











Tue [peat Executor 


MONG the several qualifications of the ideal executor, 

the most essential are: the broadest possible expe- 

rience in financial matters, familiarity with fiduciary re- 

uirements, unquestioned responsibility, both as to 

hanes and resources, and the certainty of being able to 
serve as long as may be necessary. 3 ‘ae ee 


Probably there are many today, especially those who 
contemplate making wills, not fully aware of the intimate 
personal interest that a progressive trust company takes in 


all affairs intrusted to it. Furthermore it possesses special 
facilities not available to other trustees; its financial-status 


is at all times subject to examination by state officials; — 


and, most significant of all, a trust company is permanent. 


This company, through its modern Trust Department, 
is unusually well equipped to serve individuals and cor- 
porations in all fiduciary capacities. It acts as executor of 
wills, administrator of estates, trustee under wills and 


voluntary trusts, guardian of estates of minors and of | 


the insane, conservator of ped As of aged persons, and 
as custodian of securities o 


The Old Colony Trust Company offers with its un- 
surpassed facilities a long and successful experience in 
every field of fiduciary service. 


Further details are given in our booklet ** Comcera- 
ing Trusts and Wills,” which we will gladly 
send you upon request. Address Department M 


Oxtp Cotony Trust Company 
BOSTON 


Graduates will please mention their magasine 








individuals and organizations. ° 
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“AND THEY WENT TO SEA IN A SIEVE” 
By SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86 


T may be asserted with confidence that no institution has been 
created by man for the amelioration of Society that has not led to 

abuses as great, or greater, than those it was designed to remedy, 
because most reforms are academic in origin; the evil they would sup- 
press may be real enough, but the conditions they would substitute 
for them are usually theoretical and unexperienced, and they are 
almost invariably framed upon the supposition that human nature 
can be modified by legislation. No matter how perfect the promise, 
there is always a dissatisfied element that finds its advantage in cir- 
cumventing the new order; checks must be imposed, and new condi- 
tions faced, until very radical measures are necessary to save the 
world, once more, from utter confusion. 

Is it not possible that the time has come for us to question the 
universal applicability of the sacrosanct charter of all liberty, Free 
Speech, and its concomitant, the Free Press? Old Dr. Johnson (it 
is wonderful how often we appeal, in our perplexity, to the gruff old 
Sage of Fleet Street) was less dogmatic than usual when asked to 
pronounce judgment: “The danger of such unbounded liberty, and 
the danger of bounding it, have produced a problem in the science of 
Government which human understanding seems unable to solve.” 
But in the good Doctor’s day the matter was not so pressing as it is 
for us. Publishers seem to have had more sense of responsibility; when 
Boswell sought to justify a statement on the ground that he had read 
it somewhere, “Why, sir, no doubt,” replied Johnson, — “but not in 
a bound book.” 

Formerly, when men cherished convictions, it was difficult to bring 
about changes, however urgent they might appear to be to those most 
interested in them. Under such conditions, freedom of suggestion and 
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discussion might reasonably be insisted upon. Political power was 
limited, and the established order could not easily be disturbed; when 
speech cannot immediately be followed by action, it is comparatively 
innocuous. 

Such conditions no longer obtain, the franchise is universal, elec- 
tions follow one another with the regularity of the seasons, and a 
straw may turn the current of public opinion. Consider the events of 
the last decade: within a few brief months, those who had most loudly 
acclaimed President Wilson, the maintainer of Peace, hailed him 
enthusiastically as the maker of War. When the war was over, and he 
had imposed upon an unwilling world the policy his own people had 
implicitly endorsed, they repudiated both the evangel and its messiah. 
They welcomed his successor as the Savior of Americanism, and, two 
years later, they rolled his party in the dust, — although that party 
had been laboring to fulfil their mandate. We must leave it to the 
psychologists to determine whether this be healthy political activity 
or collective hysteria; either way, it can hardly be regarded as a condi- 
tion that calls for inflammatory diet, or as one that promises a green 
old age. 

We are dangerously illogical] in our attitude toward this matter. If 
a writer treats light loves and laughter in the Boccaccian vein, he is 
liable to prosecution, but he may advocate red riot and revolution with 
impunity; in the first case, his unsophisticated readers will probably 
fail to perceive his intention, while those who are knowing enough to 
understand him are past spoiling; in the second case, a general accept- 
ance of his doctrine would shake the foundations of the State. If two 
men were overheard plotting to rob a bank, they would promptly be 
given into custody; yet any madman may incite the unthinking 
masses to enforce a capital levy by the readiest means, without fear 
of molestation. But the real danger lies not so much in these extremes 
of license as in a plausible middle course, insidiously and cumulatively 
venomous, that, in the name of humanity and peace, edges men on to 
class hatred and civil war. 

H. G. Wells, gifted with ready invention, ‘untrammeled imagina- 
tion and exhaustless facility, was destined by nature to be a teller of 
stories. It is impossible to esteem him a thinker; his mind is so perpetu- 
ally ebullient with irresponsible effervescence. He writes so much 
that he has Jost the power to reason. In a land of shadows, he had an 
apocalyptic vision, whereupon he invented a Deity more in accordance 
with his interpretation of the scheme of things entire; he then devised 
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a Bible that loses something of dignity by resembling the Penny 
Encyclopedia; he reconstructed the history of the world that it might 
serve as a basis for the new faith; and finally he promulgated a system 
of education under which Solomon himself would have found it diffi- 
cult to take a degree. Most of us would have thought, had we rendered 
mankind so novel and so varied a service, that we might reasonably 
rest from our labors. Not so, Wells; having reinforced his convictions 
by a brief visit to Russia, this indefatigable philanthropist must stand 
for Parliament in the Labor interest. The programme of that Party 
is sufficiently notorious, but on one feature of it Wells dwelt with 
relish: he would abolish all “parasitical property.” Now, Society has 
never been very tolerant of parasites, unless in the form of professional 
politicians; and beggars, burglars, swindlers, sharpers, gamblers and 
hangers-on of that ilk (all of whom have vested interests) are so skill- 
fully treated by the police, that it seems hardly reasonable to turn the 
world upside down in the hope of getting rid of them entirely; but at 
their worst, what are these poor vermin to the voracious statophagi of 
a socialistic Bureaucracy! 

It is easy to say: “Oh, let him talk: what difference does it make?” 
But reflect a moment. At the last general election, these vaporing 
Intellectuals persuaded one fourth of the British electorate to vote for 
the subversion of the existing social and economic order in the sup- 
posed interest of an uncreative class. When George B. Shaw was 
asked what would happen to a man who refused, under the socialistic 
dispensation, to obey orders, he replied, characteristically, “I suppose 
we should have to shoot him.” Nevertheless, more than four million 
people agreed to take a sporting chance under a régime that promised 
to be, in other respects, so generous and indulgent. Shortly afterward, 
the unemployed made demonstrations with banners demanding 
“Work or full maintenance.”” No doubt there were many in the ranks 
who would have been glad to find any kind of employment, but we 
may be equally sure that the majority would have preferred — and 
even expected — the alternative. Nor is this surprising; by precept 
and by practice they have been taught to believe that, for some 
mysterious and never explained reason, the world owes every man born 
into it, a living. A tender-hearted dole-system has suspended the 
eliminating laws of all-wise Nature, and the improvident, the irrespon- 
sible, and the incontinent swarm and multiply. The evil battens on 
the very means employed to extirpate it, and there is not a statesman 
who has the courage to proclaim the truth; whoever would save the 
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people from themselves is now a cynical, wrong-hearted, bloodthirsty 
reactionary. Sentimental Humanitarianism has wrought more havoc 
than war, it is emasculating mankind, it is the curse and the canker of 
our civilization. 

Another example of the booby trap is a paper in Harper’s for 
October on “‘The Public School in National Life,” by Dallas Lore 
Sharp. The author is, by profession, a teacher of English in Boston 
University, and, by preference, an apiarist. Indeed, he has found 
occasion to say of himself: “I do not keep bees for a living, I live to 
keep bees. I do nothing for a living, but live, or rather in order to do 
everything, from teaching — most futile and fruitful of occupations, ” 
etc., etc. It all sounds innocent enough; one would hardly look for 
trouble from such a quarter. Ostensibly, the article seeks to exalt the 
function of the Public School; in reality, it is, to use a continentalism, 
extremely tendencious. There is a divine discontent that makes for 
righteousness; there is also a malignant inquietude that springs from 
infatuation, envy, and unsatisfied vanity, and it is to this feeling that 
the Professor, perhaps unconsciously, makes his appeal. Like all 
his kind, he writes with a fervor, an intemperate — almost hysterical 
— vehemence, well calculated to carry conviction to the unthinking; 
and in the fine frenzy of composition, he flourishes the flag, quotes 
Scripture, misrepresents history, and distorts fact without thought or 
scruple. His argument is so diffusely elaborated that to summarize it 
is difficult; almost every paragraph is open to criticism; but a consider- 
ation of the main points will be sufficient to give a taste of his quality. 

An Enthusiast might be described as one who builds his house upon 
the shifting sands of fallacy. Professor Sharp is an enthusiast for 
Democracy as he conceives it, and the fallacy on which he constructs 
his system does little credit to his understanding: 

Only universal intelligence and a common grasp of the moral nature of 

Democracy will save them from the rocks. Personal intelligence and a common 
moral conscience are an absolute need for the Safety of a free people. 
If these be the prerequisites of Democracy (and there are many who 
have pinned their faith to such conditions) then it is evident that 
Democracy is foredoomed, because, unfortunately, nature doles out 
intelligence with a very niggardly hand, and a common moral con- 
science never existed on earth. Education creates nothing, it may 
alter the outward habit of a man, it can never change the heart. How- 
ever, the Public School as our Enthusiast sees it, is superior to such 
paltry limitations. 
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Although he is triumphant over the declaration of the Ordinance for 
the Government of the Northwest Territory: “Religion, morality and 
knowledge being necessary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be encour- 
aged,” he is bitterly hostile to the Parochial (Roman Catholic) and 
other denominational schools, which he declares are the most mistaken 
institutions in America; ignorant, perhaps, that they owe their origin 
to the fact that neither religion nor morality is taught in the Public 
Schools; nor in his scheme of Education does he make any provision 
for these two essentials. Is it possible that Professor Sharp is blind to 
the naked blasphemy of the following piece of arrogance, which he 
seems to have borrowed without acknowledgment from Wells and 
Walt Whitman? 


A nation, particularly ours, is a spirit and asks for truth, and beauty, and 
faith — for poet, and prophet, and philosopher — for every -word which 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God. And not the words which have proceeded 
only, for we cannot survive on closed revelation, nor on a neighbor nation’s 
poetry, nor on our collected books of wisdom. We are new and our problems 
are new. We need a present God and present poets and philosophers of our 
own. 


Has revelation ceased to be a manifestation of Divine Grace and taken 
rank among the ever increasing rights of man? 

He would suppress all schools except the “ National School,” which 
he would make compulsory, and this obsession involves him in strange 
imaginings. On some occasion when it was suggested that Harvard 
should establish a department for the training of public school teach- 
ers, he objected: 

I began by saying that I did not think so, for Harvard did not believe in the 
public; that so far as I could find out, only one professor on the Harvard 
Faculty had a child in the Cambridge public schools; and how could a Harvard 


faculty prepare an army of enthusiastic teachers for the public’s children, 
while denying them the faculty’s children. 


As though it were necessary to become one of the mob in order to 
understand the people, or a pauper, to sympathize with the poor! 
He is not always happy in his choice of Scriptural illustrations: 


Whereunto shall I liken the democracy of America? It is like the leaven 
which a woman took and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was 
leavened. 


The woman herself would have told him that the meal must first be 
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sifted if the leaven is to work satisfactorily. But his real purpose is to 
level, not to leaven. 


Let one look with contempt, or suspicion, or indifference upon so funda- 
mental an institution as the public school; let him draw off and leave it to the 
poor, the colored, the “foreigner,” the unholy, and thus divide the House of 
Democracy — that one is the enemy of America. 


It would appear that those who are by nature shy, or sensitive, or 
fastidious are incapable of social service, since, according to our 
Professor, the only desirable citizen is the “good mixer” (his own 
phrase), and this is how he would produce him; 

My child is first a national child. He belongs to the nation even before he 
belongs to himself. His education is first national and after that personal. .. . 
Education must first be social; the American child must go to school in his 
neighborhood, with his neighbors. It is better for democracy that he go to 
school with all the children in his little community than with all the books in 
the wide world: for the lessons he needs first are attitude lessons — lessons in 
what are the right feelings and faiths and manners of a democracy.... 
Whether the child is rich or poor matters not; whether he wants this education 
or can use it latter in business is not the question. The question is what the 
nation needs and can use in its business; and the nation needs an educated 
citizen, so peculiarly educated that he will safeguard the rights and liberties 
of his free people. 

In short 


Let race and culture, arts and learning die, 
If we but have our new Democracy! 


— and perhaps we begin to see why Professor Sharp has sometimes 
found teaching “a futile occupation.” 

That any one who has studied the hive, with its marvelous dif- 
ferentiations, could so misread its sociological lessons, might seem to 
be one of the mysteries of psychology; but when the Professor tells us 
that second lieutenants won the last war, and that America “needs 
precious few captains of anything,” we know that the Soviet is very 
dear to his heart and we apprehend the real nature of his aberrations. 
Such men as he be never at heart’s ease while they behold a greater 
than themselves. They are dangerous when they run up false 
colors to entrap the unwary. 

As far as the machinery is concerned, Italy is better equipped for 
Democracy than most States; an exceptionally intelligent and industri- 
ous population, public schools, State universities, manhood suffrage 
(the women of Italy are still content to be women), Proportional 
Representation, Parliaments and frequent elections, besides all the 
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modern improvements such as free speech, right of assembly and 
liberty of association. Indeed, it would be difficult to show that there 
are any restrictions beyond the usual police regulations; and while she 
retains the forms of Monarchy, the sternest Cato could not object to 
a king whose powers and prerogatives are far more limited than those 
of the President of the United States. Notwithstanding all these 
advantages which should, in theory, have enabled her to realize any 
or all of the tempting promises of the future, Italy within the last few 
years nearly succumbed to Bolshevism; and she was only saved with 
difficulty by the physical and intellectual energy, the courageous 
devotion, and the political sagacity of the son of a village blacksmith. 
Benito Mussolini, who is only thirty-nine years old, started in life a 
rabid Socialist; expelled from Switzerland as a dangerous agitator, he 
was, on returning to Italy, made an editor of the “Avanti,” the very 
ably conducted but sadly unscrupulous organ of the Red extremists. 
When the War broke out, his love for his country triumphed over the 
dogmas of party; he joined the Army as a sergeant of Bersaglieri, and 
was severely wounded. 

After the Peace, the communists, openly subsidized by Moscow, 
launched a campaign of unparalleled violence, not against any remedi- 
able grievance bui against civilization itself. Mussolini found his 
country, in spite of all her sacrifices, ignored and humiliated abroad, 
and bullied and threatened at home. Owing to the anomalies of the 
proportional system (which only prove how futile are all doctrinaire 
attempts to out-manceuvre the selfish and the ambitious) the Chamber 
was so divided into jealous and intriguing groups that no ministry 
could secure a trusty majority; thus the large “‘bloc”’ of Socialists held 
the balance of power, and by threatening to join any hostile combina- 
tion, overawed the Government. Throughout the country the “Camere 
di Lavoro,” the headquarters of the Party, became centres of violence 
and sedition. The employees of the Railways and other services, 
which are for the most part state owned, were terrorized into anarchy. 
The great cities were handled like pawns. The General Strike became 
an established custom. If, during a barroom quarrel, a Communist 
were arrested, Florence, Rome, Milan, or Turin might wake in the 
morning to find all the public services suspended, the mails undeliv- 
ered, and all the shops forcibly closed for twenty-four, or forty-eight 
hours, as an expression of protest and solidarity. The Government 
was powerless to intervene as it could be turned out at any moment by 
the free-lance Socialists, whose one cry was “Revolution.” 
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Meanwhile Mussolini had started a daily paper to support the 
claims of Italy as formulated by d’Annunzio. His principles found 
favor among the more earnest of the young men who had risked all for 
their country’s glory and who considered themselves hoodwinked and 
betrayed. He speedily perceived that the waning influence of Italy in 
the international Conferences was due to the suspicions and fears 
occasioned by the increasing and unrestrained activities of the Revolu- 
tionaries, and he determined to arouse and organize his rapidly increas- 
ing band of followers to fight the enemy with his own weapons; violence 
against violence, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. This was 
the origin of the Fascisti movement that was destined to make history. 
While its members were pledged to discipline and obedience and were 
ready to give their lives for the cause, the organization had none of the 
secret features of the K.K.K. It worked in the full light of day, with 
the hearty sympathy of the much afflicted middle classes; and even 
the pathetically feeble Government, while pretending to oppose it, 
helplessly rejoiced in its extension. The black shirts, the tasseled 
fezes, the heavy sticks, the “Roman Salute,” the bannered processions, 
boastful “hymns,” and perfervid proclamations may have seemed a 
trifle theatrical] and unreal to the dull northern mind, but these 
young men were serious even to mysticism. The “March on Rome” 
has been described as a bloodless revolution, but the years preceding 
it had seen very heavy fighting in every corner of the land. In order to 
resist the Fascisti, the Communists formed a militia of their own, the 
“Arditi del Populo”; serious encounters were frequent and hundreds 
were killed and wounded or both sides. It was like a modernization 
of the tragedy of the Guelfs and the Ghibellines. In the end, the 
Fascisti proved that the professional and middle classes, united, 
organized, and impassioned, have nothing to fear from a proletariat 
blindly bent on rapine and destruction. 

The events that led to the resignation of the Facta ministry and the 
succession of Mussolini are well known. When the new Prime Min- 
ister first addressed the Parliament, he did not hesitate to show his 
contempt for the degenerate Chamber of Deputies. He gave them to 
understand that whether they lived (politically) for two days or two 
years, depended entirely upon their good behavior. As a deputy 
draws a comfortable salary, the House accepted the humiliating terms 
without a struggle and voted him supplies and a free hand for a year. 
His attitude before the Senate was more courteous but equally firm. 
Senator Albertini, spokesman of the disintegrated and demoralized 
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Liberal Party, eloquently but rather conventionally appealed to Mus- 
solini, in the name of Constitutional Liberty, not to abuse his power. 
The new leader made short work of such polemical abstractions. 
Liberty without discipline was Anarchy. 


WHERE THE INTERESTS OF THE COUNTRY ARE CONCERNED I HAVE NO FETISH, 
NOT EVEN THAT OF LIBERTY. 

SHOULD ANY ONE, HERE PRESENT, THINK THAT TO BE TRULY LIBERAL IT IS 
NECESSARY TO GIVE A FEW HUNDRED FOOLS, FANATICS, CANAILLE, THE LIBERTY 
TO RUIN FORTY MILLION ITALIANS; — ] EMPHATICALLY REFUSE TO GIVE THAT 
LIBERTY. 


The only real liberty is that which is circumscribed by Authority and 


_ Law. Further than this Mussolini would make no promises. He hoped 


to restore peace, industry and prosperity, but he would sacrifice 
nothing of his ideal to attain them. He had “‘no paradises to offer any- 
body for he possessed none,” but the laboring man might count on 
him for sympathy and justice and better conditions than could be 
looked for from Bolshevism. 

It would be a mistake to call this man a revolutionary or a dictator. 
He is the leader of a reaction against unbridled Democracy, he believes 
that the Government should govern and that the peoples should be 
protected and encouraged in their undertakings. His programme is 
respect abroad, peace at home, retrenchment and economy in admin- 
istration, and work. If these are more than platform commonplaces 
they have a very vital significance for Italy. He is not opposed to 
legitimate criticism or any other form of mental activity, but he will 
not tolerate the subversive propaganda that works upon the baser 
masses for no good purpose. The existing institutions, capably and 
faithfully administered, are adequate to the needs of a civilized com- 
munity: — in a word, he is a militant reformer, a political Loyola. 

It is impossible to say what he may be able to accomplish during his 
year of probation. The Augean stables that confront him are packed 
to the roof with political and bureaucratic corruption, — the State 
Railways alone employ 300,000, men where 80,000 should suffice, — 
but whether he succeeds or fails his spirit and example are contagious. 
Already, organizations on Fascisti lines are forming in Germany, in 
Austria and in France; and Mrs. Snowden (quite naturally in view of 
her activities) dreads their appearance in England. The world is 
indebted to Italy for many great and wonderful things; how immeasur- 
ably will the debt be increased if the movement set on foot by Benito 
Mussolini marks the RENAISSANCE OF CoMMON SENSE. 
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THE NATURE OF INVENTION 


By EDWARD P. WARNER, ’16 


AssocrATE Professor ofr AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING, Massacuustts INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


PHILOSOPHIC observer of things human and mechanical finds 
A it a pursuit not devoid of interest to speculate on the causes for 
the rise of the amazing flood of inventions which has fairly submerged 
the world in the last century and more especially in the last twenty- 
five years. Since the great Industrial Revolution, which was itself 
essentially the outgrowth of several basic inventions of great impor- 
tance, the process of gradual addition alike to the ease and to the com- 
plexity of life through the invention of new conveniences and luxuries, 
new manufacturing appliances, and new methods for producing old 
commodities more rapidly and ecovomically, has gone on, not only un- 
checked, but at a constantly accelerating rate. No end is in sight, and 
we find ourselves looking back with tolerant amusement on that my- 
opic patent examiner of eighty years ago who resigned his post and 
severed his connection with the Patent Office on the ground that prac- 
tically everything had been invented and that the office accordingly 
would soon have to close. In the last eighty years 1,399,534 patents 
have been issued in the United States, more than a million of that 
number being dated later than 1888, and in 1916 alone there were 
filed 71,035 applications, of which about sixty per cent were 
allowed. 

The American is characteristically, by tradition, by his own cheerful 
admission, and by statistically demonstrable fact, the world’s most 
prolific inventor. The discrepancies between the patent laws of various 
nations make it difficult to secure exact numerical comparison, but 
those which can readily be made all point in the same direction. In 
1908, for example, the total number of patent applications filed in 
Great Britain and Ireland was 28,598, while 58,672 applications, or 
more than twice as many, were filed with the United States Patent 
Office in the preceding year. Furthermore, of the total of 16,284 
patents actually granted by the British Government in 1908, some- 
thing over a sixth were issued to American patentees. In the United 
States, on the other hand, less than one-eighth of the total number of 
patents granted go to citizens of all other countries combined. Press- 
ing the comparison still further, we find that, during the forty-eight 
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years following the Franco-Prussian War, Great Britain, France, and 
Germany together granted 1,206,653 patents, while the United States 
alone put forth 1,179,410. No other nation except Germany has made 
in recent years a record for continuous output of invention comparable 
with that of the United States, and in Germany, far more than in 
America, a large proportion of the patents are not fundamental in their 
nature, but cover minute developments of chemical and other in- 
dustrial processes and are issued to members of the research staffs of 
great corporations. 

The tide of invention rose highest, both here and in Europe, during 
the war. In the field of aeronautics alone about six thousand devices 
and ideas were submitted to the proper governmental authorities in 
the United States during the nineteen months of our participation 
in hostilities. The public never quite lost the hope that the war 
would be brought to a victorious termination overnight by some mar- 
velous new scheme springing full-fledged from a single brain. 

A study of any considerable part of the multitude of inventions 
tendered during the war, or, alternatively, an examination of all the 
patents issued over a brief period, leads to melancholy speculation 
over the colossal waste of energy involved. Some of the inventions, 
to be sure, have a strong humorous slant, a notable case in point being 
the famous plan of freezing the clouds with liquid air sprayed from 
airplanes and then using the resultant masses of ice as foundations for 
the mounting of anti-aircraft guns (a scheme which appears to have 
been actually and in all seriousness submitted to the British War 
Office). The next step presumably would have been to equip the 
frozen cloud with an engine and propeller and bring it under the classi- 
fication of mobile artillery. None the less, notwithstanding the gro- 
tesquely amusing side of a few, there is much more pathos than humor 
in the invention doomed to fail. There was pathos in the letters which 
used to accompany the drawings and descriptions submitted during the 
war, letters painfully scrawled in pencil on the unglazed paper from 
a scratch pad, addressed to “Hon. Woodrow Wilson,” starting, 
“Please give this your personal attention, as it is important,” and 
closing with, “I shall be glad if you will have some money sent me, as 
the invention has taken all I have and my lawyer wants his fee.” The 
squandering of years of labor and the savings of a lifetime on an utterly 
impractical device, too often the only results of dabbling in invention, 
might easily be avoided in virtually all instances if authoritative in- 
formation and disinterested advice were made easily available to the 
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inventor at the right moment and if they were sought and made use of 
by him. 

The general public, both in its inventing and its non-inventing por- 
tions, fails to realize how rocky is the road that leads to successful 
development and promotion of a patented article. We have heard so 
much of the successful inventions and so little of those which fail, and 
so wide a vogue has been gained by the pleasing theory that the mak- 
ing of an invention and the obtaining of a patent are the sure preludes 
to fame and fortune, especially the latter, that it is difficult to dispel 
the illusion and get back to a basis of facts. The facts are hard to se- 
cure in the form of actual statistics, but it certainly is safe to say that 
not more than one invention out of every hundred ever repays to the 
originator the money actually expended on development and on se- 
curing a patent. 

There are several causes of the fantastically large percentage of fail- 
ures, but the most important is total misunderstanding of the funda- 
mental nature of invention. The making of an invention (not includ- 
ing its financing and promotion) consists of three steps, the securing of 
an idea as to the goal to attain which the invention is to be planned, 
the devising in its general outlines of a theoretically sound mechanism 
or process for attaining the desired end, and the development by 
repeated experiment of a commercially practicable device from which 
the faults have one by one been weeded out. The third part, which 
is usually the most important and the most tedious, is likely to be 
overlooked entirely by the amateur inventor. It is probably setting 
a conservative figure to estimate that less than a third of the patent- 
ees who are not professionally and continuously engaged in invention 
ever make working models of their devices before besieging the Gov- 
ernment for protection. Long before the beginning of the hectic 
flood of invention which grew out of the war, I was told by an official 
who had to pass on a great many inventions of a military nature that 
the arguments for a large majority of the devices submitted to his in- 
spection could be summed up in the phrase, “It would be fine if we 
could do so-and-so,” and that the devices proposed for accomplish- 
ing these various laudable ends were either incomplete or manifestly 
unworkable. 

To get an idea of something that ought to be invented is relatively 
easy, but to carry on from that point to the finish requires a patience, 
an industry, and a talent which are not generally recognized, for the 
world at large does not wish to recognize them. It is 2 curious fact in 
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crowd psychology that the mass of human beings are more pleased 
by a story of lucky success, of riches gained overnight, than by any 
more prosaic tale of a slow climbing of the ladder rung by rung; and 
men always try to believe that the story which most pleases them is 
the one which most nearly agrees with the facts of life. Most of us 
dream of wealth garnered without toil, of the arrival, with fairy-god- 
mother suddenness, of fortune enabling us to cease from our labors 
and “rest for an zon or two” in the manner so attractively envisaged 
by Mr. Kipling. Since fate holds such questipnable boons in store for 
only a few, it is necessary that we, the majority on whom chance 
bestows no easy gold, console ourselves with stories of the fortune 
of others and with imagining ourselves in their place. 

So it is that the world has chosen wilfully to regard the inventor as 
a genius, often touched with madness, impractical to the extreme 
limit, his days spent in dreaming of his hours of labor brought to an ir- 
reducible minimum. So it is that, year after year, hundreds of would- 
be inventors appear from farms, from factories, and from shops, all 
confident that golden fortune waits just around the corner and that 
native shrewdness alone will carry them there. 

This sweet dream of easy success has become so widespread that 
there has grown up a veritable cult whose prime tenet is that total 
ignorance of the fundamental facts of mathematics, mechanics, physics 
and chemistry is not only no handicap, but is a real asset. All of those 
more or less important sciences are supposed to be fully replaced by a 
rather vague quality known as “Yankee ingenuity.” Every consult- 
ing engineer who has to deal with inventors must have come to know 
the individual who, gently informed that his device shows no promise, 
loftily rejoins: ““Of course I could n’t expect you to understand it. 
You’re an expert,” making of that harmless word a highly opprobrious 
epithet. If any one doubts the desire of the public to fool itself into 
believing the dream of invention by inspiration and in defiance of all 
past experience, if not of all natural laws, let him but recall the enthu- 
siasm and hope which greeted the announcement a few years ago that 
a distinguished automobile manufacturer, being quite unhampered by 
any knowledge of marine engineering or the design and navigation of 
submarine vessels, was about to produce a submersible of a radically 
new and improved type. 

The believer in “Yankee ingenuity” and in the grest value of a 
freshness of approach secured by complete ignorance of the prior art, 
invariably adduces as supporting evidence the case of Eli Whitney, 
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the schoolmaster who produced the plan of a cotton gin without ever 
having seen a field of cotton. Such an instance, however, is an excep- 
tion little less than marvelous, and the general rule is that successful 
invention must be preceded by a thorough study of the scientific 
fundamentals and of any previous work along the same lines. 

Of course, that peculiar sort of mechanical skill to which the term 
“Yankee ingenuity” is most frequently applied is not at all to be de- 
spised, and its possession at least in a moderate degree may even be 
listed as a necessity in same cases. For a certain sort of invention, in- 
deed, that quality, together with an almost clairvoyant sense of what 
the public wants, is all-sufficient. The invention which can be pro- 
duced with qualifications so slight, however, is not of basic or world- 
shaking importance. 

All inventions may be divided into two classes, those which are 
purely mechanical in their nature and those which involve a new 
physical or chemical principle or at least a new application of a princi- 
ple already known. The first class, by far the larger in numbers, ranges 
from a device so miraculously complicated in detail as a Hoe double 
octuple printing press or a Jacquard pattern-weaving loom down to a 
patent pencil sharpener or collar button. It may be said, in general, 
that this group includes all devices and improvements whose ability 
or inability to function can be reliably predicted by an expert from 
examination of the drawings before the construction of any model. 
The second group is much smaller, but the inventions which compose 
it are of greater average importance than those in the first. Among 
them, for example, are the telephone, the camera, the incandescent 
lamp, and the airplane. 

It is obvious that inventions falling in these two groups present, on 
the whole, widely different problems and appeal to different sorts of 
men, trained each in a fashion appropriate to a particular subdivision 
of the work. In dealing with a member of the first group, the pure 
mechanisms, one of the three stages into which invention has been 
divided may even be completely absent. The process then consists 
merely of the discovery of an unsatisfied need, the conception of an 
idea for fulfilling that need, and the design of a mechanically sound 
device operating in accordance with the idea thus conceived. Re- 
search and experiment are not required. This is particularly true of 
simple household articles and novelties having but few working parts. 
As the mechanism becomes more complicated in order that it may 
perform a more elaborate function, the scope of research is constantly 
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increased, but it reaches its full supremacy only in inventions of the 
second group. 

The nature of the development of an invention fundamentally new 
in principle can best be illustrated by following through a single case 
such as that of the electric incandescent lamp, a device which now 
appears relatively simple, but which has had an effect on our life and 
civilization almost beyond calculation. I cannot pretend to any 
knowledge of the inner workings of Mr. Edison’s mind, but it is easy to 
formulate at least an approximation of the chain of rational processes 
which the inventor may have followed. It was, and long had been, 
known that a wire becomes red-hot when a heavy electric current is 
passed through it. The possibility of using this property for controlled 
artificial illumination was the original bright idea in which the 
invention must have had its inception, and it was not until after the 
flowering of that idea that the process of invention could really begin. 
The bare wire in free air obviously would not suffice, as a current 
which heated the wire sufficiently to produce any useful illumination 
heated it to such a point that it quickly burned up. It isa cardinal rule 
of successful invention that difficulties should be overcome, not by 
adding some auxiliary mechanism, but by striking at the root, remov- 
ing the cause of the trouble. The cause of the destruction of the heated 
wire was the combination of the metal of the wire with the oxygen in 
the air, and the obvious remedy was to remove the oxygen by exclud- 
ing the air, enclosing a filament in a vacuum bulb. Having proceeded 
thus far with the reasoning the problem became one of finding a satis- 
factory filament material, and Mr. Edison’s biographers have told us 
of that patient search which extended all over the world and covered 
many thousands of experiments before success was at last obtained. 

A story almost identical in its general outline would be told for a 
hundred other great basic inventions. The reality of seemingly endless 
research, of patient experiment, of untiring trial undaunted by a thous- 
and past failures, is very far different from the popular dream of a 
flash of inspiration leading to instantaneous fame and wealth. 

The case of the incandescent lamp illustrates the necessity for per- 
sistent experiment in connection with the development of anything 
really new and important. Ingenuity without labor never suffices. It 
illustrates also another phase of invention often overlooked or scorned 
by would-be inventors, the dependence on a knowledge and use of 
elementary science and of the prior art, to use a technical phrase be- 
loved of patent attorneys. Invention, like pure science, is essen- 
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tially a cumulative process, a building on foundations laid in the past, 
and he who would build firmly on those foundations must be well 
acquainted with their location. One of the principal reasons for the 
success of Germany in scientific fields is the care with which every 
possible scrap of information has been codified and indexed, so making 
it possible to start any new piece of work under the most favorable 
possible auspices and to avoid wasteful duplication of effort through 
the repetition of researches already satisfactorily carried out on some 
previous occasion. It has been the experience of one of the great 
German industrial laboratories that about eighty per cent of the 
problems submitted to them as new and requiring investigation can 
be completely solved by reference to their card index of past researches 
from all over the world. 

If American prestige in invention had still to depend on the more 
or less haphazard efforts of individual mechanics and experimenters 
of the type to whom are accredited most of the great mechanical dis- 
coveries of the first half of the last century, it would be almost hopeless 
for us to undertake to compete with a system so elaborately organ- 
ized as that which Germany has built up. Fortunately, the rapid de- 
velopment of American research facilities during the past two decades, 
together with increased attention by technical schools to the training 
of men for invention and research, is placing us where we can meet the 
Germans on their own ground. 

When the scope and importance of research are fully appreciated, 
the reasons for the rapid disappearance of the individual inventor 
becomes clear. The development of fundamentally new processes and 
devices is falling more and more into the hands of large corporations, 
such as the General Electric, DuPont, and Eastman Kodak companies, 
and of a few individuals who, like Edison, keep up elaborate labora- 
tories of their own. The “trusts” have been much reviled in recent 
years, and their expansion has caused grave disquiet among sociol- 
ogists, but let it at least be recorded in their favor that they have done 
more than any other single group of agencies to encourage American 
science in its applications to industry. The equipping and operation 
of a proper research laboratory is ordinarily beyond the means of any 
individual short of the multi-millionaire class. Perhaps there would be 
fewer inventors trying and failing each year if it were more generally 
understood how high are the costs ef development to a point of com- 
mercial utility for even the simplest devices. One case has recently 
come under my observation, that of a mechanism made up of three 
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pieces of steel, the whole assembly being so small that a tea-cup will 
hold a dozen of the articles. The cost of development to date has been 
over ten thousand dollars, although no new principle was involved in 
the design. When a satisfactory model is finally arrived at, the com- 
pleted articles can undoubtedly be produced in quantity at a cost not 
exceeding forty cents apiece. It is generally agreed by engineers that 
it would be folly to undertake the construction of a radically new de- 
sign of gasoline engine, even under the most favorable circumstances, 
without planning to spend at least eighty thousand dollars before the 
first engine is operating satisfactorily. 

The lessons drawn from an analysis of the nature of invention and 
of the deficiencies of would-be inventors are not new lessons. The 
conclusion is the same as in every other field of business, that seem- 
ingly easy roads to fortune are nearly always deceptive, and that 
success must be built on a thorough training in fundamentals, on an 
exhaustive knowledge of the nature and extent of prior investigations 
in the same field, and on endless labor beginning, so far as possible, 
where the last previous workers left off, and using as much as possible 
of their results and those of their predecessors. 

“*Swift to my use in my trenches, where my well-planned gro undworks grew, 
I tumbled his quoins and his ashlars, and cut and reset them anew. 


Lime I milled of his marbles; burned it, and slacked it, and spread; 
Taking and leaving at pleasure the gifts of the humble dead.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OLD MASTER! 
By ONE OF HIS BOYS 


EPTEMBER, heat, dust, noise, the F railroad. A red- 

cheeked boy of twenty at the car window, dreamily watching 
the passing panorama. The sordid little wooden houses had gone anda 
lovely river was winding its way through the evergreens and maples, 
clear and dark as it eddied and tumbled in crisp foam along its rocky 
bed. And the boy dreamed — dreamed of the past, of the simple life 
of his childhood in the country, of the handsome figure of his father 
starting in the early morning on his daily ride to town with our neigh- 
bor F . Erect on their cantering horses, Inverness capes flying 
in the wind, they sped away over the hill. Of his mother, so beauti- 
ful, so simple, so perceptive; of her life of devotion to her hus- 
band and her children; of the example she had set of purity and 
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beauty with barely a word of precept; of how, amid her absorbing 
domestic duties, she had yet found time to help him in his studies — 
in his Cesar and his Sallust and his Cicero in the days when he was 
wasting the opportunities he so little appreciated; of how, after the 
little spurt in which he had sought to repair some of the wasted hours, 
he had fallen back in college; and of her wisdom and sweetness and 
tolerance and loyalty and patience in moments when her heart must 
have been breaking with anxiety and fear, during that year when his 
father was in Europe and he was treading the primrose path. Of the 
two years that had followed of aimless laziness and prevarication as 
the debts accumulated. Of his father’s tired, weary, anxious face. Of 
the final confession and explanation and decision that he might finish 
his college course and begin his professional studies only if he would 
give up his senior year at Cambridge and put himself under the tute- 
lage of a private master, an Englishman, a clergyman, that he might 
break from habits and associations ill becoming the son of a college 
professor whose meagre salary was his all. This or leave college and 
“‘go into business.”’ “Go into business!” What that meant he had 
never really considered. When he faced it, his heart sank. He had 
not been a student, but that was impossible. That he could work and 
study now, he doubted not. That he could no longer deceive his 
father and his mother, he knew — and the thought of that brought 
tears to his eyes, and a great sense of love and a realization of. what 
they were and had been to him filled his heart. How was it that he 
had never really known this before? 

As a boy he had had a dream, a dream that had followed him ever 
since — always the same. He is on Jarvis field. On the track, away 
over there on the other side, just beyond the North Avenue — Ev- 
erett Street turn, is a little boy, a rather nice, clean little boy with a 
straw hat and a blue ribbon. He is walking around the track. By and 
by he nears Oxford Street and then, as he comes nearer — why yes, it 
is he, himself. He’s no longer looking at the boy; he is the boy, and 
he’s walking around the track. But somehow, he can’t help it; he’s 
drawn on his way. It is his track. Whither does it lead? What is it? 
What is coming? — He cannot escape. It is something fearful; and, 
fatally, he is moving toward it. Nothing can save him. Fear; fear; 
what fear was he never knew before — Fear — Terror — Horror — 
Anguish! Hot, burning anguish — Heat, stifling, scorching — A 
great, indescribable, red, fiery blaze — The end — the awful end of all 
things! And trembling, he wakes. 
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This was his life; ’t was but too clear. And as the dream came again 
and again, and as he grew older and the old innocence and purity faded, 
the dramatic force of the picture half pleased, half disturbed him. 
For he found early that he could step out of himself to a considerable 
extent and smother not only conscience but sometimes even fear and 
anxieties. And more than once, he asked himself whether, after all, 
he were not destined for the life of a criminal — whether the evident 
prophecy of his dream were not fatally coming true. One period only, 
in the allegory of the dream, was vague, indefinite, unfulfilled. The 
beginning, innocence, and the end, calamity and disaster — hell — 
the beginning and the end were clear. And this ability to enjoy life 
and to stifle conscience and remorse — was not this fatal evidence of 
the tendency toward that which must inevitably lead to the end? But 
then, again, there were those hours in which, shut in his own room, he 
wept warm tears over beautiful and high words, — words of patriot- 
ism or moral aspiration. Then he used to hope that perhaps, after all, 
*t was but a dream. But the future he could not see. And his own 
powers — how could he estimate them? 

And now, as he looked out of the window, he dreamed of the past 
and the future. Could it be that, in the end, he might yet redeem his 
life? Could it be that this destiny that in his careless fatalism he had 
half accepted, might, after all, be but the passing figment of a night- 
mare? 

But could he make up in any way that which he had neglected? 
And if he could, was it worth while? The foundation was so miserable! 
Surrounded from boyhood by scholars, what had he read? Nothing. 
Wilkie Collins, his one enthusiasm! All his studies for three years so 
shiftlessly neglected. 

The work that vaguely he had intended to do — the work leading 
toward his professional career — he could not continue, for this un- 
known English minister was a classical scholar, not a naturalist. But 
he could read Greek with him and in that he had some basis, thanks 
to dear old “Brad.” Then, somehow, Greek appealed to him. When 
he read the lines of Homer he saw the blue waves and the hills of the 
Mediterranean, and the heroic figures as they spoke and moved; and 
the beautiful rhythm and music of the words echoed in his ears. 

But who and what was this man? His father had met him when he 
first came to America in 1853, fresh from Trinity College. Tall and 
athletic, he had made an agreeable impression. He had taught school, 
and now he was the Unitarian minister in S. H. vouched for him. 
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But what manner of man was he? Words, even barren figures 
readily took form in the boy’s mind but this man he could not visual- 
ize. 

« * 


The lovely river ended. N. and luncheon, while the cars were 
shifted and the train divided. The first part of the train moved. The 
boy became uneasy. Yes, it was his train! He had misread his sched- 
ule. No train for eight hours! It was hot and very dull; and his wise 
father had given him very little pocket money — not enough, really, 
for dinner and night at a hotel. 

She was very pretty, that girl whose close-fitting dress set forth an 
engaging and graceful figure. But there was little consolation in an 
hour or two of rather disappointing conversation. The charm, ’t was 
clear, was absorbed by the eager eyes of the youth; no reflection 
called forth an answering spark. 

A weary wait. A tiresome journey. Night at a musty hotel. But 
the sleep of youth and a morning on which all nature smiled. A horse 
car to B. and then a funny little bob-tailed car to the valley. A long 
avenue winding around a charming, wooded hill. A gabled red brick 
house with high, diamond-paned windows opening in the middle; 
grapevines spreading down along the slope of the hill toward the rail- 
way below. To the left, a barn and, on the edge of the unwooded 
slope of the hill, looking eastward toward the valley, a small observa- 
tory with a telescope. 

The door opened and there he stood, something over six feet tall, in 
clerical garb, a white silk handkerchief about his neck, head thrown 
back, light blue-gray eyes, kindly twinkling behind gold-rimmed 
glasses, face and head almost hidden by the large square beard and 
the mass of curly almost white hair through which but here and there 
one could detect traces of the warm reddish yellow of former years — 
a fine figure with broad shoulders, and spirit and vigor written in 
every line. 

“Well, so this is X! Let me have your checks. I’ll have the 
luggage sent for.” Then, drawing himself up and with the air of one 
imparting an important confidence: “I say, do you remember that 
passage in the Count of Monte Cristo where he says: ‘Gold, gold, 
illimitable gold’? Eh? Well, X, I have grapes, illimitable grapes. 
Come and see my grapes!” And so they walked out among the 
vines, tasting the grapes and talking like old friends. 
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A half hour later they found themselves at the door again. “ Now,’ 
said the master, “Jet me show you my books.” With pride he exhib- 
ited a number of school and university prizes, for the most part at- 
tractively bound copies of classical texts. And then: “Well, you can 
use these books, and here’s my dictionary. Let’s begin.” 

The house stood on a hill, perhaps two hundred feet high, with a 
lovely view over “the valley.” A hall passing through the main build- 
ing separated a parlor and a bedroom on the left from a living room and 
a dining room on the right. Behind the dining room was an ell with 
kitchen, pantry and wood shed. Above were bedrooms, two floors in 
the main building, one in the ell. The hall led to a lawn surrounded by 
a hedge which came around to the precipitous edge of the hill in front, 
and, to the left, separated the house and lawn from the wooded hill- 
side descending to the road. On the lawn was an excellent tennis 
court and a beautiful great elm which was an unending joy. From its 
branches in the spring robins and blackbirds and orioles sang, and 
lovely red-headed woodpeckers squawked and tapped on its trunk. 
Through the hedge a winding path led down the hillside. 

And the household? The quiet, devoted wife, three daughters and 
two boys. The oldest daughter, fair and delicate; the second, an ener- 
getic and unselfish friend; the youngest, a bright, spirited girl of sev- 
enteen; the older boy, about nineteen, the younger thirteen or four- 
teen, l’enfant terrible, — and Uncle John. Uncle John! Was there 
ever a more engaging figure! An officer in Her Majesty’s navy, as 
time went on, he had gathered together his all, invested it in a ship, 
and retired. On his first voyage he was wrecked, somewhere in the 
South Seas — and he was uninsured. So he came to S. where he 
farmed his brother’s land. From forty-five to fifty years of age, not 
tall but heavily built, with a fine chest and arms like iron, Uncle John 
labored in his brother’s fields with faithful industry, at an annual 
loss. He was a simple soul. Modest, and apparently satisfied with 
life, he was proud of two things, — the muscles of his arms, which 
were formidable and exhibited from time to time to his great satisfac- 
tion and to the admiration and awe of the young, and the cleanli- 
ness of his skin. He never came from the fields without immediately 
taking a bath in the tin tub in his room above the kitchen. And then 
he confided to you that the manager of the Turkish baths in S. had 
assured him that he had never seen a man from whom so little dirt 
could be extracted. 

Dear Uncle John! The master loved to tell of the skunk that he 
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caught in his rabbit trap. Uncle John was ignorant of the character- 
istics and capacities, if not indeed, of the existence of the wood pussy. 
He returned hastily, very pale, like a little boy to his father: “I say, 
Sam, there’s a little animal in that trap that has a most horrible 
smell! Do you know, it almost made me sick!” 

And of the dying Indian. A few miles beyond the hill was an Indian 
reservation. Here a small group of the “wards of the nation” lived 
with contentment on the produce of their farms and the allowance of 
their guardian. Whenever, through the favor of Providence or the 
United States Government, a member of the tribe happened to havea 
little ready money he followed the trail to the city. The trail to the 
city was clear and easy and straight but the return was devious, un- 
even, and beset often by difficulties quite insurmountable for the 
child of the forest. The monotony of the roadside was not uncom- 
monly broken by a bronzed figure sitting on the ground, the feet ex- 
tended, the back propped against a tree. If one stopped to investi- 
gate, an amiable grunt and a polite bow upset the happy balance of 
the peaceful slumberer who lay motionless, limp, and apparently life- 
less on the grass. It was not always safe to walk by the roadside after 
dark. One day, soon after his arriv:.l, Uncle John entered the house 
hastily, and with an air of concern exclaimed: “I say, Sam, there’s an 
Indian lying near the gate. He’s very ill. I think he’s dying.” 
With a smile of superior understanding the master descended the hill. 
He and uncle John held the limp and grunting figure erect and slowly 
led him up the hill. Alone, Uncle John convoyed his charge down the 
steep incline toward the reservation, the Indian, for some time, lifting 
his feet high in the air with each step as for a continued ascent. 

Uncle John smoked a pipe. Pipes were “taboo” in the house. He 
could only smoke in his own room. And so X’s room became an asy- 
lum. Every night after dinner they sat before the glowing hard coal 
fire, one of the high windows on the other side of the room ajar. When 
the pipe was finished, Uncle John leaned back in his chair, his hands 
clasped over his head. Soon the clasped hands slipped forward, for- 
ward, until with a jump he righted himself, only to relapse. Then, 
sleepily: “I say, X, it’s very close in this room!” Or awake and puff- 
ing at his pipe, he would chuckle, and to an enquiring glance: “Do you 
know, X, I was thinking of President Hayes offering a glass of lemon- 
ade to the German Ambassador at a State dinner!” Or again, “Do you 
know, X, I was thinking of the Pope.” The apparent paradox 


between the celestial and terrestrial attributes, functions and relations 
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of this dignitary was a never-ending source of pleasing suggestion to 
him. Dear Uncle John, those two pictures have given your quondam 
companion many a happy moment! 

The farming was unprofitable and Uncle John moved to town and 
wore a derby hat — O misery! And then, to D., where ten or fifteen 
years later, in the sordid current of a business life, he died. Ah, Uncle 
John, you should never have left the broad ocean or the moors and 
cliffs of Devon. You were too clean for this busy hemisphere; — and 
O, Uncle John, never, never should you have worn a derby hat! 

Then there was Fred, the man of all work, a clean, simple country 
boy whose grief and alarm at Blaine’s defeat were pathetic and amus- 
ing — and the dog, a short-haired, black nondescript with a deep 
distrust of all save proved friends, whose fixed hostility to tradesmen 
was sometimes an embarrassment. For he was a loyal defender of 
his home. 

And the horses; there were three. The farm horses which alone or 
together, were often used for driving to town, and the pony. The dean 
of the equine faculty was “old Jack.” Jack had had many and varied 
experiences in a life which had already attained the comfortable fig- 
ure of twenty-eight years. His last was an apprenticeship in a stone 
cart. Jack’s standard gait was a walk, stately, and incredibly deliber- 
ate. No ordinary persuasion could induce him to move at another 
rate. Whips — amused him. But if he were touched up with the butt 
of the whip on his hind legs, he would sometimes slowly move his ears 
and break into a gentle trot. One thing only would start Jack — noise 
— and an Indian war whoop from one of the boys which always em- 
barrassed the family, was the most effective stimulus. Then there 
was a worthy beast two years Jack’s junior. He was slightly lame in 
one hind leg and blind in one eye, but relatively speaking, an active 
animal. Together in the farm wagon, they were an effective pair — 
but they had sometimes an annoying persistence in backing. Lent 
one day to a neighboring farmer, they backed the wagon through 
his shed. The pony, et. 22, was a small, amiable and efficient horse 
which was generally driven in the buggy or in the two-seated open 
wagon to town on a Sunday. Much of the lives of these faithful 
animals was spent in a coat of caked mud, for the road to the valley 
led also to quarries, and stone carts reduced the highways to quag- 
mires in which one sank almost to the hubs of the wheels. 

There he sits, the dear old master, his black felt hat pulled down 
over his eyes, the fringe of white hair beneath, the gold-rimmed 
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glasses glistening in the sun, in the front seat of the open wagon, the 
stub of what was once a whip in his hand — for whips were short-lived 
with Jack — leaning forward from time to time to stir up the saunter- 
ing animal by a touch of the butt on his hind legs, — while a scandal- 
ized passer-by exclaims: “The brute!” 

There was another youth in the household, a year older than X. 
Donald B. was endeavoring to pass his entrance examinations to 
Cornell. Well-to-do, rather pampered at home, by no means lacking 
in wit and intelligence and ability, he knew not what work meant. 
Study? He had not the least intention of studying! Early in the year 
the master said that he never despaired of a pupil, however recalci- 
trant, if he could teach him to play chess. Don learned to play a good 
game of chess. He failed to enter Cornell. 

The master was the uncle of Sir R. W., later, as Lord A., the Chief 
Justice. A graduate of Trinity, Cambridge, he was an outstanding 
scholar, but he failed to take his degree, for in those days each gradu- 
ate was obliged to sign the thirty-nine articles of the faith. No human 
creed could bind the master, and — was it the first time in the history 
of the University? — the degree was withheld because the student 
would not sign that which to him was a lie. Years afterwards the 
University offered him his degree; he refused it. 

On leaving Trinity he came to the new country, to the other Cam- 
bridge with letters to some of the more distinguished of the faculty. 
The letters remained undelivered. On the Delta and at the river, at 
the wicket and at the oar, he found his best introduction. He coached 
the crew that rowed the first race with Yale. Soon, in the natural 
course of events, he met those to whom he might have delivered his 
letters. But for him his duty lay in the ministry and to B. he went, 
taking a struggling congregation. He was to give his services. His 
board and lodging only were to be paid. Later, when he had taken up 
other duties, he was dunned for his board. 

Wherever he went his character, his vigor, his spirit, his learning, 
his charm of manner, his fine enthusiasm made a deep impression; and 
well-to-do acquaintances in New York induced him to start a boys’ 
school. He gave up his charge and opened a school at B t. From 





the outset it was a success; it could not have been otherwise. In every 
way he was one of the boys, in their studies, in their amusements, in 
their sports, in their fights; he stood by to see that their fights were 
fair. Success came rapidly. He married Miss P., his loving and loyal 
helpmate for so many years. The future was assured. And then, 
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convinced that his real duty lay in the pulpit, he threw away assured 
success and took charge of a congregation in N. Later he was called 
to the more important post at S. With a small salary, a growing 
family and Uncle John, he lived in the house on the hill, and, from time 
to time, took into his household refractory boys who needed coaching 
to pass their college examinations — lucky rascals! 

Minister of the Unitarian church, the master was the friend of all 
his confréres of other faiths.. On one occasion he was said to have been 
voted a prize at a Catholic fair as the most popular minister of the 
town. When the Jews celebrated the one hundredth birthday of Sir 
Moses Montefiore, he was asked to deliver the address. Every Tues- 
day Dr. Q., the leading Presbyterian minister of S., who, from his 
pulpit, thundered forth the law and the gospel according to the 
thirty-nine articles of the faith, came for a day of chess and relaxation 
with his liberal confrére. The master, who had met and played with 
Morphy and other experts, was himself a remarkable player, and 
blindfold, carrying on several games at a time, he could easily beat 
ordinary players. To Dr. Q. he always gave a substantial handicap. 

These visits the boys enjoyed greatly, for Dr. Q. was a true sport and 
with little prompting embarked on stories of dogs and dog fights which 
delighted the irreverent youth who loved to draw the parson off his 
guard. One day, when there was a true “mix-up,” it was their con- 
viction that their reverend friend was as much interested in the mélée 
as in the separation of the beasts. 

And so for the young exile from college, work began. Out in the 
valley, three or four miles from the city, they were quite out of the 
world; and the domestic cares must have been very heavy for the 
kindly mistress of the house. The hour of breakfast varied, naturally, 
logically and delightfully, with the season — early in summer, late in 
winter. After breakfast, study and recitations. And how stimulating 
were those recitations! To the youth who had reached the parting of 
the ways and was ready for work, it was a joy. The master’s fund of 
general information was remarkable. He seemed to have met every- 
body. There was nothing about which he had not some interesting 
comment. 

The beautiful lines of Eschylus and Sophocles took on a new mean- 
ing as they fell from his lips. And the vigor with which he defended 
the simple and natural interpretation of disputed passages against the 
Teutonic sophistry of a Hermann was an unending delight. 

He had a true English sense of humor — that humor, precious pos- 
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session of our race, which is so much too subtle for the majority. Of 
his pupil he made a companion, and he felt himself his comrade. He 
was as keenly interested in sports — as active a participant indeed — 
as he had been thirty years before, and discussion of the Greek texts 
was interlarded with stories of athletic contests or comments on the 
leading pugilists of the day. Discussion of the texts? No, that was the 
very point; there was relatively little discussion of the texts — much, 
of the beauty of the lines and the story and the symbolism and the 
relation of it all to the Greek life of the day. Greek texts! For that 
boy, the plays were a wonderful sequence of living figures whose 
actions, whose words, whose lives became a part of his own. 

The master — such a man he had never seen. This gray-haired 
man was a boy like himself — a boy who understood and shared his 
enthusiasms and expressed them as he had never dared to do. And 
there were so many other thoughts and interests and visions, new and 
undiscovered, to which this companion introduced him. Above all 
was the contagious enthusiasm. This gray-haired man who could 
become as stirred and excited over a tennis game or a race or a prize 
fight as he, and was n’t ashamed to show it, was leading him as a 
comrade and half unconsciously, to feel that ’t was just as natural to 
show the same enthusiasm for beauty in all its forms. This energy and 
vigor and enthusiasm were protected by a power of concentration and 
a capacity for abstraction which constituted an almost impenetrable 
armor. 

On the mantelpiece in the general living room stood a clock around 
and about which were sundry bits of paper, memoranda. No reminder 
was necessary to prepare the master for the duties of Sunday but any 
extraordinary function — ah, that was a serious matter! The family 
was assembled, and with an air of humorous impressiveness, the little 
memorandum was waved in the air and fixed in its place: “A and B 
are to be married on Tuesday at . Now, for goodness’ sake, don’t 
let me forget it!” And they did not forget. It was their function to 
remember it. As for the master, his mind was full of other things. No 
vulgar detail could break into his dreams. 

The Mneid he could repeat in great part from memory. He never 
used a book when listening to Donald. It was almost the same with the 
Iliad and the Odyssey and with parts of the Greek tragedies. In the 
morning when rousing lazy members of the household one could hear 
him, repeating to himself, beautiful and resounding lines with the 
occasional interruption of: “Donald, McDonald, arise!” Nothing 
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could break through his serene abstraction. Among the complications 
and perplexities of daily life — and they were many for the dear lady 
who found it hard, indeed generally impossible, to keep servants so 
far from town — in the midst of discussion and argument and dispute 
in the circle gathered on winter nights in the living room, his thoughts 
pursued their uninterrupted course, as he sat, book or pen in hand, 
nature’s tonsure covered by a little black silk skull cap surrounded by 
his curly white hair, the firelight gleaming from his gold-rimmed 
glasses. Tales of his absent-mindedness they loved to tell — of the 
wedding in the summer for which he had come to town from his camp 
at the lake. But he came alone, and at the appointed hour, emissa- 
ries found him peacefully absorbed in a book at the public library. 
For had he not Jeft his memory at camp! 

At 12 o’clock daily they assembled at the tennis court, the master, 
his son, and the two pupils for the daily rubber, an important hour of 
the day that none forgot. On Monday, only, was this function in- 
terrupted for on that unlucky day the master lectured on astronomy 
at Miss J.’s boarding school. Miss J. knew her duty, and in good time 
weekly, she telephoned to remind him that this was the day of the 
lecture. 

Alas, once she forgot. The game was well under way when the tele- 
phone rang. In his white flannels, racquet in hand, he took up the ear- 
piece of the telephone. ‘Ah, Miss J., ah, Miss J., you and I forgot. 
You must never, never forget to telephone to me again for I’m so 
very, very busy, I can’t possibly remember. ... Yes — Yes — But 
you know I’m so very, very busy, I can’t possibly remember.” ... 
“Yes, yes, [know. Iknow. But then you must never, never forget 
to telephone to me in time, for I’m so busy I can’t possibly remem- 
ber.” ... “Ah, yes — ah, yes, exactly. But then, you know I’ve often 
told you that unless you do, I can’t possibly remember.” ... And 
the game continued. 

The telephone was one of those contrivances known as a party line. 
Each member of the circuit had a special call. Each call for some one 
in each house was very likely to seem to be his or her call. Eternal 
ringing — many futile answers — much confusion! 

Friday evenings the boys and the family awaited with rising antic- 
ipation as the weeks went by. For on Friday evenings, after dinner, 
the master communicated to two newspapers the subject of his Sun- 
day sermon. For weeks his subject was “God.” “Yes, yes. Is this 
Central?” “Yes. Will you kindly give me the Standard?” ... “Is 
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this the Standard?” “Yes; this is Mr. C. Will you be so good as to 
print the subject of my next Sunday’s sermon?”’... “Yes. God.” 
... God.” “G-O-D, God!” ...“ Yes. Thank you. Good-bye”... 
“Ts this Central?”’.. . “ Will you kindly give me the Courier?” etc., 
etc. 

The rising emphasis with which the Almighty’s name was uttered 
and the unction with which it was spelled, were a source of joy to the 
amused group gathered about the fire. 

And so it continued until one evening, after he had spelled the 
name of his maker in no uncertain tones, there was a long pause and 
then, “‘Aoh — A-oh — a-o-h, a-a-a-a-oh! It’s the subject of my next 
Sunday’s sermon!” 

As he came back into the room, his wife quietly looked up from her 
knitting; “Sam, what did that man say to you?” Crossing his hands, 
and, throwing back his head, he raised his eyes heavenward, passed to 
his chair and took up his book. On the following Friday, alas, the 
subject was changed. 

After meals and at odd moments, Donald and the master played 
chess, Don cleverly scheming to evade as many hours of study as he 
could. 

At night after nine the master played piquet with the other boy. 
The black skull cap, the fringe of nearly white hair, the big white 
beard, the gold-rimmed glasses made him a venerable and impressive 
object even at fifty-four. As he examined the cards he murmured con- 
tinually to himself in a tone of heroic solemnity: “‘ Now, sir, I would 
have you understand, sir, that this is a most remarkable hand, sir. 
Extraordinary! extraordinary! Most EXTRAORDINARY!” And then, in 
tones dying out almost to a whisper, ‘most extraordinary! most ex- 
traordinary!” “Sam,” his wife would say, “if you’re not careful, 
you ll come to talk to yourself as General Scott used to.”” To which 
there was no reply save perhaps a silent and a solemn bow. 

Those games of piquet — they began at nine and on week days 
ended at ten, for the selfish boy who was really working hard, wanted 
his full night’s rest. But on Saturday nights, when he had no respon- 
sibility for the morrow, but the master had, it took the united efforts 
of the family to break up the game! 

What a year it was for the two boys! At the outset there was but 
one disquieting thought. The master seemed so much better than 
those about him — so much bigger. He lived in a plane so far above 
and beyond the life that went on around him that at first, one won- 
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dered just how real, after all, was his understanding of the frailties of 
common mortals. Could such a man look with comprehension and in- 
dulgence on our vulgar weaknesses? Was not this fellowship, this 
comradeship that was springing up, based on the assumption, that he, 
the boy, was a far nobler, far better character, than in his heart he 
knew himself to be! 

The answer came soon. One cold fall evening not long after the be- 
ginning of the year, the master delivered an address in the city. The 
boys walked home — three and a half to four miles. It was cold. It 
was their first opportunity. They stopped at various bars on the way. 
Suddenly to his dismay his companion found that Don was drunk — 
maudlin. The walk was long; Don’s gait was very unsteady. The 
minutes passed. The master was waiting in the living room. As Don 
floundered into the hall: “Don, you’ve been drinking.” “No, sir, Mr. 
C., no sir, Mr. C., [have n’t drunk a drop!”’ And he doubled up com- 
ically on the sofa. “‘Don, I don’t care so much about the drinking, 
but don’t lie about it,” and he turned an inquiring glance from Don 
who, irresponsible, continued feebly to protest, to the other youngster 
who only could acknowledge that they had stopped by the way, and 
express his regret and his promise that it should never be repeated. 
Then, rising, and with the manner of one dismissing an unpleasant 
memory, almost cheerily: ‘“‘ Well, it’s late. Let’s go to bed!” 

A wretched night the boy spent. On the very first occasion he had 
shown himself unworthy of trust. Somehow it seemed as if this were 
the end of all things. The master would never understand. And the 
wonderful comradeship that had begun? Was that all at an end? 
What would his father feel when he knew? How utterly discouraged 
he would be? . . . Never again was the incident mentioned. The master 
knew his boys. Without a word he showed them that he understood 
and that he proposed to trust them. They knew and were his slaves. 
From that moment mutual confidence was unbreakably sealed. 

There had been other boys. One, they often spoke of. He had been 
with them fifteen years before. Rich, careless, lazy, engaging, at that 
time, before the days of dry plates, he had been a photographer. They 
had heard that when financial troubles had come, he had turned to 
photography for a living. Later he had married an actress who had 
stuck to him in his misfortunes. He had had misfortunes and he had 
“gone bad.” There the story stopped. “E.,”’ they called him. 

One Sunday afternoon in winter or early spring, as they were sitting 
before the fire, X noticed a rather odd figure passing by the front 
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window and toward the door — a shabby looking man in a heavy 
overcoat, rather threadbare and wern, with a ro]l of manuscript pro- 
jecting from one pocket, a dilapidated silk hat and a pale unhealthy 
looking face. He knocked. Mrs. C. opened the door. “‘Mrs. C. you 
don’t recognize me!” She did not — but the boy did. It was the face 
of E. of fifteen years before — the face of the little photograph on the 
mantelpiece. Poor E. They received him with open arms. The 
master led him from room to room and about the place, recalling in- 
cidents of bygone years, with something exquisitely tender and affec- 
tionate, almost caressing in his manner. Poor E.! His face showed the 
wreck that he was. The tears welled up into his eyes again and again 
— but the spirit was gone. The waxy pallor, the dull, lifeless manner 
showed only too clearly that it was worse than alcohol. He was acting 
at a dime museum — Richard III one night, “The Black Diamond” 
or something of the sort, the next. 

The boy was delegated to drive him to town. E. was a forlorn and 
wretched object, but on the way, he turned to his companion and with 
pathetic fervor and almost dramatic emphasis, said: “ You have little 
idea, young man, of your opportunity, of your privilege at this mo- 
ment. Mr. C. is the biggest, noblest, best man that ever lived. The 
year that I spent with him was the happiest, the fullest, the best of 
my life. I’d give my life to have that chance again!” And the tears 
came once more. Half an hour later he sought to persuade his com- 
panion to drink with him in the town. 

On clear evenings the master sometimes took the boys to his little 
observatory or set up his second telescope through which the bright 
points of the sky took on new and wonderful forms — the planets and 
their moons — Saturn and its ring — Jupiter — Sirius — the scarred 
and barren mountains of the moon. 

It was the year of the Blaine-Cleveland election with all its feeling 
and excitement. The master was calm and singularly careful of his 
expressions. How did he vote? With all his vigor and his fervor he 
was slow to condemn others, but there were incidents in Blaine’s 
career of which he spoke sadly. His disapproval he could show well 
enough — but he rarely showed it by words. Never an unkind word 
of another man. If one of us spoke harshly or uncharitably of a fellow, 
he would ignore it or change the subject, or speak in words of sadness 
or pity or sympathy. He had no enemies. 

An Englishman, says Herringham, “is taught that a cad is one who, 


when he is not giving offense is taking it, and that a properly be- 
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haved person never feels insulted because he never need.” So it was 
with the master. 

The bank of a friend and parishioner closed its doors. The deposi- 
tors lost all or almost all that they had trusted to its care. The moral 
responsibility of the banker seemed but too clear. In this bank was 
the master’s current account — nearly a thousand dollars. His son 
urged him to join other depositors in taking steps to save what they 
could from the wreck and pressed him for a reply. “Do anything! 
Take any steps! How can you ask me such a question? How can you 
fancy that Ican think of myself? It isn’t that that hurts me. It is the 
thought of poor Mrs. W. and the family. What do I care for my 
money at such a time as this?” 

There are those, says Maeterlinck in whose presence discord and 
strife are impossible. They have but to enter the room and there is 
peace. So it seemed with the master. Not the peace of compromise or 
sloth or cowardice, for there was no peace with that which was wrong 
or unclean — no compromise with evil. But in his presence the sun 
shone. In its warm rays that which was best in all came to the sur- 
face; and humor and a kindly but none the less incisive irony drove 
away irritation and protest. 

Once only did he show and express his anger. John L. Sullivan, 
then at the height of his powers, was to give an exhibition of sparring 
with Jack Ashton, his traveling mate. At the last moment the city 
government of S. with that fatuous hypocrisy which another genera- 
tion may regard as characteristic of our era in America, forbade the 
match. The master was a good boxer. In an earlier year while he was 
walking along a railway embankment with a pupil in search of geolog- 
ical specimens, a big fellow working on the track, seeing safety for 
himself in the clerical garb, became gratuitously abusive. Off came 
the clerical coat and up the sleeves, and after a few passes, a surprised 
and tamed man rolled down the embankment. 

That a group of vulgar politicians should take away from him his 
one chance of seeing the greatest fighter of his day, and should have 
the impertinence to pretend that their action was taken on moral 
grounds — this was more than an honest, manly soul could bear; 
and there was an explosion which lacked nothing in vigor and expres- 
siveness. 

Among the duties of the year for one of the boys were a number of 
themes and forensics for which a choice of subject was suggested by 
the instructor. Many of the subjects demanded thought and reflec- 
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tion. These the master delighted in discussing. Often the subject 
would engross him for days, and, on the succeeding Sunday, his 
thoughts on it were generally woven into the thread of his sermon. 
Into the mind of the pupil they sank like rain into the thirsty earth, 
and like rain in the earth they fostered and nourished new fancies and 
visions and ideals. 

On Sunday mornings the family drove to the city to church. The 
master generally spoke ex tempore, and usually his sermons were not 
only inspiring spiritually, but intellectually absorbing. He was a 
master of English and it was a joy to hear him speak. His clean-cut 
enunciation and the purity of his accent were balm to the ear, and an 
unfailing appreciation of the value of words gave force and vividness 
to thoughts expressed simply and without the superlatives and ex- 
pletives that emasculate the common language of the day. 

From time to time there were interesting visitors. Especially en- 
tertaining was Mr. A., a former minister of State of King Kalikaua. 
On the European trip of this amiable and naive potentate, it was A.'s 
function to write the Royal speeches and to see that they were prop- 
erly committed to his Majesty’s memory, which appears to have 
been fallible. His account of this journey was excruciatingly funny. 
In all these conversations the master took an active part. With a 
seemingly inexhaustible fund of general information, a large and 
varied acquaintance, a lively imagination and an enthusiastic interest 
in all about him together with an engaging sense of humor, he talked 
well; and he loved to talk. 

It might possibly be said of him as of the Oxford don, that know!l- 
edge was his forte — omniscience, his foible; but, with the sweetness 
of his character and the liveliness of his wit, only the dull and self- 
centred could be seriously annoyed. 

The intolerance of the fanatic always amused him. Some years 
later, Mrs. , a Boston “anti-imperialist,”” with characteristic and 
charmingly naive lack of comprehension that, among the elect, there 
could be a difference of opinion, held forth to him with blazing in- 
dignation, of the iniquity of the action of the government in assum- 
ing the responsibilities arising from the Spanish War. “My dear 
Boston friend, the earnestness of your convictions I doubt not. For 
your opinions, your fears and your forebodings I have a deep respect. 
But did it ever occur to you that there are others equally sincere who 
differ with you? And did it ever occur to you that infallibility is 
not of this world — no, not even of Boston? And that possibly, just 
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possibly, those others may be right? Pray, pray, bear with us and 
hope, if you cannot believe, that Heaven may yet hold a refuge for 
those who see things in another light.” 
* 
* * 


The clouds of winter passed away — Sunshine and green leaves 
and birds and spring returned. Nine months had passed. The hour 
for the final examinations was near. The boy was ready to go home. 
He had found new and warm friends, almost a new home. From the 
master he had gained an inspiration which, already, he knew to be in- 
estimably precious. But there was the real home and there were 
college associations to which he was attached. Then there was an- 
other thing. So deep was his gratitude that he disliked even to allow 
himself to think it, much less to say it or put it on paper; indeed it was 
one of those matters of personal pride that he could but keep to him- 
self. He had been a little annoyed that, at S., there was hardly a full 
realization that he was a senior at Harvard — a man of the world, ac- 
customed to associate with men of the world. Somehow or other, he 
felt that he had been regarded as a boy, which slightly wounded his 
dignity. With all his regret at leaving S., he looked forward longingly 
to meeting the old friends and renewing the old associations. 

*” 
* * 


June — Night — The college yard — The bright stars in an un- 
clouded sky, twinkling through the gently waving branches of the 
arching elms. The fresh, pure air of a summer night. Passing the o!d 
President’s House, a youth of twenty-one. Examinations were over, 
and for a week he had been renewing old associations. He was dis- 
appointed. Nine months! How everything had changed! College 
life had lost its poise. He was on his way home from a convivial gath- 
ering; it had been very noisy, foolishly noisy it seemed to him. These 
men, many of them his own classmates, seniors, had behaved like 
freshmen. The occasion had bored him and he had left early. He 
thought over the events of the week. It had been the same story day 
after day. Certainly the tone of the college had changed, and for the 
worse. His companions had grown younger in their point of view and 
more boisterous — really childish. He felt himself an outsider. O, not 
with Y or Z; they were understanding. But the others; how young 
they were! 
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He had been away but nine months. He had looked forward so 
longingly to his return. He had come back to find that the old life had 
changed and that he was almost a stranger. How could such a change 
have come in so short a time? 

Suddenly a thought flashed through his mind — a thought so start- 
ling that he stood still. Could it be — could it be that the change 
was in him? 

A boy, more of a boy than most of his associates, he had left Cam- 
bridge, and for nine months he had lived by the side of the master — 
just a little resentful that those about him had seemed to regard him 
as a boy. Nine months! And now it was the others, the men of the 
world that he had left behind, who had become boys to him. Nine 
months! Ten years! A life time! 

Thoughtfully, soberly, he walked on. Yes, yes, it was he who had 
changed. In the nine months of association with the master he had 
become a man. 

And the dream? The dream that had come to him so often? The 


dream had passed. 
* 


* * 


Dear Master, time laid its hand on you softly and led you gently to 
the peace from which you fell asleep. To you age could never come. 
And in the heart of one of your old boys you live forever young. 
Nearly forty years have passed. He himself is older than you were 
when first your blessed influence came into his life. He has had his 
share of joy and sorrow, of success and disappointment. His share of 
success and happiness has been far beyond his desert. Whatever suc- 
cess and happiness have been his, whatever good he may have done in 
this world are in great part due to you — to your example of courage 
and manliness and strength, of truthfulness and purity and sim- 
plicity, of tolerance and charity and love, of reverence for the past 
and confidence in the future, of consistent optimism — and to the 
great truth that you whispered in the ear of his conscience: 


The secret of eternal youth is enthusiasm! 


Note: The fact that the writer wishes this sketch to be printed 
anonymously robs the story in a sense of its completeness. The de- 
ficiency may be partly supplied by the statement that he is known by 
name to all Harvard men and that he is one of the most distinguished 
members of his profession. The Editor 
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THE PARIS OBSERVATORY AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON THE WORLD 


By A. E. KENNELLY, Hon. ’06 
Proressor oF ExvectricaL ENGINEERING 


NE of the most interesting institutions in Paris, from the interna- 
tional point of view, which an American can visit, is the obser- 
vatory at Paris. During the writer’s recent year of service in France, 
as first exchange professor in engineering and applied science, he had 
the privilege of seeing the observatory in the company of its director, 
M. Baillaud, an] of General Ferrié, of radio-telegraphic fame. The 
influences which this institution has exerted in the scientific history of 
France are great; but the influences which it continues to exert on the 
contemporaneous science of the world are perhaps yet greater, and de- 
serve to be brought to the attention of all scholars. The task is worthy 
of an abler pen than can be directed by this deponent; but if he can 
succeed in giving to the readers of the GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE even a 
faint reflection of this brilliant topic, he will be well content. Harvard 
graduates, staying in Paris, should take an opportunity to visit the 
observatory, which is usually opened to inspection, through applica- 
tion to the director, on the first Saturday afternoon of each month. 
A brief outline of the history of the Paris observatory may not be 
amiss. The foundation of the observatory, in 1667, was consequent 
upon the foundation of the Academy of Science at Paris in the Fire of 
London year 1666, by Colbert, minister of Louis XIV. The building 
was commenced in 1667, under the plans of Perrault, and the foun- 
dations were oriented by the members of the Academy with due cere- 
monies, on June 2lIst of that year. The building faces geographic 
north, very nearly. The meridian of Paris which is 2° .20’ .14” in 
angle, or 9 minutes 20.9 seconds in time, east of Greenwich, runs 
through the centre of the building, and the latitude of Paris is ordina- 
rily taken as that of the building’s south facade (48° .50’ .11” N.). 
The building has been restored and enlarged at various times; but the 
main lines remain as originally built. Its site lay on the outskirts of 
Paris well outside its walls at the date of foundation, among gardens 
and fields, but Paris, spreading southwards, overtook the observatory 
and its grounds before the date of the French revolution. 
We ordinarily associate telescopes and domes with an astronomical 
observatory; but the Paris observatory was built before the days of 
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mounted telescopes, and the roof was laid out flat for observations of 
the heavens with portable instruments. At that time the famous 
Italian scientist, J. D. Cassini — author of the Cassinian oval in geom- 
etry — was in the service of Pope Clement IX in Rome and Bologna, 
as engineer and astronomer. King Louis XIV, at the suggestion of 
Colbert, secured a reluctant consent from Clement for temporary use 
of Cassini’s services as director of the Paris observatory. Cassini 
came to the observatory in 1669, while the structure was being 
erected, was presented by Colbert to the King, and was persuaded to 
become permanent director of the observatory. He took up his abode 
there, married a Frenchwoman and settled down as an adopted 
Frenchman. A son was born to him at the observatory, and at his 
death this son succeeded him as director. In turn, a grandson and a 
great grandson were born at the observatory, and duly succeeded as 
the director. These four generations of astronomers are named in 
some books as Cassini I, II, III, and IV, like kings or pontiffs. For . 
124 years, the history of the four Cassini astronomers is the history of 
the Paris observatory. There have been several cases, like the Her- 
schels, of father and son, both well known astronomers; but this is 
probably the only case in the annals of astronomy, where the direc- 
torate of a national observatory has been held, and held with dignity, 
by four successive generations of the same family of astronomers. 
Cassini IV only left under compulsion of the French Revolution, in 
1793. 

Although there were no telescopes in the observatory when it was 
first built, celebrated telescopes were installed there at later periods, 
some of which are still to be seen by the visitor. 

As the work of the observatory developed and accumulated, the 
building became more closely identified with the scientific life of the 
French nation. French geography and geodesy took for reference 
meridian the meridian of the observatory. The international meter 
came to be defined as the ten millionth part of the length of the dis- 
tance from the geographical north pole to the equator, through this 
same meridian of Paris, so that on this basis, the quadrant of the 
earth through Paris observatory was to be just 10,000 kilometers. At 
the time when the international meter thus defined was first reduced 
to a standard length on a bar of metal, the precision of geodetic 
measures was not so great as it is to-day, and the Paris earth quad- 
rant is now stated to be approximately 10,002 km. or the interna- 
tional meter bar is short of the theoretical length by about one 
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fiftieth of one per cent. An error ceases, however, to be an error, as 
soon as its magnitude is known, and our international meter of to-day 
is thus identified in theory with the earth’s meridional length through 
the Paris observatory. Moreover, our United States foot, inch, mil, 
yard, pole or perch, surveyor’s chain, link, engineer’s chain, link, 
furlong and statute mile are all derived by law from the international 
meter, in fixed ratios; so that in this sense, all our measures of length 
are referable to a meridional length drawn through the centre of the 
Paris observatory. 

The story of the competition of meridians around the world for 
selection as the prime or reference meridian, is a fascinating one, but 
can only be touched upon here. In the measurement of latitude, the 
equator is the natural great circle of reference, the zero circle for all 
nations. In the measurement of longitude, however, one meridian is, 
a priori, as serviceable as another, once the selection has been made. 
Of course before the days of belief in a spherical or spheroidal earth, 
there could be no question of meridians of any kind. 

Dicearcus, a disciple of Aristotle, is credited with the production of 
the first map having a prime meridian, and he selected the meridian 
of Rhodes. In the times since Copernicus, various national meridians 
have been selected as zero; such as Gibraltar, Lisbon, Greenwich, 
Paris, Upsala, Stockholm, Washington and Berlin. The confusion 
created in the comparison of longitude on the charts of different na- 
tions, led to an effort to adopt an international meridian. The island 
of Teneriffe in the Canary group was advocated by the Dutch, 
and the island of Ferro or Hierro, westernmost in the same group, 
was suggested by Cardinal Richelieu. Jerusalem was also recom- 
mended by the Academy of Sciences of Bologna. Nevertheless, the 
International Geographical Congress at Rome in 1883 ruled all ref- 
erence meridians out of consideration, except those of Paris and of 
Greenwich. The Paris observatory was the foremost at that time in 
land geodesy, and the Greenwich observatory in navigation at sea. 
Since the surface of our planet is approximately three fourths ocean 
and only one fourth land, the advocates of the sea prevailed, and 
Greenwich became adopted as the international prime meridian. 
Since 1911, France has adopted, as legal time, Paris observatory 
mean time reduced by 9 minutes and 21 seconds, which corresponds 
to Greenwich mean time. 

Although the work of the Paris observatory has been most famous 
in astronomy, yet physics has also had its share. Thus, Arago dis- 
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covered rotatory polarization in the sunlight reflected from the win- 
dowpanes of the Luxembourg palace, which is distant about 1 kil- 
ometer north of the observatory. Although the glass may have 
changed, the windows of the Luxembourg museum are there, and at 
certain hours, the sunlight may still be seen reflected in them from 
the observatory roof. 

The interior groined arches and stonework of the observatory 
structure are very notable and are well worthy of examination, by 
the visitor. Indeed, to the student of stone construction, the inte- 
rior of the observatory is more fascinating than the exterior. 

The smoke of the city of Paris has long interfered with the service 
of the telescopes mounted in and around the observatory, to say 
nothing of the vibration caused by the heavy traffic in neighboring 
streets. On this account, the Paris observatory has left its best stellar 
observation work to more remote and quieter observatories, like those 
of Pic du Midi, Toulouse, Marseilles and Bordeaux; but in addition to 
its regular astronomical duties, it has kept continuously, since 1910, 
the very important international service of emitting daily radio time 
signals, through the wireless station at the Eiffel tower, distant about 
4 kilometers from the observatory. These signals are emitted from 
10.45 to 10.49 a.m., and again from 11.45 to 11.49 p.m. French 
legal time, which is also Greenwich mean civil time. In addition, the 
observatory sends out daily through the Eiffel Tower, certain special 
time signals for national and international scientific purposes. These 
various time signals are detected by ships remote on all the oceans, 
but particularly over the north Atlantic ocean. The Eiffel Tower 
radio signals are characteristic and readily distinguished. On one 
occasion during the war, the writer, in a British airplane sailing 
over southern England, was able to observe, by radio, the great- 
circle bearing or azimuth of the Eiffel Tower to an apparent precision 
of about one degree, by means of a special radio goniometer installed 
near the tail of the airplane. 

The great Eiffel tower, constructed in 1889 to celebrate the Paris 
Exposition of that year, is still the highest structure erected by man 
(three hundred meters). Its scientific association with the Paris ob- 
servatory into one mechanism enormously increases the observatory’s 
sphere of influence. The master sidereal clock at the observatory is set 
in a vault twenty-six meters below the ground level; so as to shield it 
in large measure from vibrations and from variations of temperature. 
The time-signal clocks that give their beats to the world through the 
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powerful radio apparatus at the Eiffel Tower, are on the ground floor, 
but they are kept carefully checked against the master clock beneath. 
Astronomical observations are frequently made, with the observatory 
transit instruments, during fair weather, to check the beat of the 
master clock. Moreover, when, as often happens in winter at Paris, 
there are many successive days of wet or cloudy weather, time signals 
received by radio from other and distant observatories where the sky 
may be clear, are utilized for keeping check on the master clock. 

When, therefore, far out at sea, the navigator with the telephone 
at his ear listens to the time signals from F.L., the Eiffel Tower, he is 
virtually listening to the beats of the distributor clock down in the 
main hall of the Paris observatory. The signals over the seas fly 
through the air almost at the velocity of light; so that if they are 
heard, as is often the case, on the Atlantic coast of North America, 
their transit time across the Atlantic from F.L. is only about the 
fiftieth of one second. Indeed the necessary retardation in the relay 
mechanism between the observatory and the tower is greater than 
that of the overseas transmission. 

Projects are on foot for careful difference of Jongitude measure- 
ments with the aid of radio signals between three astronomical sta- 
tions around the world. The stations of Algiers, Shanghai and San 
Francisco have been suggested. The difference of longitude thus ob- 
tained should, of course, sum up to 360°, or 24 hours time. The vari- 
ous national observatories would then link themselves into the system 
by local longitude observations. Since the Paris observatory began to 
emit official time signals, various national observatories throughout 
Europe and in America have compared their own times with Paris and 
with each other by radio. Certain discrepancies, as yet unexplained, 
have thus been brought to light, which are too small to disturb navi- 
gators; but are large enough to attract the attention of astronomers 
and geodesists. In the unraveling of these small discrepancies, the 
Paris observatory is sure to be an interested collaborator. It is enlist- 
ing the aid of Father Time in tying together the thoughts of the world 
by waves of radio-communication. 
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THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL! 


By HENRY BRADFORD WASHBURN, 91, 
DEAN oF THE EpiscopaL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


N what way are our young men trained for the ministry? An 

answer to this question will make it possible for the public to form 
an opinion as to whether the present method of preparation is good or 
not and, if not, in what way it may be improved. There is nothing 
that we men who are connected with theological schools would appre- 
ciate more thoroughly than helpful criticism of our institutions — 
criticism based on knowledge of the present conditions, and carefully 
thought-out ideas as to what a theological school should be. 

The original trustees of the Episcopal Theological School decided to 
place the school in Cambridge, so that the students might always be 
kept in an atmosphere of stimulating thought. It had been a custom 
to locate theological seminaries in the country or in small towns or 
cities, on the somewhat monastic theory that the less distraction the 
deeper the devotion to study. A counter theory was arising, however, 
to the effect that a minister, to be a leader of thought, must live his 
life among men, and consequently that he must receive his training 
where he might mingle with those in closest touch with progress. In 
1867, the trustees of the Episcopal Theological School anticipated the 
action since taken by many schools, and erected their buildings within 
the neighborhood of Harvard and within easy reach of the resources of 
Boston. Their wisdom has been amply justified. Their forethought 
has resulted in the cultivation of a theology that can stand the strain 
of contact with daily life. 

How do the students spend their days? They breakfast between 
half-past seven and half-past eight. They and all the members of the 
faculty go to chapel at half-past eight. They attend lectures and they 
study between nine and one. At one o’clock they lunch together in 

1 Reprinted by the courtesy of The Churchman. 
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their refectory, where there are also men from the Law School and 
other graduate departments of the university. Between two and half- 
past five they study and exercise, having for the latter all the resources 
of the university — the river for rowing and skating, the tennis 
courts, the baseball and football fields. At half-past five, they attend 
Evening Prayer. At six o’clock they dine, after which they sometimes 
hear an expert on some social or religious subject, sometimes go to 
their men’s or boys’ clubs or church school training classes, and usually 

' prepare for the following day’s work in class. It is an ample and varied 
program. The right kind of man finds that his time is fully and 
profitably engaged. 

But what do the students study? They study the Bible. They do 
not study the Old Testament in a way so common forty or fifty years 
ago as a book somewhat apart from life and a record of experience 
totally unlike that described in other books. They study it as the 
history of a nation unusually conscious of its relationship to God and of 
a people daily learning more of God as it developed onwar!] toward the 
time of Christ; they try to master it as a storehouse of information 
about men who have had remarkable experience of the closeness and 
the reality of God in their personal lives, and of men who have brought 
their inspiration into practical contact with daily conduct; they work 
over its contents because there they find, written in matchless lan- 
guage, now in prose, now in verse, the consecration, the aspiration, the 
achievement of those whose experience with God has become the soul 
of the western world, and may possibly become the soul of a large part 
of the eastern world. 

They study the New Testament. They are drilled in the contents of 
the Gospels; they familiarize themselves with the geography and the 
customs of the Holy Land, that the daily life of Jesus may be vivid to 
them; they read and analyze the teaching of Jesus in the light of 
contemporary thought and conduct, trying to find its universal prin- 
ciples; they are led up to the point where they may appreciate that the 
personality of Jesus is even greater than all that He said and did, and 
where He becomes a master for to-day as well as for a society of so long 
ago; they study the Epistles and other parts of the New Testament so 
that they may know the men who came in closest contact with our 
Lord and who, therefore, were in intimate sympathy with His purpose. 

They study Church History. Such an occupation familiarizes them 
with the experience of an institution that has outlived the empires and 

kingdoms of the West. It shows them where the Church has failed and 
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where it has succeeded. It teaches them to-day to avoid the mistakes 
and profit by the right judgments of the past. It gives them an oppor- 
tunity to analyze the character of the geniuses of Christian history — 
of a man like Gregory I, who successfully met the problem of giving a 
Christian civilization to the vigorous young nations of the West; of a 
man like St. Francis, whose affection for men and whose love of God 
were so similar to his Master’s; of a man like Luther, who not only 
aroused the personal religion of vast reaches of northern Europe, but 
whose theory of princes changed the nature of royal authority; of a 
man like Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits — able teachers 
of their day, effective social workers, dauntless missionaries — men 
who willed to make the facts of religion real and who succeeded. 

They study the history of religion and missions. They do this in a 
way rather different from the method of a generation ago. Naturally 
they read of the history and present condition of missions in Japan 
and China, for example. They know what has been done and what is 
being done in such countries. But quite as important as this, they 
master the local religions not only that they may understand in what 
respects Christianity is superior, but also so that they may perceive in 
what way Christianity fulfils the deeper purpose of these religions and 
how Christianity itself may in turn be enriched by pagan truths. 
They prepare themselves to instruct their future congregations in an 
intelligent idea of other peoples and their faith, and, if they are them- 
selves to become missionaries, to appreciate the significance of the 
religion of the people among whom they may work. 

They study how they may most effectively minister to their people. 
They are brought into contact with the problems of the parish — how 
to educate the children in religion; how to minister to the sick that 
their peace of mind may assist in again giving health to the body as 
well as to the soul; how to comfort the afflicted that their sorrow may 
be relieved by a consciousness of the companionship of God; in what 
ways influences may be brought to bear on boys and men, girls and 
women, that the parish may become a working unit for enterprises 
that make for private and public good. 

To assist toward these purposes they are instructed in the use of the 
voice, in methods of collecting material to be used in addresses and 
sermons, and in the various ways of putting into helpful form what 
they have to say, and also in forms of service — both prayers and 
music — forms which are at once full of the religious experience of the 
past and full of the aspiration of the present. 
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They are brought into touch with the problems of society. They 
discuss and study the questions arising from the present condition of 
the relationship between capital and labor, from the way in which 
large proportions of the people are obliged to live — from the facts 
relating to delinquency and crime, from the rapidly changing points of 
view in regard to the state. These and kindred subjects they examine, 
not merely for the interest that lies within them, but for the signifi- 
cance they may have for them. They want to know in what way the 
Christian religion may hold men and may help the state. Believing as 
they do that fidelity to the Christian religion alone will create the use- 
ful citizen and the successful state, they try to discover where that 
religion is needed and how it may be applied. 

Above all, however, they are drilled in clear thinking on religious 
problems. They want to be ready to help others to think clearly, so 
they study and discuss a wide variety of moral and religious questions 
— such as the meaning of sin, the problem of evil, the theories of 
immortality, the relationship between man and God. They are intro- 
duced to all manner of opinion on such subjects so that they will 
recognize any of these as they appear in individual cases and so that 
they may direct the thought into helpful channels, 

All that I have said thus far applies exclusively to the work that 
may go on within the limits of the theological school itself. The stu- 
dents, however, live in a far larger world than this. They are a part of 
the university nearby. The affiliation between the school and the 
university gives them perfect freedom to take whatever courses they 
wi in pursuit of the information they need. 

Without exception the students take advantage of this privilege. 
Even those who do not care to make a special study of some one aspect 
of the ministry realize the practical value of literature, of economics, 
of sociology, and of psychology, for example, in the profession for 
which they are preparing. Certain kinds of problems and certain 
methods of life are common to all types of the ministry. The students 
know that no minister is properly equipped unless he may correctly 
use his mother tongue, unless he understands the world in which he 
lives, and unless he is aware of the complex mystery of the human 
mind. 

But such a connection with a university makes it possible for those 
who wish to do so to become masters in some one aspect of the min- 
ister’s work. 

Suppose, for example, that a young man were expecting to become 
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a worker in a country district. Suppose this were his ambition on his 
entrance into the school. Supported by a wide and deep college train- 
ing, he would, of course, become familiar with the Old Testament and 
the New, with Church History and with other studies indispensable to 
a minister’s training. But he would then familiarize himself with the 
problems current among the people with whom he would pass his life. 
He would drill himself thoroughly in economics and in sociology, 
particularly as they throw light on the business and the social life, for 
example, of the New England hill-town, of the ranch of the Middle 
West, or of the orange and lemon districts of California. He might 
even attend the agricultural department of the university for certain 
of his courses, that he might have at least a sympathetic knowledge of 
the actual occupations of his parishioners. Naturally he would not 
assume to be an expert in any particular branch of agricultural life. 
To be an expert in religion would be his chief ambition. But he would 
be fitting himself to live in the same trade atmosphere as that in which 
the men and women of his parish were living; he would know their 
standards of conduct, their temptations, their opportunities to help 
the community — just where they might become part of a kingdom of 
God. 

Suppose, again, that he wished to become a teacher as well as a 
minister (and one must remember here that the professions of teaching 
and the ministry have always been very closely related). In the school 
he would study the subjects fundamentally necessary to the ministry. 
He would then look to the university for courses in the science of 
education and in the subject he wished to teach. Men whom you 
know, masters and head-masters of our private schools, professors in 
our colleges, are the illustration of what I mean. 

Take one more example — that of the man who wants to spend his 
life in the mission field. No one more than he will feel the need of 
those subjects which underlie the nature and history of our religion; 
no one will be more eager than he to know how to teach and to preach 
and to help individual men and women. But he will be fully aware 
that his equipment must be far richer than this. The missionary of 
to-day must be schooled in the religions of the country into which he 
goes; he must also be thoroughly versed in its history. If it is so 
plainly necessary for a minister in his native land to appreciate its 
religion and to be familiar with its history, how much more truly may 
it be said of a man in a foreign land, where the very conditions of his 
success are his ability to plumb the people’s religious feeling and com- 
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prehend their political purpose! He utilizes the university as well as 
the theological school for the double purpose. And he goes forth armed 
with information as well as with enthusiasm. It would be difficult to 
prepare for his task if he were not trained in a center of rich resources. 

And so it may be with any specialty within the ministry. The school 
and the university allow a man an opportunity to prepare for these 
and many other definite tasks. 

But there are advantages in such an affiliation which have to do 
with aspects of the student’s life other than study. At Cambridge 
there are many strictly theological courses in which students of many 
denominations work together. The Harvard School of Theology 
being non-sectarian, there are men of varied points of view coming 
together in certain of the classes. Such an association assures a 
breadth of view, a tolerance, a sympathy with difference of opinion 
that would be hardly possible in the ecclesiastical hot-house method of 
training. Men subjected to such associations during their preparation 
for the ministry are likely to become believers in a Church which 
is much larger than the limits of their own communion. They will 
be among those who will strive for the unity of which we stand in such 
sore need. Three times a week, for example, the men of these two 
seminaries may study New Testament problems together, and three 
times a week they may study Church History together. 

The contact, however, is good not only for the students; it is equally 
valuable for their teachers. The faculties of the two Cambridge 
schools, with President Lowell, dine together two or three times a year 
to discuss the developments of the affiliation and to consider questions 
vital to theological education and the ministry. Such a friendly 
gathering is a guarantee of brotherhood and mutual understanding; 
furthermore the interchange of opinion in scholarship and religion 
keeps the heart and mind sensitive to the finer aspects of the truth. 
It is also good for us teachers to teach men and to answer the questions 
of men whose ecclesiastical traditions have been somewhat different 
from our own. A teacher may take certain things for granted if he is 
dealing only with those of his own church. But if a church historian 
is dealing with the subject of the government of the early Church and 
js confronted with Congregationalists as well as Episcopalians he is 
likely to take for granted nothing whatsoever. The most peacefully 
inclined Congregationalist exerts a very wholesome influence on the 
teacher who would assume that bishops always were what they are. 
One must not suppose, however, that the affiliation with the uni- 
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versity means an indistinguishable intermingling of the institutions. 
Quite the contrary in purpose and in fact! When President Lowell 
urged the representatives of the theological schools to preserve the 
characteristic features of their institutions, he said that the very 
purpose of the affiliation was that each school should offer the com- 
munity its own traditions in religion and worship and the points of 
view it thought sound in history and theology. Otherwise there would 
be no richness in our association, no positive contribution to the com- 
munity life. It was very wise counsel. 

Remembering this advice and conscious that our Church has some- 
thing to offer, our daily routine is so planned that our men will be 
steeped in the atmosphere of their own Communion. Twice a day 
they worship in the language of the liturgies; most of their study is 
under the direction of men of the same ministry as that into which 
they are entering; all their practical work is done in the Episcopal 
churches of the neighborhood. They are, however, kept constantly 
aware that neither their language of worship nor their precious 
historical and religious points of view are necessarily the whole truth 
nor the final truth; that these are but the rich results of a certain kind 
of Christian experience which appeals to them as sound from reli- 
gious and scholarly points of view. Prizing it highly, eager to en- 
rich it and if need be change it, they live within its influence and 
they offer it as their contribution to the university neighborhood 
and to the Christian Church. 


SOME ANTHROPOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF CHINA! 


By CHI LI, Grapvate Scuoot or ArTS AND SCIENCES 


_ from one angle, the Chinese are not a homogeneous 
race either ethnically or physically, just as the Europeans as a 
whole are not a homogeneous race either ethnically or physically; 
viewed from another angle, the Chinese are a homogeneous race both 
ethnically and physically, just as the Europeans as a whole are a ho- 
mogeneous race both ethnically and physically. I make these state- 
ments in order to show that the anthropological problems of China 
are comparable in magnitude to those of Europe, and their solutions 
equally difficult. 

The anthropological problems of China naturally fall into two 


1 Read December 28, 1922, before the American Anthropological Association. 
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classes: those which are of a universal character and those which are 
peculiarly Chinese. To my mind the second class is the more im- 
portant. At present, however, I shall limit myself to the problems 
that have a general tradition behind them and are commonly recog- 
nized as anthropological. This, for three reasons: (1) they are more 
intelligible, (2) they are more immediate, (3) they are the subjects 
which I have studied in the last two years under the guidance of 
Professor Hooton and Professor Dixon of Harvard University. 

China as a field of anthropological inquiry is as yet hardly touched. 
Bearing this in mind, I feel that my first effort should be to survey 
the whole field, in order to find out what are the problems. My par- 
ticular task is therefore not to solve any phase of the problem as a 
whole. 

I have chosen five different angles for my approach and come to 
some rather puzzling results with many difficulties hitherto unsus- 
pected. In this paper, I propose to state briefly each of these five in 
turn. If I have any time left, I shall go into some of the salient as- 
pects of the problem which I would consider as fundamental so far as 
the Chinese field is concerned. 

To begin with: I have measured and observed 111 Chinese. This 
is a small number. But the surprising fact is, that, after a survey of 
all the literature on the physical anthropology of the Chinese, I find 
that my present series is the longest of its kind and on the whole the 
most accurate in existence. Some of the results are of considerable 
interest. Epicanthus, for instance, is by no means a universal physi- 
cal trait of the Chinese. Twenty-five per cent of my cases do not 
possess this famous mongoloid fold. Occasionally I have found a ru- 
fous tendency in the Chinese hair; occasionally I have found it curly. 
To go into detail of the descriptive characters, however, would bring 
me too far from my present theme. I must content myself with a 
summary statement of the results of the analysis of the measurable 
traits. Head-index, nasal-index and stature have been chosen for a 
distributive study. For this purpose, I have incorporated all the 
available data of my predecessors. All these three physical traits of 
the Chinese show wide range of variation: for stature, from 141 cm. to 
186 cm; for cephalic index, from 66.5 to 98.5; for nasal index, from less 
than 50 to over 100. These traits are, moreover, combined in many 
curious ways: there is the long-headed with a narrow nose; there is 
the long-headed with a wide nose; there is the round-headed with a 
narrow nose, and there is the round-headed with a wide nose. A def- 
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inite trace of dwarf is also discernible in south China. I do not con- 
sider my data as sufficient to warrant any dogmatic conclusion; but 
I do consider them as conclusive evidence of the great complexity of 
the physical traits of the modern Chinese, who have been in general 
regarded as a homogeneous race. 

I say the physical traits of the modern Chinese quite advisedly; be- 
cause the Chinese to-day are not what they were five hundred years 
ago; and those in turn were different from the Chinese in the time of 
Confucius. To trace out the ethnical changes, I have secured two 
unique sets of data: one to show the change in the size of the histori- 
cal Chinese and the other, the evolution of their constituency. The 
change of the size is studied by comparing the dates in which the 
fortified settlements in different parts were built; the change of con- 
stituency is studied, by tracing back the origins of the Chinese sur- 
names. I need to go into these more in detail. 

Every one knows that there is a Great Wall in China. Few, how- 
ever, know also that in every district in China there is a town-wall 
built sometimes as far back as four thousand years. In fact, the 
Chinese began to fortify their settlements when the A°geans had just 
emerged from the Stone Age. Owing to the labor of the Chinese his- 
torians in the past there has been left a record of the dates of the 
building of 4478 city walls. By comparing these dates, I have been 
able to map out three great archeological zones of China proper, 
corresponding to three great wall-building activities. The expansion 
of this wall-building activity, I find, can be successfully employed as 
an index of the evolution of the size of the historical Chinese. 

On the other hand the origins of the Chinese surnames as stated 
in the genealogical records provide a set of material showing the grad- 
ual infiltration of the Northern tribes into the Chinese area. The 
surnames of the Tunguse origin, the Hiung-nu origin, the Mongol 
origin, for instance are all found. 

With these three sets of data, namely, the physical measurements, 
the dates of the wall-building, and the origins of the surnames, as my 
framework, and with an additional study of 1500 years of Chinese 
census and different historical accounts, I have come to the conclu- 
sion, that there are five major and four minor ethnical elements which 
have entered into the composition of the modern Chinese. The five 
major groups are: the Descendants of the Yellow Emperor, the Tun- 
guse Group, the Mon-Khmer speaking Group, the Shan-speaking 
Group, and the Tibeto-Burman speaking Group. The historical ten- 
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dency is for the Tunguse Group to replace the Descendants of the 
Yellow Emperor and the Descendants of the Yellow Emperor to re- 
place the other three. 

From these five sets of data, I have also been able to construct both 
the temporal and the spatial aspects of the migration of these five 
ethnical groups in great detail. Stated in terms of these five ethnical 
elements, the Descendants of the Yellow Emperor, the earliest Chi- 
nese, were found only along the banks of Hoang-ho, in the time of 
Confucius. The movement of this group began in the second century 
B.c. At first it took a southeastern direction. Once begun, this 
movement was pushed on slowly and steadily. Its climax was reached 
in the period between the third and the sixth century a.D., when the 
first great barbarian invasion of China took place. As a result of this 
invasion, the population along the banks of Hoang-ho became less 
homogeneous and fused with the tribes from the North and the 
Northwest : — the Hiung-nu Group, the Tibetan Group, and the Tun- 
guse Group. Eight hundred years after the beginning of this period, 
that is, about the eleventh century, A.D., another Tunguse invasion 
took place, which resulted in another great movement of the Chinese 
population as a whole. These two great movements, taken by and 
large, have produced more ethnical change in China than any other 
single cause. In the course of this southeastward expansion, the 
aborigines of south China were gradually absorbed. 

These are the broad features of the general results of my last two 
years’ research. It must be obvious even from such a cursory review 
of what I have done that there is a large scope for great scientific effort 
along this line. There is a need in the Chinese field, of an archeologi- 
cal survey, an ethnographical survey, and an anthropometrical sur- 
vey. All these problems are of immense magnitude and require great 
ingenuity for solution. But in the nature of the case, these problems, 
while difficult, are not baffling. Looking from a different angle, a 
Chinese anthropologist would feel the compelling force of another 
class of anthropological problems which are less tangible, more subtle, 
vastly more important, but less capable of being stated in the present 
day scientific terminology. Nevertheless, I shall try to present my 
case as definitely as I can. What I mean is the study of the Chinese 
language and the effect of the Chinese written language on the devel- 
opment of the Chinese culture. 

Language has been traditionally treated by European scientists as 
merely a collection of sounds rather than an expression of something 
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inner and deeper than the vocal apparatus. In the field of written 
language, I suppose, philologists of the Aryan group have been long 
persuaded that “‘the alphabet”’ is the best written language in exist- 
_ence and represents the best achievement of all human intellectual 

effort. Perhaps some human beings on a different planet would be 
able to judge to what extent this is true. A Chinese, however, cannot 
be expected to accept this assertion without some reservation, because 
he sees the other side of the problem. He will argue in somewhat the 
following fashion: that just as the alphabetical civilization is only one 
kind of civilization, not all civilization, so the alphabetical language 
is only one kind of written language, not all written language. Divid- 
ing the world culture of the living races on this basis, one perceives a 
fundamental difference between that of the alphabet users and that 
of the hieroglyph users. The history of the Western civilization shows 
that the merit of the alphabetical language is its capacity for change 
and its correlative defect is its incapacity to sustain an idea. The 
extra-fluidity of the alphabetical language is at least partially respon- 
sible for the many fluctuations in Western history. The history of the 
Chinese shows that the main virtue of the hieroglyphic language is 
that as an embodiment of final and simple truth, it is invulnerable to 
storm and stress; while its correlative defect is its resistance to change. 
The alphabetical civilization on the whole may be described as an 
index-civilization; the hieroglyphic civilization, a picture-civilization. 
In the modern society, the index-civilization has of course many ad- 
vantages over the picture-civilization. For it is possible for modern 
society to exist without art, literature, morals, and religion; but it can- 
not endure a day without the index-system. Destroy the index sys- 
tem in the morning and the modern society will tumble down before 
midnight. I don’t believe that anybody knows that one of the fun- 
damental reasons why China is so slow in getting modernized is that 
its language cannot be indexed. For modern culture means science 
and machinery. Neither can operate without an index system, and 
the Chinese language cannot provide one. But this, as Mr. Kipling 
would say, is another story. 

To come back to my original theme: the arguments advanced so far 
are intended to show that the alphabetical language, wonderful as it is, 
has a limited function. In so far as its function is limited, it cannot be 
regarded as almighty. This further means that on the one hand nine- 
tenths of the so-called scientific interpretation of culture which claims 
objective validity, will on further analysis betray language prejudice 
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and amount to no more than a bit of solemn humbug; and on the 
other hand that there is a close correlation between the nature of the 
alphabetical civilization and the nature of the alphabetical language. 
The same is to be said of the hieroglyphic civilization and the hiero- 
glyphic language. I derive further support for my contention from 
three other sources: (1) mathematical logic which shows that all 
rigid logical thinking has to be presented in mathematical symbols, 
not in alphabetical language; (2) behavioristic psychology, which 
shows that all thinking, including alphabetical thinking, is only a 
type of behavior, not a mysterious faculty; and (3) introspective 
psychelogy, which shows that there is an intricate relation between 
the language-symbols on the one hand and the origin, growth, formu- 
lation and mobility of ideas on the other. So we are driven to the con- 
clusion that the problem of the effect of the written language on the 
development of the higher culture is a very important one. If it is 
honestly faced, it may help to solve the problem of “‘ psychical unity,” 
a term which has been much used but little understood. I have no 
time here to go into the technique required for the solution of this 
problem. But I make bold to predict that if there are contributions 
from the Chinese to the study of anthropology in the next thirty 
years, the most important will be along this line. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


T HE number of Freshmen admitted to Harvard College by exami- 
nation was larger in 1920 than in 1919, and in 1921 increased 
nearly thirty per cent over 1920. This year it has remained almost 
unchanged; for although slightly more candidates took the exami- 
nations the number who succeeded in passing them was a little smaller, 
being 754 against 773 a year ago. It seems not improbable that, for a 
college with an entrance examination like ours, the great increase in 
students that followed the war has reached its limit. Of those entitled 
to be admitted 698 entered, against 709 last year. A considerable 
number of candidates who pass the examination always fail to enter; 
some of them because in June they have not definitely selected their 
college, others for reasons of health or means of support, while not a 
few are kept out for a year on the ground that they will derive more 
profit from college when older. This last reason seems in almost all 
cases a mistake. Statistics compiled by Dean Holmes some years ago 
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showed conclusively that the younger students were better in scholar- 
ship and conduct than the older ones. This result is no doubt due in 
part to the fact that the student who enters young is on the average 
a brighter, more industrious, more serious boy than one who completes 
his school days at a later age. But there is also something in taking 
each part of the educational process at the appropriate time. Many 
a student enters older than is wise and then strives to go through his 
college course in three years, thereby substituting a year in school for 
one in college, although for the development and maturing of his ca- 
pacity the latter is far the more valuable. With the long preparation 
now required for any professional or commercial career our youth 
tend to enter upon their life’s work too late, and to lay the foundation 
for their career at a time when they should be actively engaged in it. 
That often creates a desire for knowledge directly useful to the ne- 
glect of deepening and enlarging the outlook on life; an impatience 
with studies that would have been appropriate earlier, but are irk- 
some when taken too late. Any youth of ordinary ability can be pre- 
pared for our examination at seventeen. At that age he is quite com- 
petent to pursue college courses, and four years afterward, when he is 
twenty-one, is as late as he ought to begin the study of his profession 
or the apprenticeship for his career. In the case of young men who pass 
the examination for admission and then postpone their-entrance, there 
is a further disadvantage. Their course of study is necessarily 
broken or diverted, and it is often hard for them to take up again the 
normal current of work. The transition from school to college, from 
set tasks performed under a regular supervised assignment of time to 
a freer self-direction — a change in which many students are in danger 
of losing their bearings — becomes more difficult if in the meanwhile 
their attention has been turned into a different channel and the mo- 
mentum has been lost. 

Although the number of Freshmen entering by examination is only 
eleven less than last year the class is considerably smaller. Leaving 
out the dropped Freshmen, it is 767 against 817 last year. The differ- 
ence lies in the decrease of the men transferred without examination 
from other colleges. This year there were 69 such men (including five 
who entered last midyears) while last year there were 108. The rea- 
sons for such a falling off were suggested in the preceding report, one 
of them being the dislike of being treated as Freshmen after passing a 
year in that class elsewhere without deficiency, and another an in- 
creasingly strict scrutiny of the applicants. It may be observed, how- 
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ever, that a larger proportion of those whose applications for admission 
were accepted actually entered than last year — in 1921, 108 out of 
144; in 1922, 69 out of 75 — a fact which encourages the belief that the 
men who failed to come were on the whole those who had the less defi- 
nite educational motives. 

If the rapid increase of students following the war has not yet come 
to an end, the prospect of a further growth in the undergraduate body 
raises serious problems. One of them is that of dormitories, and indeed 
of housing of any kind. The Dean of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration points out in his report that the construction of the subway, by 
bringing Cambridge closer to Boston, has caused many people to seek 
apartments here, and suddenly transformed the conditions from those 
of a suburban to those of an urban place. This has rendered the ques- 
tion of housing for all our students much more acute. It has been 
most evident in the case of the Freshman Halls, which have rooms for 
five hundred men, including the proctors. When they were built that 
was enough for all the Freshmen who did not live at home, but it is far 
from being so now, and beside the newcomers in the College more than 
a score of Engineering School Freshmen also live there. Shepherd Hall, 
a building belonging to the University, and Drayton Hall, a private 
dormitory, have, therefore, been reserved for Freshmen, with a provi- 
sion that they shall take their meals in the Freshman Halls not far 
away, thereby sharing in the common life. These two dormitories hold 
sixty-seven men, but there are in addition ninety-four Freshmen liv- 
ing in other dormitories and boarding houses in Cambridge, beside one 
hundred and fifty-one living at home, a part of whom would, no doubt, 
be in the Freshman Halls instead of at home were there room for them. 
By the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock of Chicago a 
fourth Freshman Hall will be built in memory of their son, George 
Alexander McKinlock, Jr., of the Class of 1916, a gallant officer who 
fell at Berzy-le-Sec, on July 21, 1918. We are deeply grateful for this 
memorial to a brave soldier, which will be an inestimable boon to gen- 
erations of future students living in the hall that bears his name. 

For other students, as well as for the Freshmen, more dormitories 
are sorely needed. Of late years there has been a widespread and grow- 
ing recognition of the importance of community life in the formation 
of character among students. One hears it even in parts of Continen- 
tal Europe where dormitories have hitherto been quite unknown; and 
in America many of the eastern colleges are now much better equipped 
with halls of residence than we are at Harvard. Save for our dire need 
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of chemical laboratories, no greater benefit could be conferred upon 
the University, and no more enduring memorial can be created, than 
by a dormitory for students. 

Another problem raised by the increase of undergraduates lies in the 
matter of teaching. In the last annual report the statement was made 
that the instruction is not a source of difficulty, because it can be, and 
is, provided. This is true. Yet a change, or rather an addition, that 
has been made in the method of teaching involves expense, will in- 
volve more in the future, and must grow still larger with any increase 
of students. It results from the new system of general examinations. 
Since its adoption by the Medical School in 1911, and by the Divinity 
School and the Division of History, Government and Economics in 
the College in the following year, the general examination has been 
from time to time discussed in previous reports; but the fact that last 
year it came into full operation for all college subjects except Mathe- 
matics and the Physical and Natural Sciences makes fitting a consid- 
eration of its object and working at somewhat greater length. 

The art of examination is beginning in this country to attract the 
attention of men engaged in education more than ever before. There 
are at least three distinguishable kinds of examination. First the dis- 
ciplinary, whose object is mainly to ascertain whether the work re- 
quired of pupils has been faithfully done. Since in our common schools 
oral teaching has to a great extent replaced individual study by the pu- 
pil of prescribed lessons in a text book, the need of constant examina- 
tions of this type has been felt less than formerly. The old-fashioned 
recitation was in part an opportunity for explaining matters that had 
presented difficulties, but chiefly a test of how thoroughly the lesson 
had been learned by the members of the class. It would seem to be 
against examinations of this kind, the most common and best under- 
stood type, that the repugnance of teachers is mainly directed. 

A second kind of examination may be termed informational, its ob- 
ject being to discover the extent and accuracy of knowledge possessed 
by the person examined. Of this nature are the examinations for ad- 
mission to college by those institutions that still employ them — now 
almost entirely conducted by the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Into the same class fall also for the most part, although by no 
means wholly, the examinations held at the end of college courses. 
Such examinations are valuable only in measuring knowledge which 
the person who takes them ought to possess. In a college course where 
the same ground has been covered by all the members of the class the 
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questions can easily be made both fair and searching. But where pre- 
cisely the same ground has not been covered, or has not been covered 
with equal thoroughness in all parts, such examinations lose much of 
their value and precision; and school teachers sometimes complain 
that even in an elementary subject the varying stress laid on its dif- 
ferent parts makes the questions prepared by a stranger in some de- 
gree an unfair test of the proficiency of the pupil. A larger use of op- 
tions in the paper might go far to meet this objection without impair- 
ing the strictness of the test. 

The third kind of examination, for want of a better word, may be 
called potential, its aim being to measure the power or capacity to use 
and correlate knowledge. The object is not so much to find out what 
facts the student knows, but how far he has grasped their meaning, 
how fully he can apply them, how far his studies have formed a part of 
his being and developed the texture of his mind; in short, not whether 
he has been duly subjected to a process, but what as a result of it he 
has become. This type of examination, while employed regularly for 
the doctorate of philosophy in universities, has not hitherto been used 
systematically in our colleges. Oral examinations, from their greater 
flexibility, have certain distinct advantages for this purpose, but they 
are by no means necessary. The psychological tests that have recently 
come into vogue are attempts to measure intelligence, that is to dis- 
close the capacity of the persons to whom they are applied; and useful 
as they are so far as they go, they deal only with very elementary in- 
formation. We are seeking for examinations that will measure the ac- 
quired ability to use specialized knowledge on a far higher plane. This 
the general examination undertakes to do, and in doing so it must strive 
to measure, not merely what has been included in formal courses, but 
the subject as a whole, because the object to be attained is fixing the 
student’s attention upon the subject, not on those portions of it that 
happen to be included in any course or series of courses. Those are 
merely means to an end, and if the student does not so regard them he 
loses the true standpoint of higher education. It cannot be repeated 
too often that no one can be really educated from outside, or against 
his will. External agencies assist, but the essential thing is self-educa- 
tion, and the value of this depends much upon the object sought. If 
it is merely to do well in a course the value is far less than if it is the 
mastery of a field of thought. Now to cover any subject thoroughly 
would require far more time than the years in college permit. One 
student will be drawn more especially to one aspect of the field and an- 
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other to something else. While all must show a grasp of the subject as 
a whole, each of them can be expected to be particularly strong in some 
part of it, and therefore the examination, if written, must contain a 
large number of options among the questions on the paper. Each ques- 
tion, moreover, should require for its answer a correlation of knowl- 
edge, an exposition of the relation between different sets of facts. 

The reasons for a general examination have been stated more than 
once in these reports, but experience in its use has now continued long 
enough to say something about its results. Counting more than once 
those who failed and tried again, we have now examined one thousand 
and nine students in this way. Certainly a number sufficiently large to 
justify drawing some reliable conclusions; and in fact during the sin- 
gle year covered by this report, the first in which the general examina- 
tion was in use for subjects other than History, Government, and 
Economics, four hundred and twenty-four students were so examined, 
a number that will not be less in the years to come. 

‘The examination is a real additional requirement for graduation, be- 
cause the students who fail to pass it lose their degrees although they 
have passed all the seventeen courses which are still required, and 
which until the general examination was established were alone re- 
quired. It is interesting, therefore, to note the number of failures. In 
the division of History, Government, and Economics, during the 
seven years it has been in use, there have been seven hundred and 
seventy-three men examined, of whom fifty-nine or 7.6 per cent have 
failed. A man who fails is allowed two more attempts at subsequent 
examinations if he so desires, without being obliged to reside in Cam- 
bridge; and in fact of the fifty-nine who failed nineteen have tried 
again, fifteen of them with success. Of the sixteen who failed for the 
first time in 1922 it is probable that some will present themselves an- 
other time. In other subjects, to which the general examination was 
applied for the first time in 1922, there were two hundred and thirty- 
six candidates, of whom sixteen or 6.8 per cent failed. Naturally the 
proportion of failures varied considerably in the different subjects. In 
English, which is not deemed by the students very difficult, and where 
the number of candidates was much the largest, being one hundred 
and twenty-five, the failures were thirteen, or more than one in ten. 
These figures show that the requirement of a command of the subject 
as a whole, beyond what is obtained from taking courses of instruction, 
is effective. 

The policy of the Faculty has been to leave each department or divi- 
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sion free to develop the examination in its own way, and for the pres- 
ent, at least, this has a double advantage. It allows the form of the 
examination to be adapted to the nature of the subject, and it promotes 
the trial of experiments in an art that is still in an experimental stage. 
In his report the Dean of Harvard College describes briefly the different 
methods of conducting the examination. Speaking of the whole num- 
ber of undergraduates who had chosen their subjects of concentration, 
that is all above the Freshman class, he says: 


The students who were in 1921-22 concentrating in fields where there is a 
general examination were doing so in four different ways: 

First, the largest number of them — namely, six hundred forty-three — 
were concentrating in Classics, English, Romance Languages, Germanic Lan- 
guages, and Music, in which fields the general examination is a written test, 
prepared for without tutorial assistance. Of the men in this field, more than 
half were in English. 

Secondly, the thirty-four men concentrating in Fine Arts were being pre- 
pared under tutorial supervision for a general examination in the form of an 
oral test lasting some two hours. 

Third, the five hundred eighty-eight men concentrating in Economics, Gov- 
ernment, and History were under the supervision of tutors who also acted as 
their advisers, and were preparing for a general examination in the form of 
written tests supplemented by a short oral test. 

Fourth, the ninety-seven men concentrating in the fields of Anthropology, 
Philosophy and Psychology, History and Literature, and Social Ethics were be- 
ing prepared by tutors for a general examination in the form of a written test 
supplemented by an oral test of about an hour. 


He points out further that of the 1752 students who had chosen 
their fields of concentration, 390 were candidates for a degree based 
wholly on grades in courses — that is in the subjects of Mathematics 
and the Physical and Natural Sciences — while 1362 were candidates 
for a degree based on the requirement both of courses and of a general 
examination. Of these last 719, or a little more than one-half, were 
under the instruction of tutors. It must be observed, however, that in 
the literary subjects, where special tutors are not provided, advice and 
assistance are given to the students by members of the department, 
who in some cases, notably in that of the Classics, really perform much 
the same functions as tutors. 

The effect of the general examination upon the choice of subjects 
for concentration is interesting. When first introduced for History, 
Government, and Economics it diminished the number of students 
electing those studies as their main field of work, presumably frighten- 
ing away the faint-hearted. But the dread soon passed off, and at pres- 
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ent seems to have little influence. The concentrations in English, for 
example, were less than twenty per cent in the Class of 1921, the last 
not subjected to the general examination; while in the present Sopho- 
more class, the latest to make its elections, they are over twenty-seven 
per cent. The concentrations in the subjects in which there is still no 
general examination were in the Class of 1921 over twenty-six per cent; 
in the present Sophomore class they are only about twenty per cent. 
Obviously there is no considerable desire among the students to avoid 
the subjects where a general examination is required or to seek those 
where it is not. 

The framing of general examination papers which shall be compre- 
hensive enough to cover the subject, at the same time shall be fair, and 
which give the student a chance to show his knowledge or ignorance, 
his comprehension or vacuity, demands much skill, ingenuity and la- 
bor. Moreover, a great deal of time is required to read the books, or 
conduct the oral examinations, in any department where the candi- 
dates are numerous. Clearly members of the instructing staff cannot 
be expected to do this in addition to their ordinary work. Some pro- 
vision ought, therefore, to be made in such cases for retieving them of 
a part of their teaching; and in the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics, where the plan has been in operation much longer 
than in any other, the examiners are relieved of about half their 
courses, either by reducing these throughout the year, or by exemp- 
tion from course instruction in the second half-year, that being the 
period when by far the heaviest burden of the examinations falls. In 
conducting them the committee in charge is really examining not only 
the candidates, but also the instructors in courses and the tutors if 
any, because they can hardly avoid forming some impression of the 
thoroughness with which teaching is done by the different members of 
the staff; and although they make no report upon the matter, the opin- 
ions they form cannot fail in the long run to have an effect upon the 
instruction in the departments of which they are members. Moreover, 
their examinations determine the requirements for a degree in the va- 
rious subjects of concentration, and the standard of attainment on the 
part of undergraduates. Their selection is therefore a matter of the ut- 
most importance. In those departments that have recently adopted 
the plan, and where the number of candidates is too large to be exam- 
ined by the instructors as a whole, a committee is appointed by the de- 
partment itself; but in the Division of History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics it is appointed by the Corporation. The first members of this 
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committee, Professors G. G. Wilson, R. B. Merriman, and E. E. Day, 
were the pathfinders, and to their wisdom and labor is due from the 
outset the success of the project. 

When the general examination was introduced for History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics, it was perceived that in these subjects it could 
not work well unless the students were provided with the assistance of 
tutors in correlating what they had learned in their courses, and in 
mastering the parts of the field which courses do not cover. At first it 
was difficult to find men qualified for this task, quite unknown as it 
was in American college education, since no one had any experience in 
doing it. A new form of instruction had to be devised; new men had to 
teach themselves a new art. They have done so, until at present an 
excellent corps of tutors is working systematically in this division. No 
doubt experience will still farther perfect their methods, and by fre- 
quent conferences they are seeking constant improvement. A tutor, 
who by the way may be of any academic grade, is by no means wholly 
confined to tutorial work. A number of them are also conducting 
courses, and that is a distinct advantage. The only college work which 
they cannot do is obvious. They should not be on the committee in 
charge of the examinations... . 

Three points about the position and work of the tutors ought to be 
made perfectly clear. Their instruction is given in a subject as a whole, 
not on what has been covered by courses. They are in no sense assist- 
ing the teacher of a course, or helping the student to pass it. Incident- 
ally a pupil may, no doubt, seek an explanation of something in a lec- 
ture that he has not understood, as he might do about a statement in a 
book he has read. But their main work is concerned with parts of the 
subject not covered by the student’s courses, and with giving him a 
comprehension of the subject as a whole by correlating what he has 
learned from his courses and from the reading done under the direction 
of the tutor. In the second place the tutors are not intended to be a 
class distinct from the rest of the instructing staff in grade, salary, age 
or altogether in function. They are members of the regular staff as- 
signed in whole or in part to that particular form of teaching. The 
third point to be emphasized is that they are costly, but if, as we be- 
lieve, their instruction in the subjects for which they have been, or may 
hereafter be, provided is of great educational value to the students, it 
is well worth all it costs. 

At Commencement many years ago Lord Playfair quoted the say- 
ing that the function of the two great English universities was to teach 
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men to spend, that of the Scotch universities to teach them to earn, an 
income respectably; and he added that American universities existed 
for both of those objects. This cryptic remark might be the subject of 
endless discussion. The aim of the American college should be, not to 
give its students the technical training and tools of their future occupa- 
tion, but rather to fit them to be citizens, to develop those qualities 
that lead to the better life both for themselves and for the community. 
Probably most people who now dispute about the object of college ed- 
ucation would agree upon the traits, intellectual, moral and physical, 
which the perfect type of man should possess, and the aim of a college 
ought to be to produce men with as large a share of those traits as pos- 
sible. This does not mean that it should seek to make its students all 
alike; to attempt it would be to stunt the growth of the strongest capa- 
cities. But it means that the aim should be something larger than a 
preparation for earning a living. 

The President then comments on statistics that have been compiled 
showing the occupations of members of the classes of 1896, 1901, 1906, 
1911, 1916, and 1921; and he draws attention to the large proportion 
and rapid increase of graduates who go into commercial and industrial 
pursuits. The gain in the proportion of graduates entering business oc- 
cupations appears to have been made chiefly at the expense of law and 
education. The prosperity of the Law School, however, remains unaf- 
fected. 

What it has lost in graduates of Harvard College it has much more 
than made up in those of other colleges. Before the United States en- 
tered the war the number of its students exceeded eight hundred only 
twice. Since the war ended they have never been much less than nine 
hundred; in the year covered by this report they were over one thous- 
and, drawn from one hundred and eighty different colleges; and at the 
time of writing, although the number of colleges represented is less, the 
total number of students is slightly larger than ever before. Unless the 
tendency to take to business instead of the bar spreads to other col- 
leges the Law School will soon be compelled to enlarge its lecture and 
reading rooms by completing Langdell Hall. It will be obliged also to 
increase its teaching staff, and to meet this it must consider the raising 
of its tuition fee, which is now less than in any other departments of 
the University except the Theological School and the School of Educa- 
tion. The objection to an increase in the tuition fee has been the fear 
of keeping away students from the more distant and less wealthy 
parts of the country, who now come to the School in large numbers. 
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But experience seems to show that the size of the fee, which is a small 
part of the cost of attending a university, has less effect upon ambitious 
young men than might be supposed, especially if there is a sufficient 
provision for loans to the best students. 

The President comments briefly on conditions in the various other 
professional schools and on the union of the Divinity School and the 
Andover Seminary. Deaths of members of the teaching staff are re- 
ported; also, new appointments that have been made. The Report 
closes with the list of single gifts of $25,000 or more. 


HORATIO ROBINSON STORER, ’50 
By MALCOLM STORER, ’85 


N September 18, 1922, there passed away at Newport, Rhode 
Island, Horatio Robinson Storer at the ripe age of ninety-two, for 
some years Harvard’s Oldest Living Graduate. Dr. Storer held that 
position with natural pride mingled with a certain amusement that 
the honor should have come to him — welcome, indeed, but won by no 
especial effort on his part, for he always said that honors should be 
bestowed only for due merit. However, the title of Senior Alumnus is 
one that any man mey bear with pride. Le Roi est mort — Vive le Roi. 
Coming from a long line of sturdy New Englanders, with such names 
as Dudley, Langdon, Winthrop and Boyd appearing on the distaff 
side, Dr. Storer had bred in his bones the best old New England tradi- 
tions. His father, David Humphreys Storer, late Professor of Mid- 
wifery at the Harvard Medical School, and Dean, in addition to being 
a distinguished physician and the first acquaintance of most of the 
prominent Bostonians of that generation, was one of the founders of 
the Boston Society of Natural History and a naturalist of no mean 
parts — his “‘Fishes of Massachusetts” being a classic —; and from 
him Horatio inherited the love for Natural History that was through- 
out his long life a constant pleasure to him, leading him while yet a 
boy to see much of the naturalists who made his father’s house their 
rendezvous. In the summer of his sophomore year he went on a cruise 
to Labrador, then little known to scientific men, in a tiny sloop to- 
gether with his brother Francis and Jeffries Wyman. As a result of 
this cruise one may still see the Salmo storeri and various other pre- 
viously undescribed specimens safely stored away in bottles at the 
Natural History Museum. 
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After he had prepared at the Boston Latin School, his father 
thought that a sea trip might give him the stamina needed for the 
arduous life at Cambridge, and so sent him on a cruise to Arch- 
angel in the Brig Chusan, his uncle, Robert Boyd Storer, being 
then and for many years before and after Russia’s representa- 
tive in these parts. Storer entered the class of ’50 and spent his 
three years at Cambridge, graduating seventh in his class. He de- 
voted much of his spare time to his much loved Natural History. 
After taking his medical degree at Harvard in 1853 he spent, as was 
then the fashion, some time at the medical schools of London and 
Paris, taking to Europe with him his bride, Emily E. Gilmore. For 
nearly two years he was assistant to Sir James Simpson of Edinburgh, 
then perhaps the foremost gynecologist in the world and a great 
teacher, whose works Dr. Storer later edited in collaboration with Sir 
William Priestley. It may be said that this association with Sir 
James influenced Dr. Storer’s future medical career more than any 
other factor. For one thing, it confirmed him in his choice of gynecol- 
ogy as his life work. In these days, when an ailing woman demands 
surgical relief as freely as do men, it is hard to realize that in the late 
’50s the whole field of the Diseases of Women was a terra incognita, and 
that the very few men who did have a smattering of knowledge of the 
subject rarely dared to put that knowledge to the test for fear of pro- 
fessional obloquy and indeed of professional ostracism. The everyday 
operations that now men feel perfectly ready to perform as soon as 
they are out of the medical school were then approached only with 
prayer and fasting, and if the patient died, as was only too often the 
case in the days before antiseptic precautions, “Murderer” was only 
one of the politer epithets hurled at the rash operator. But in spite of a 
storm of vituperation, partly induced by professional jealousy, Storer 
kept on his way — it cannot be said serenely, for his path was any- 
thing but serene. Bitter indeed were the animosities with which he 
had to contend and bitter were the controversies, now happily for- 
gotten, in which he found himself involved. It was quite enough that 
he insisted on curing patients that the good old school thought it wiser 
to leave to Heavenly Care — he must needs be rash enough to attack 
Ether, Boston’s most sacredly vested medical interest. Simpson had 
discovered that chloroform was in some ways a more satisfactory 
anesthetic than ether and Storer brought the news to America and 
preached it in season and out of season, and in Boston of all places. 

No wonder that every man’s hand was against him and that his life 
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was no bed of roses. He was, however, a born fighter and a fair fighter; 
it was owing perhaps to his sometimes over-zealous readiness to stand 
up for what he thought right that he failed to receive the Professorship 
of the Diseases of Women at Harvard that he had been given to under- 
stand would be his if he behaved like a good boy. He founded the 
Gynecological Society of Boston; its Journal, which for many years he 
edited, was the first journal in the world devoted exclusively to the 
subject of Gynecology. The battles waged in its pages are more amus- 
ing than profitable reading in these quieter days. He outlived all his 
antagonists and towards the end forgave them absolutely, and indeed, 
in talking over old days, as he was fond of doing, he often said that 
had he been in their place he doubtless would have seen things from 
the same point of view as did they. 

In spite of professional opposition, which he regarded as the natural 
lot of every pioneer, he soon built up an immense practice. For a few 
years he was Professor of Obstetrics and Medical Jurisprudence at the 
Berkshire Medical College at Pittsfield, then quite an important 
school. He had qualified for the latter chair by taking the degree of 
LL.B. from Harvard in 1868, rather a rare thing for a man to do 
incidental to an extremely active professional life. As the work in 
Boston became more engrossing he gave this up, but continued to give 
post-graduate instruction, often having as many as sixty doctors at a 
time as students, the men coming from all over the United States and 
Canada. He made some tentative efforts at establishing the “ Poli- 
clinic,” or system of post-graduate instruction which since then has 
grown to be so important a part of the medical education offered by 
our schools. I think I am correct in saying that his “ Policlinic” was 
the first in America. His fame spread rapidly, as was natural in the 
case of one of the half dozen men doing major gynecology in the 
United States. Before he was forty he was corresponding member of 
the Obstetrical Societies of Berlin, London, and Edinburgh, and of the 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts and New York Medico-legal Societies, 
and honorary member of the California State Medical Society, Louis- 
ville Obstetrical Society, Chicago Gynecological Society, Canadian 
Medical Association, the Medical Society of New Brunswick and the 
Medical Society of Finland. He was chosen Vice-President of the 
American Medical Association, largely as a result of a prize essay on 
Criminal Abortion, in which he fearlessly attacked an evil, widely 
prevalent, but to which the eyes of the profession were then con- 
veniently closed. In those days such things were not to be spoken 
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of. Dr. Storer used to tell how once at a local medical meeting when he 
was speaking on the subject and had brought forward a number of 
cases to show how common the practice was, one of the most respected 
doctors in Boston sprang to his feet to repudiate indignantly such 
aspersions upon the profession and declared that in his long life he had 
never known a woman to have had an illegal operation performed. 
“Did you ever ask one of your patients whether she had had such an 
operation?” asked Dr. Storer. “I should never have dreamed of so 
insulting her,” was the answer. In other words, sleeping dogs were let 
lie. 

As a teacher Storer had the rare faculty of imparting his enthusiasm 
to his students; as an operator he was brilliant and original, introduc- 
ing some procedures since then in common use, and being the first to 
perform several operations, such as the amputation of the pregnant 
uterus, commonly known as the “Porro operation.” He invented sev- 
eral gynecological instruments, now in everyday use, slightly modified 
or improved, to be sure, and with the improver’s name attached to 
them — but such is Life. He was, in fact, years before his time in 
many surgical respects. Thus, in the sixties he used to hang in his 
operating room sheets soaked in carbolic acid solution, just why, he 
did not know, but he had an idea that somehow it was cleaner. This 
was in the days when the best surgeons washed their hands only after 
operations. So, too, he was the first to use the rubber gloves that now 
every surgeon wears, but he soon discarded them on the ground that 
the gloves then made were so thick as to interfere with tactile ac- 
curacy. He used the gloves to safeguard the surgeon rather than the 
patient, and it would seem like the irony of Fate that after once using 
them he should have given them up, for it was this abandonment of 
their use that led to the catastrophe that wrecked his professional life. 
In 1872, in the full tide of an extraordinary success, he was unfortu- 
nate enough to infect a finger in the course of a rare operation. Gen- 
eral Pyemia followed, and although after a long fight his life was 
saved, he was left a permanent cripple and with his constitution so 
shattered that he was never again able to stand the wear and tear of a 
surgeon’s life. 

Four years of rest in Europe restored a certain amount of vigor. 
In Europe he married for a second time, his second wife being Augusta 
Caroline, the sister of his first. After a brief year she died of typhoid at 
Sorrento, leaving an infant daughter. Some time later Dr. Storer 
married for a third time, most happily. His third wife was Frances S. 
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Mackenzie, the founder of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Boston, who had 
most devotedly cared for him during his long illness. The result was 
that he soon became an ardent convert to the Roman Catholic faith — 
the only logical step, as he used to say, for a man who, starting as a 
Unitarian, had been won over by the magic voice of Phillips Brooks. 
Be that as it may, Dr. Storer certainly found in the Church what he 
needed and his conversion was the cause of very great happiness and 
serenity of mind. 

During his earlier professional life he gave much thought to many 
social matters then very generally ignored. In London and Paris he 
had studied exhaustively the question of foundlings and public 
women, and after his return to America he led and greatly influenced 
both medical and legal opinion and many of the laity as well towards 
the crusade against the “Social Evil,” partly by the delivery of a 
number of trenchant lectures on the subject and by the publication of 
a long series of articles which reached a circulation of many thousands. 
In the medical instruction of nurses in this country he was also pre- 
eminently a leader, and as Chief of Staff at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital he 
established for the first time in America the regular and systematic 
training of nurses by both lay and religious teachers. 

In 1876 he returned to America. Thinking Newport far enough from 
his old battleground for him to live at peace with mankind, he moved 
there, buying the Washington Street house on the waterfront, the 
Oldport of Mr. Higginson, which has since become the Mecca of many 
a distinguished visitor. He thought he was to “rust away,” but never 
was a man more mistaken. Rust and his nimble mind were quite 
incompatible. He soon found himself deep in every movement for 
civic betterment. He founded the Newport Sanitary Protection 
Society, a body modeled on that founded in Edinburgh by Sir Fleem- 
ing Jenkin. Its chief function was to give Newport a much needed 
housecleaning, the technical portion of the work being under the 
auspices of Colonel Waring. This revolutionary step in civic better- 
ment was taken by many Canadian and American cities with very far- 
reaching and beneficent results. The immediate reaction upon Dr. 
Storer, however, was that there soon appeared in the papers letters 
from indignant burgesses suggesting that tar and feathers would be 
too mild a treatment for this “outsider” who ventured to suggest that 
their backyards needed overhauling. Oddly enough, in many cases his 
bitterest opponents remained good friends, and later most of them 
contributed towards the massive silver loving cup presented to him by 
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the admiring citizens of Newport on his ninetieth birthday. He had an 
active hand in the framing of the model charter that Newport now 
enjoys. He was an advisory member of the Newport Civic League and 
greatly interested in it. He started or revived dormant Natural 
History and Historical Societies, and serving them as President for 
many years made them extremely active bodies. Although not practis- 
ing medicine he of course took a prominent part in the work of the 
local medical society, being especially active in helping the younger 
men when there were differences of opinion with their conservative 
seniors. Being on the consulting staff of the Newport Hospital he 
attended important operations with assiduous interest, greatly de- 
lighting in watching the prowess of the younger generation, and often 
assisting by wise counsel. He kept up his interest in medical juris- 
prudence also, and was much pleased when on his ninety-second birth- 
day he was made a member of the Newport County Bar Association. 
He highly prized the degree of LL.D. given him by Fordham in 1912. 
This degree, by the way, was given him especially for his pioneer work 
in establishing post-graduate instruction. During the war he was much 
interested in problems of Hygiene and I think that he felt that the 
gold Liberty Medal bestowed upon him in 1918 by the American 
Social Science Association for his “Aid in the Control of Pestilence 
among the Soldiers and Sailors of the United States,” represented 
something more than an empty compliment. But while movements 
for the public good were an absorbing interest to him, I think his chief 
sympathy was with the lowly when he thought they were being put 
upon, and treated unfairly. Thus at one time legislation was being 
pushed to curtail the activities of the hard-working Greek and Portu- 
guese fishermen of Newport — unjustly, as Dr. Storer thought. He 
took active and successful steps to block this legislation, and so one 
evening his house was swamped by these picturesque foreigners 
coming to thank him in person. At another time he helped the 
colored citizens of Newport when they were under stress, and he was 
much touched when a delegation of sisters came to present him with a 
magnificent basket of roses in token of their gratitude. 

While in Europe, in search of a hobby wherewith to while away 
enforced leisure, Dr. Storer became interested in numismatics (or, in 
the words of the unenlightened, coin collecting) and his interest 
gradually centred on medical numismatics. He formed the mag- 
nificent collection of some 4000 medals bearing on medicine which he 
finally presented to the Boston Medical Library in memory of his 
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father. In forming this collection, in some respects the leading one in 
the world in this particular field, he became a voluminous writer upon 
numismatic topics, and being an indefatigable correspondent, he 
established pleasant relations with a host of distinguished numis- 
matists. Those of his correspondents who could decipher his micro- 
scopic and almost illegible handwriting found much to reward them. 
He naturally in the course of time found himself an honorary member 
of most of the numismatic societies of the world. For some thirty 
years he was engaged upon a descriptive list of all the medical medals 
known, some 12,000, which is now being prepared for the press, and 
which will be the last word upon the subject, to date at any rate. 

With such occupations, barely mentioning his favorite fishing, in 
which he and his sons spent many happy days pursuing the elusive 
finny inhabitants of Narragansett Bay and surrounding waters, often 
going as far as Block Island and No Man’s Land, he warded off any 
“rusting away.” The last fifteen years of his life were rendered very 
trying by two serious operations and their results, and much illness, as 
attested by the fact that on eight different occasions he was given the 
last consolations of the Church, yet he always managed to fight off the 
grim spectre — often to the great amazement of his physicians. He 
was indomitable to the end. Once last summer the writer went down 
to Newport expecting to find him in eztremis, if alive at all, but 
as a matter of fact found him resting easily after dictating a long 
address to a visiting medical convention. On the very morning of the 
day he died, between heartrending attacks of angina, he tried to cor- 
rect some numismatic proof of the writer’s. He certainly did not rust 
out. After a long and honored life, well worthy of the title of Newport’s 
Grand Old Man, as his fellow citizens sometimes lovingly called him, 
he welcomed rest at the last. On his last afternoon, recognizing that 
the end was near, he expressed a natural curiosity as to what the 
morrow would bring forth, and then after intimate messages to the 
members of his family who were not present he sent his love to “the 
dear Harvard men” and gave especial directions that his “Salve” 
be given to Mr. Peabody, his successor as Senior Alumnus, 
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EDWARD LIVERMORE BURLINGAME 
By ROBERT GRANT, ’73 


DWARD L. BURLINGAME, who died November 15, 1922, at 

the age of seventy-four, was a worthy son of Harvard in the best 
if not the most literal sense. He entered Harvard in 1865, but re- 
mained only a single year, leaving college to become the secretary of 
his father Anson Burlingame at Pekin, who, appointed by President 
Lincoln Minister to China in 1861, and highly trusted by the Chinese 
Government, was in 1867 made Special Chinese Envoy to the United 
States and various Western powers. Prevented from seeking his A.B. 
degree by the opportunity to accompany his father on this mission, it 
was especially gratifying to Edward Burlingame in middle life to be 
awarded by the University the honorary degree of Master of Arts in 
recognition of his service to American letters. Thus in 1911 his name 
was enrolled with the other sons of his true Alma Mater. 

Born in Boston May 30, 1848, the son of Anson and Jane C. (Liver- 
more) Burlingame, he was only eight years old when his father, then a 
Congressman from Massachusetts and distinguished as an orator, so 
vigorously resented the cowardly assault of Preston S. Brooks on 
Charles Sumner that Brooks challenged him to a duel. Anson Burlin- 
game accepted the challenge, and arrangements were made that they 
should fight in Canada at a place not far from Niagara Falls. Brooks, 
however, withdrew, on the ground that he could not reach the place 
“without running the gauntlet of mobs, assassins, prisons and peni- 
tentiaries, bailiffs and constables.” 

While his father was engaged as Ambassador Extraordinary of China 
in negotiating treaties in Europe, Burlingame had abundant opportun- 
ity for study in Paris, Heidelberg (where he took the degree of Ph.D. 
in 1869), Berlin and St. Petersburg. He learned French and German, 
and studied on the spot the literatures of both these peoples. What 
better antidote could there be to narrowness or provincialism? From 
this training his natural bent for and interest in letters and art derived 
a cosmopolitan outlook. In the year 1870, however, Anson Burlin- 
game died suddenly at St. Petersburg, where he was arranging a treaty 
between China and Russia, and the son, left to his own resources, re- 
turned to his native land. 

Summarizing his activities during the next nine years, his friend 
Frederic J. Stimson in a sympathetic obituary in the Boston Trans- 
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cript writes as follows: “He found employment first on the editorial 
staff of the New York Tribune, as assistant to George Ripley, the lit- 
erary critic, then with Appleton’s Encyclopedia and A ppleton’s Jour- 
nal; then with Henry Holt & Co. where he brought out his ‘Art Life and 
Theories of Richard Wagner,’ then with William Cullen Bryant and 
Sidney Howard Gay in the preparation of their ‘History of the United 
States.’” 

In 1879 Burlingame became connected with the publishing house of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons as literary adviser. This was the beginning of 
an association broken only by death. His most signal labor of love — for 
however hard he worked, his work was always this — began in 1886 
when Scribner’s Magazine was founded by this firm and he was made 
its editor. Its first number was issued on January Ist, 1887, and dur- 
ing the twenty-eight years that he held the office he gave to the per- 
formance of its duties full measure of enthusiasm, good judgment and 
scholarly taste. To quote Mr. Stimson again: “‘ No Philistine himself, 
he stood between the aspiring author and that market of ‘best sellers’ 
which is practical if not Philistine.” He was ever on the alert for the 
best both at home and abroad. It was under his editorship that the 
genius of Robert Louis Stevenson and Barrie were revealed to the 
American public. In the pages of his magazine the critical discernment 
of Brownell and Brander Matthews found constant welcome and the 
spurs of Bunner, Thomas Nelson Page and Hopkinson Smith were won. 
He was quick to recognize the admirable art of Edith Wharton and to 
anticipate her power as a social interpreter. Referring to Scribner’s 
Magazine at the end of twenty-five years he wrote that the endeavor of 
the management had been to make it “‘a mine of reminiscences and 
autobiography of important and interesting men and women; to print 
in it thoughtful and serious, but practical and not academic, discussion 
of public and social questions by men whose opinions were real contri- 
butions to their subjects; to make it interpret the great working life and 
practical achievement of the country by the articles of actual experts; 
to maintain on its artistic side a really artistic standard, with the aid 
of the foremost artists and the best modern means of interpreting 
their work.” 

But better even than this performance were the human qualities of 
the one to whom it was most due. Burlingame’s personality was strik- 
ing. For an instant the predominant blackness of his beard and keen 
frankness of his gaze might suggest austerity totally foreign to his na- 
ture. But who could talk with him two minutes without being won by 
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the sparkle in those same eyes, radiating enthusiasm and kindliness in 
happy mixture? Indeed the deepest impression one carried away was 
of the essential gentleness of his spirit; a spirit which standing firm as a 
rock for what it believed, never lacked sympathy or comprehension. 

And how pleased he was when the writers in whose work he saw tal- 
ent and whom he had encouraged won the favor of the public. So gen- 
erous was he that it might have been his own success; and so indeed in 
a sense it was, for his faith in what he perpetually strove for was justi- 
fied. And when he disagreed or failed to admire, his speech, and espe- 
cially his letters had a parenthetical quality that emulated Henry 
James, so anxious was he to express just the right shade of dissent and 
proffer whatever anodyne conscience would permit. 

Having for twenty-eight years devoted himself almost exclusively 
to the service of Scribner’s Magazine, Burlingame in 1914 resigned as 
editor in chief and was succeeded by Robert Bridges, long his able as- 
sistant, the present editor. He retired in order to become general liter- 
ary adviser to the publishing house of Charles Scribner’s Sons, a posi- 
tion which he held at the time of his decease. For more than a year, 
however, he had been in failing health. 

In recognition of his services to literature he received besides the 
honorary degree of A.M. conferred by Harvard in 1901, that of 
Litt.D. from Columbia in 1914. He was married in 1871 to Ella F. 
Barger, who, with two sons and two daughters, survives him. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


bh INVITED criticism and suggestions offered by persons who are 
not in authority to persons who are seldom receive a hearty wel- 
Armchair crit. Come. Polite tolerance or thinly disguised contempt for 
= a such efforts is likely to mark the attitude of the hard- 

working administrator who knows that he is disinterested 
and that he has a far better understanding of the problems with which 
he has to deal than the well-intentioned or the captious critic can pos- 
sess or than a committee of amateur investigators can obtain. Usu- 
ally the head of a great corporation appoints his own committees to 
achieve certain results that he desires, and the shareholders, being 
most of them unversed in the details of the business and satisfied with 
the ability and prudence of the men whom they have chosen to rep- 
resent them as directors, refrain from making suggestions; they do not 
often write letters to the newspapers, pointing out mistakes in policy 
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or possible improvements in the conduct of the business, nor do they 
organize committees of their own to act as subsidiary boards of gen- 
eral helpfulness. 

In the case of a university, on the other hand, every alumnus feels 
free to express himself on questions of policy or to present suggestions 
the adoption of which would in his judgment be advantageous to the 
institution. Sometimes a graduate feels that because he profited rather 
more than others by his college education his views are of real impor- 
tance; sometimes a graduate feels that because he unfortunately 
failed to profit very much by his college education he has some excep- 
tionally valuable proposals to make. Perhaps both of them are right. 
At any rate, they neither of them feel that it is in the least necessary 
for them to be learned in pedagogical methods or to have had practical 
experience in university administration in order to contribute some 
useful idea for the guidance of the executive head. Letters to the Har- 
vard Alumni Bulletin, for example, have frequently shown careful and 
constructive thought on problems of the University, though they have 
not always been written by professional educators. Sage utterances, 
beneficent in intention, have appeared from time to time in this de- 
partment of the Macazing; although there is no evidence that they 
have been at all fruitful in result, the fact that a graduate has a win- 
dow to look through seems to impose on him a duty to comment on 
what he sees. 

Every one who volunteers criticisms and suggestions is no doubt 
animated by a similar sense of obligation; it springs from affection, 
loyalty, thoughtful interest, and certainly not from a desire to nag or 
goad or harass those who are in authority. Yet it is quite understand- 
able that a stream of recommendations or criticisms from unofficial and 
therefore — academically considered — irresponsible sources may be 
extremely irritating to the persons charged with responsibility. 

The armchair critic, the graduate idling at his window, can be eas- 
ily ignored, but it is otherwise with the active volunteer committee 
that delves into certain aspects of university matters and publishes a 
report. The fifty or more committees of the Overseers might be ex- 
pected to furnish recommendations and suggestions enough to keep 
the President and the Governing Boards supplied with food for 
thought. But the Associated Harvard Clubs have their committees, 
on Service to the University, on War Memorial, on Dormitory Re- 
quirements and Relations of Students and Alumni of Graduate , 
Schools to the University, on Policy in Publicity, on Relations between 
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the University and the Alumni, on other subjects — committees com- 
posed of Harvard men whose abilities in business or the professions 
have been demonstrated and whose power to render service to the Uni- 
versity is unquestioned. Any feeling that the President and the Gov- 
erning Boards may have that these committees are invading their 
sphere and seeking to lay their hands upon matters that have already 
been entrusted to competent hands must be held in abeyance. Per- 
haps no such feeling exists; but ordinarily a group that is in control 
finds in the organized and insistent activities of other groups more 
cause for annoyance than gratitude. 


Pursuing our function as armchair critic, we cannot forbear to ex- 
press regret at the stand which President Lowell has taken with re- 
The color gard to colored students at Harvard. The reason he gives 
_ for excluding them from the Freshman Halls — that res- 
idence there for Freshmen is compulsory and that it has been thought 
necessary not to compel men of different races to reside together — 
seems hardly valid in view of the admission in his Annual Report that 
there are now ninety-four Freshmen living in other dormitories and 
boarding-houses. Any Freshman who refuses to live in the same dor- 
mitory with a colored student might reasonably be compelled to live in 
a boarding-house. And if men of different races may not be com- 
pelled to live in the same building, why should they be compelled to 
attend the same classes and even sit upon the same bench? Attend- 
ance at lectures and recitations is not voluntary, yet no provision has 
yet been made for separate recitation and examination rooms for ne- 
gro students. 

To defer to the wishes of those undergraduates in whom race prej- 
udice is most violent seems to us unwise and unworthy. What would 
happen to the white athlete at Harvard who refused to play on the 
same team with the black athlete? We suspect that undergraduate 
opinion would send him back to the rush-line or the track team in short 
order. To the credit of our athletes be it said that whenever there has 
been a colored student at Harvard who has shown prowess on the track 
or the baseball field or the football field, there has never, so far as we 
have heard, been any unwillingness on the part of histeam-matesto work 
with him, play with him, strip with him, go into the showers with him. 

Hitherto, Harvard has offered every man that came to it a fair 

- field and no favor. We hope and believe that the departure from its 
traditional policy is only temporary. 
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THE WINTER TERM 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


One of the most impressive things about what Harvard does, or proposes to 
do, is the amount of public interest which these things arouse nowadays. On 
at least two occasions during the past twelve months we have In the public 
had unmistakable evidence of this. Opinions may differ as to °¥® 
the issues immediately in hand; but there can be no difference of opinion con- 
cerning the intensity of the public interest which has been evoked. The fact 
is that all questions of general policy relating to higher education are tc-day 
interesting the American public to a greater extent than they did a decade or 
two ago. The country, during the war, came to a better appreciation of our 
universities and colleges as a national asset. What these institutions decide 
to do, therefore, is no longer regarded as a matter of interest to their own 
graduates, teachers, and students alone. Even the endowed colleges are com- 
ing to be looked upon as public utilities; their policies and methods are being 
scrutinized from the standpoint of what they may mean, not to education 
alone, but to the shaping of the social and political ideals of the nation. On 
the whole it is agood omen, although one might wish that some questions of 
educational policy could be discussed with less acrimony and with a fairer 
appreciation of the inherent difficulties involved. Particularly unfortunate 
is the readiness with which sinister motives are attributed to any institution 
that displays the courage of an unpopular conviction. There is almost no 
question of university policy which does not have a fair quota of arguments 
both pro and con. Men whose motives are honorable and whose minds are 
devoid of prejudice often find themselves in marked disagreement as to what 
is the most expedient thing to do. Meanwhile the organs of public opinion, 
without all the pertinent facts at hand and without an appreciation of the 
difficulties involved, sometimes settle the whole issue for them. 

Any one who has followed the hearings held in Boston by the special com- 
mission which is studying the proposal to establish a state university must 
have been appalled at the popular ignorance there reflected. 

é i t : ae The proposed 
We have had a great deal] of experience with state universities state univer- 
in this country; their organization and methods ought now to be ee 
well known to the people, and particularly to men and women 
who are interested in higher education. Nevertheless the majority of those 
who appeared before this special commission to proclaim their views were 
obviously without accurate knowledge in such matters. Many of them had an 
idea that the establishment of a state university in Massachusetts would mean 

_not only free tuition but free education — that it would affoid free books, 
” free housing, free maintenance. Nowhere in the United States, of course, does 
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the state assume any such obligation. The difference between the cost of 
education at state and endowed institutions respectively is rarely more than 
two hundred dollars, and often it is less than one hundred dollars per annum. 

A serious misapprehension concerning admission requirements was also 
shown by these hearings to be existent among certain sections of the people. 
Much stress was laid on the fact that endowed colleges have entrance re- 
quirements which shut out many of those who “deserve” a college education. 
With a state university it was assumed that there would be no such exclusion. 
But every state university in the country has its rules relating to admission 
and in some cases these rules are very strict. State universities, as a rule, do 
not admit all who have graduated from the public high schools but only those 
who have achieved a prescribed rating there. For that reason many who would 
like to obtain a college education are debarred therefrom by reason of poor 
scholastic records. In some parts of the country, indeed, it is easier to get into 
endowed colleges than to be admitted to the state university. 

What the special commission will recommend to the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture cannot, of course, be predicted; but it will hardly be what some ardent 
sponsors of the state university project have suggested to it. The experience 
of other states during the past few years would seem to indicate that there is 
much to be said for a system of decentralized institutions supported from the 
public funds — junior colleges, they are commonly called. These junior 
colleges are supported by the municipality, not by the state. They are located 
at the various urban centres so that students may attend them while living at 
home. As yet they cover only the first two years of a college course, but there 
is nothing to prevent the expansion of a junior college into a full-fledged 
collegiate institution when the time comes. The present-day drift is in the 
direction of bringing the colleges to where the people live. In the long run this 
policy is likely to be more advantageous, and less expensive to all concerned, 
than the older plan of massing several thousand students at a single state 
institution. 

During the years since the close of the war there has been a recrudescence 
of interest in the methods of collegiate instruction. The issue has been brought 
Modern _ to the front by the greatly increased enrolment of undergradu- 
ae. ates in American universities and colleges. In many institutions 
instruction it has not been possible to expand the teaching staff propor- 
tionately, hence it has been necessary to change the methods of instruction 
to some extent. This has ordinarily taken the form of substituting lectures 
for recitations, the latter method being impracticable when classes increase 
beyond a certain point. In some quarters the change has been regarded as a 
backward step and one which ought to be retraced at the earliest opportunity. 
There is a widespread opinion that instruction necessarily deteriorates in 
quality as individual classes increase in size and that recitations are preferable 
to lectures under all conditions. 

Not all educators, however, agree with this proposition. They point out 
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that the methods of instruction ought to be adjusted to the nature of the sub- 
ject which is being taught. Some subjects lend themselves to he value of 
the lecture method much more readily than others; history, for the lecture 

; a s method 
example, more readily than mathematics. There is no good 
reason, on the face of things, why there should be absolute uniformity in 
methods of teaching when there is so great a variation in the substance of the 
material studied. In some branches of the college curriculum and at the 
hands of some teachers, the formal lecture is one of the most effective channels 
of instruction. This being the case, it does not much matter whether fifty 
students are listening to the lecture or five hundred. No one would urge, for 
example, that a good sermon loses any of its effectiveness by reason of the fact 
that all the pews are filled, and the galleries too. 

In the praise of the recitation or class-room discussion some educators have 
taken too much for granted. They assume that this method keeps every 
student’s attention alert and his mind active. The teacher of Has the dis- 
unusual skill can sometimes achieve this ideal, but the average {\ethod been 
teacher (whether in school or in college) falls considerably short overrated? 
of it. Much of what passes in the classroom under the head of “discussion” 
is a time-killing performance, representing a minimum of mental effort on 
the part of the students engaged in it. To the best minds in any group the 
recitation method is often tiresome and profitless. Every instructor knows 
that there is a considerable spread between the brightest and the dullest man 
in his class. The problem is to keep the attention of the one without getting 
out of range of the other. To accomplish this the teacher must guide the entire 
discussion firmly, which usually means that he must do a good deal of the 
talking himself. 

The great merit of the tutorial system is that it enables instruction to be 
adapted to the needs of a single individual rather than to the averaged require- 
ments of a group. The tutor at Harvard meets his students one The tutorial 
by one. If he confers with them (as occasionally happens) in oe 
small groups of two or three, it is only because he finds now and_ tres 
then that two or three students are studying the same general problem at the 
same time. The tutorial method of instruction is of all forms the most flexible, 
for it treats no two students exactly alike. The student is never limited as to 
the amount of time that he may spend in conference with his tutor. He is 
encouraged to come to the tutor’s study whenever he desires guidance in any 
phase of his college work. It should be made clear, of course, that the activities 
of the tutors have nothing directly to do with the instruction which is given 
in individual courses. What the tutor does is in addition to all this. 

One of the noteworthy results of the tutor’s work has heen the development, 
among the undergraduates, of a greater interest in general reading. Forty or 
fifty years ago it was the custom of the American college student The reading 
to read books of his own volition — biography, general history, #bit 
literature, and science. Some students read a good deal more than others, and 
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there was always a sprinkling of men who read nothing at all, or next to 
nothing. But at any rate the best students developed the habit of finding 
good books for themselves and reading these books in their own time and way. 
Then came the era of week-to-week assignments with periodical tests thereon 
and in due season the undergraduate found himself enmeshed in a weekly 
round of definite prescriptions. This proved, in its way, a good thing for the 
shirker; it held him up to the assigned minimum. But serious students have 
often found the whole arrangement irksome and stultifying. It has sometimes 
dulled rather than accentuated the desire to read books of their own choosing. 
Now the tutors are erdeavoring to revive among the undergraduates the habit 
of reading books rather than prescribed assignments in books, and to a con- 
siderable extent they have succeeded in doing this. More especially they have 
been successful in stimulating the undergraduates to do a good deal of read- 
ing during the summer vacations. This is indicated by the fact that it has now 
become necessary to provide some facilities for the guidance of this voluntary 
vacation work. 

It will be obvious to any one on a moment’s reflection, however, that in- 
dividual instruction such as the tutors are giving is more expensive than in- 
The question struction by lectures or by any other form of group teaching. 
of expense = Tn order to do his work well the tutor must not have too much 
of it piled upon him. On the average he should not have more than thirty 
students assigned to him. It is essential that members of the teaching staff 
who are engaged in tutorial work shall have the same rank and remuneration 
as those of similar experience who are engaged in conducting the regular college 
courses. They should also have the same opportunities for research and 
writing. This means, of course, that in time many teachers of professorial 
rank will be entirely assigned to the work of meeting students one by one. 
At Harvard this certainty of the future has not been lost to view, but the 
University authorities believe that the plan will prove to be worth every dollar 
that it costs. A system of tutorial instruction, committed to the hands of 
young instructors with no prospects of promotion ahead of them, would not be 
expensive, nor would it be very useful. The thing is worth doing right, if it is 
worth doing at all. So far as American institutions are concerned there are no 
precedents that we can use as a guide, although there are some which have 
been useful in showing us what to avoid. From Oxford and Cambridge 
something can be learned, no doubt, but our problem is widely different from 
theirs. At the English Universities the tutors devote the bulk of their atten- 
tion to the honor students; at Harvard the attempt is being made to extend 
the benefits of tutorial assistance to every one who has to take the general 
examination, irrespective of his academic rank. Were we concerned with 
the honor men only, our financial burden would naturally be a good deal 
smaller. 

In President Lowell’s annual report there is an interesting discussion of the 
extent to which Harvard graduates are entering the field of business. During 
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the past twenty-five years the older professions — law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, theology, and education — have failed to increase the per- Business as 
centage of men drawn from the graduating classes. About 20 ® Profession 
per cent of the Class of 1896, for example, chose the law for their future life 
work; the percentage in the class of 1921 was somewhat smaller. But the 
various lines of business, which drew only 35 per cent from the Class of 1896 
proved alluring to no less than 54 per cent among the members of the Class of 
1921. Business is now taking more than half the annual crop of graduates from 
Harvard College; the professions as a group are now getting less than half. 

This development, as President Lowell points out, is in itself by no means 
undesirable. On the contrary it indicates the steadily-growing extent to 
which a college education is being looked upen as a preparation for any form 
of life work. There was a time when young men felt themselves called upon 
to choose whether they would go to college or go into business. It was not 
usual to do both. Four years in college were deemed to be wasted, in large 
part, unless a boy were headed for a professional career. But that idea is 
rapidly passing away. And it is passing because business and education have 
both become somewhat different from what they used to be. American busi- 
ness, in practically every line, has risen to a higher plane during the past three 
or four decades. More brains, more skill, more character are being put into 
it. The outlook of the American business man has broadened; he is losing his 
old-time intolerance of everything that was not self-made, self-taught. The 
college curriculum has also met the business man half way; it has brought into 
its fold many subjects which connect themselves very closely with the eco- 
nomic activities of the nation. Business and higher education are developing 
a better understanding of each other. 

On this point the Graduate School of Business Administration has had some 
illuminating experiences during the last few years, particularly in connection 
with the placing of its graduates. The demand for these gradu- The growing 
ates is very brisk, which is not surprising in view of the high on ety . 
reputation that the school has earned for itself in business cir- rank 
cles. The significant thing is that business firms and corporations, when they 
ask the authorities of the school to recommend young men for positions of 
promise, are displaying a good deal of concern about the academic rank of the 
candidates. They are more interested in whether the applicant stands near the 
head of the graduating class than in the breadth of his outside activities. Some 
day we may convince the whole community that this should be the attitude 
with respect not only to the professional schools but to the college as well. 
In order to do this, however, it will be necessary to improve our methods of 
examining and rating undergraduates so that the rank list will be a more ac- 
curate reflection of student capacity than it has been. There is a widespread 
belief, and it is probably well-founded, that the professional schools have been 
more successful] than the colleges in selecting the best from the second best 
among their students. 
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Why this should be so it is not altogether clear. Both the professional 
schools and the college determine the relative standing of their students by 
Examinations, means of formal examinations. These examinations vary ac- 
oldandnew cording to the nature of the subjects covered, but they are of 
much the same general type. There is a popular superstition that college ex- 
aminations are of a pedantic sort while those given to students in the profes- 
sional schools are more “practical” and hence better adapted to testing mental 
capacity and resourcefulness. This may have been true a generation ago; but 
it isnot true to-day. The art of preparing examinations has received much at- 
tention in colleges during recent years and it has made noteworthy progress. 
The “comprehensive” examinations now given to candidates for admission to 
colleges are a great improvement over the old-time entrance papers. The 
general examinations for the bachelor’s degree, which are now given in Har- 
vard College, have proved to be very dependable tests of intellectual power. 
No one, by reason of industry alone, can obtain high distinction at these ex- 
aminations. The young man who passes them with credit must have something 
more than information at his command. The Harvard undergraduate of 
to-day is learning to appreciate that fact and to shape his preparation accord- 
ingly. 

From more than one source the universities and colleges of the United 
States have been informed during the past few months that there is a serious 
Too much danger of their receiving too much money and of admitting too 
reac . many students. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
students of Teaching, in a recent report, has called attention to the pos- 
sibility that harm as well as good may come from the accumulation and ex- 
penditure of great benefactions. ‘Somebody must sweat blood,” it is said, in 
order to make eleemosynary gifts yield maximum service. Injudicious gifts, 
or the unenlightened supervision of the income derived from gifts, may p1o- 
mote undesirable things in education as in philanthropy. Now it is never 
untimely to sound a warning of this sort, yet the dangers which may arise 
from over-endowment are not likely to be very great. The endowments, 
resources, and revenues of American universities and colleges have not kept 
pace with the growth of the country’s needs during the past ten years. When 
one takes into account the decreased purchasing power of the dollar there are 
few, if any, among American institutions of higher education which have any 
good reason to feel themselves more opulent to-day than they were a decade 
ago. Their budget totals look more formidable, but that is all. The expendi- 
tures for the maintenance of the public schools have practically doubled since 
1913; it would be amazing if the colleges had not found the need for greatly 
increased resources during this same period. If there be any danger of Ameri- 
can universities or colleges finding themselves with more financial resources 
than they can turn to useful account, therefore, this danger is less to-day than 
it used to be. 

As for the question whether too many students are going to college, being 
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drawn thither by allurements which are not primarily academic — that is an 
issue on which one man’s opinion is as good as another’s. There are too many 
is no way of deciding it. The great numbers of young men and students go- 
women who flock into the colleges each autumn are not actu- ‘8 diataneatil 
ated by any single motive. Not all of them come to get an education, nor do all 
of them come because of the athletic, social, and other activities which the 
colleges are able to offer. In most cases the motives are mixed. Even the 
student does not himself know, in most cases, whether the urge from the one 
quarter is more potent than that from the other. How is it possible to proclaim, 
accordingly, that large numbers of students are being drawn into educational 
institutions by forces which have no intimate connection with the curriculum? 
There are no data from which one can draw any conclusion, one way or the 
other. 

There are two ways in which the increased resort to the colleges can be 
checked by action of the institutions themselves, but neither of these ways is 
devoid of objections. One is to raise the tuition fee. Most endowed institutions 
have done this within the past few years, Harvard included. The process of 
fee-raising has not yet been brought to an end among the smaller institutions, 
as is indicated by the action of Brown University in recently raising its figure 
to three hundred dollars. Similar increases at other colleges, both East and 
West, are said to be under consideration. To some extent any increased 
charge for tuition is likely to have the effect of making the enrolment smaller, 
but it does not appear to have as marked an influence in this direction as one 
might suppose. Certainly a twenty per cent increase in fees does not mean a 
twenty per cent decline in the number of students or anything like it. 

Raising the standard of admission is a much more certain way of reducing 
the size of an entering class. This method has the additional advantage, more- 
over, of winnowing the applicants on a basis of their relative capacities to do 
college work. Why, then, should not the colleges make greater use of this plan? 
Can they not protect themselves effectively against too great an inflow of 
students by moving the standards of admission as high as need be? The an- 
swer is that it could be done but that it would necessarily leave a gap between 
the colleges and the schools. When a college raises its entrance requirements 
it does not pull the school standards along. Nor are the secondary schools 
likely to be much influenced, in determining their own standards, by the in- 
creased difficulties of admission to college. It is not probable that any great 
degree of service to American education in general would be rendered by 
creating a wide gap between the usual requirements for high school graduation 
and the standards exacted for admission to college. 

There is an impression in the minds of many college alumni that the authori- 
ties of the various institutions have welcomed the rapid growth in student 
registration which has taken place all over the country during the past four 
years, and have rather gloated over it. In some instances that may be true; 
but as respects most institutions it probably is not. The problems of an edu- 
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cational institution are not simplified; on the contrary they are made more 
difficult by an expanded enrolment. No college president and no college 
faculty expect their worries to be lessened by an increase in the size of the 
student body. They would be woefully unsophisticated if they did. So when 
they express the desire that the attendance may be kept within bounds they 
usually mean it. The desire, however, does not always materialize into action 
because no clearly unobjectionable way of making it do so is at hand. In- 
creasing the tuition fees, raising the admission requirements, or placing a fixed 
limit on the enrolment are methods that have been suggested and are to some 
extent being used; but strong objections can be urged against all of them. 

What Dean Briggs has to say concerning any fundamental question of 
athletic policy is sure to command the attention not only of Harvard alumni 
The question but of the public as well. His annual reports, as Chairman of 
of athletic the Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports, have 
eatin gained a wide circle of readers by reason of their fairness 
and good humor, not to speak of the good English in which they are invariably 
written. This year’s report is no exception. Much of it is devoted to matters 
arising out of the triangular arrangement which was concluded with Yale and 
Princeton last autumn and particularly to the provisions of this agreement 
which deal with the subsidizing of athletes. It will be remembered that these 
provisions stipulate for a rigid questioning of all athletes with respect to 
the sources of their income. Dean Briggs thinks that this inquisitorial process 
of eliminating professionalism cannot be permanent and indeed cannot be used 
at all without danger to the very foundations of sportsmanship. Good sports- 
manship, it is true, ought to rest on honor and not upon the fear of rules and 
punishment. No matter how rigid the scrutiny of any man’s sources of income 
may be, a dishonest individual can cover up his tracks. “If the college office,” 
says Dean Briggs, ‘“‘should treat every student as a suspect, it would stimulate 
in the students generally a desire to circumvent it, and would destroy that 
frank and friendly intercourse on which its efficiency depends.” And it may 
well be asked whether an athletic directorate may expect a similar policy to 
turn out otherwise. 

With all this, of course, there will be no serious disagreement. It is far bet- 
ter to trust young men (if they can be trusted) than to treat them as worthy of 
suspicion. But in athletics, as more than one institution has discovered, the 
temptations to proselyting and subsidizing have become so great that the 
policy of trust and take it for granted does not seem to be any longer a safe 
one. There are circles in which the smoothing of an athlete’s path to college 
is looked upon, not as something reprehensible but as an exemplification of 
collegiate loyalty. Nor are the ethics of the whole question always clear in the 
case of athletes who are already in college. Many students who are not athletes 
find themselves compelled to earn part of their college expenses. If some 
benevolent individual chooses to assist these men, by giving them work which 
can be done without much time or effort and paying them generously for it, 
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nobody objects. To do this, however, for students who are prominent in inter- 
collegiate athletics is to give rise to comment, rumor, and suspicion. It is not 
easy to decide by rule just where the line ought to be drawn. This means that 
difficulties are sure to arise if every man is left to be his own judge of what he 
may do without incurring the taint of professionalism. So, while there is not 
much to be said for the principle of holding an inquisition, there is a good deal 
to be said for the practice of it. 

If there be any one subject upon which one can start a controversy among 
Harvard graduates or undergraduates at any time, it is the question of as- 
signing seats at football games. From time to time the methods A perennial 
of assigning the seats have been studied by joint committees, ©roversy 
in each case with some minor changes as a result. This winter another com- 
mittee has the matter in hand. It has received plenty of suggestions, but none 
of them solves the fundamental difficulty which is that of providing good seats 
for all who insist upon having them. The ordinary alumnus, while he applies 
for two seats, does not realize that he is only a common stockholder — that 
there is a big preferred list to be taken care of before he can begin to figure in 
the allotment. Graduates often remark on the fact that year after year their 
luck seems bad, inasmuch as they invariably fail to draw seats within the goal 
lines. It is not bad luck; it is merely that the age of miracles has gone by. 
The preferred stockholder gets his dividend before the others come in: so do 
the preferred applicants for seats. The latter include dignitaries (national, 
state, municipal and academic), coaches, assistant coaches, members of the 
squad, former athletes, and so on. It is not that all these people, taken to- 
gether, form such a large body, but most of them secure a multiplied assign- 
ment of seats — four, six, ten, or even more. Quite possibly these priority-men 
deserve their respective allotments of seats, or would deserve them if the 
preference did not mean that some Harvard graduates are debatred by it from 
any seats at all. Nevertheless, the trimming of the preference list, if the 
present committee should decide in favor of this action, would have much to 
be said in its favor. 

Mr. Frederick L. Allen, ’12, who has served as Secretary of the Corporation 
during the past four years, has resigned his post and will leave the University 
in June to become associated with a New York publishing house. Mr. Allen’s 
Since 1919 Mr. Allen has had charge of relations between the esignation 
University and the press; it has been his duty to prepare for communication 
to the newspapers such University announcements as have been deemed to be 
of public interest. This work he has done with great skill and tactfulness. It 
has been pioneer work and all the more difficult on that account. Mr. Allen’s 
departure will be a serious loss and will create a vacancy which cannot easily 
be filled. 
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Meeting of October 30, 1922 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Frank E. Chase, securities 
valued at $46,000 on account of his residuary 
bequest, the income of which is to be devoted 
primarily to the purchase of books relating to the 
theatre, the drama, or related subjects, and there- 
after to the general uses of the Library, such pur- 
chases to be inscribed as the Gift of Frank E. 
Chase. 


From the estate of Edmund Cogswell Converse, 
$25,000 to be added to the Edmund Cogswell 
Converse Professorship of Banking. 

From the estate of Gordon Donald, $5000, the 
principal of said fund to be kept intact, the income 
to be used for such purposes as the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College may determine, pro- 
vided that in case the class which graduated from 
Harvard College in 1904 shall, upon the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its graduation, make a gift to 
the University, in such case the principal of such 
fund so given shall be added to and deemed a part 
of the fund so given by the Class of 1904 and shall 
be thereafter held and expended upon the same 
terras as the funds so given by said class. 

From the estate of Miss Irene F. Sanger, $281.25 
additional. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $4550 toward the Harvard Endowment 

und, 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500, to 
Drs. John L. Bremer and Alexander Forbes for 
their gifts of $200 each, and to Messrs. Thomas 
Barbour and Edward Wigglesworth for their 
gifts of $100 each for certain expenses. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $1000 toward 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Louis E. Kirstein for his gift of $500 
for the case system of teaching in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift 
of $1050 for scholarships for 1922-23. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500, in 
memory of Charles R. Cummings, 1892, for the 
Law School Loan Fund. 

To Mr. Walter E. Meyer for his gift of $350 for 
the research scholarship in the Law School. 

To the Harvard Club of Milwaukee for the 
gift of $350 for a scholarship for 1922-23, 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the gift 
of $175 toward a scholarship for 1922-23. 

To the New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs for the gift of $250 toward a scholarship for 
1922-23. 

To Harvard Men of Newton for the gift of $275 
for a scholarship for 1922-23. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
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for the gift of $180 toward the scholarship for 
1922-23. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
gift of $116.66 toward the scholarship for 1922-23. 

To the United Daughters of the Confederacy for 
the gift of $50 for a scholarship in the Law School. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 on 
account of his offer of a scholarship in the Law 
School, in accordance with the terms of his agree- 
ment dated January 28, 1920. 

To Mr. Albert C. Burrage for his gift of $250 
for the Department of Economic Geology. 

To Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., for his gift 
of $250 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mr. Richard A. F. Penrose, Jr., for his gift 
of $250 for the Department of Geology. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200 to 
increase a certain salary. 

To The Harvard Engineering Society for the 
gift of $176 for the Scholarship fund. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porte: for his gift of 
$166.67 toward the Fogg Museum Equipment and 
Emergency Fund. 

To the T. D. Whitney Company for the gift of 
$100 for Industrial Hygiene-Retail stores. 

To the Class of 1880 for the portrait of Robert 
Bacon painted by Philip A. Laszlo. 


The resignation of Herbert Israel 
Margolis as Assistant in Prosthetic Den- 
tistry was received and accepted to take 
effect Oct. 1, 1922. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1922: 


Olin Winthrop Blackett, Mandell Morton 
Bober, Charles Nicholi Burrows, Edward Hastings 
Chamberlin, Fred Dow Fagg, Jr., Walter Richmond 
Gardner, Milton Sydney Heath, Elmo Paul Hoh- 
man, Harry Edward Miller, Christopher Roberts, 
John Godfrey Schaffer, Raymond Edward Un- 
tereiner, and Chester Howard Whelden, Jr., As- 
sistants in Economics. 

English: Sydney Van Kleeck Fairbanks, Assis‘- 
ant; Frederick Clifton Packard, Jr., Instructor in 
Public Speaking. 

Government: William Sumner Holbrook, Jr., 
Assistant. 

History: Merrill Ten Broeck Spalding, Austin 
Teaching Fellow; Paul Perham Cram, Paul Rice 
Doolin, Arthur Louis Dunham, Harold Van Vech- 
ten Fay, Jacob C. Meyer, and Lawrence D. Steefel, 
Assistants. 

Philosophy and Psychology: Scott Milrose Bu- 
chanan, Harold Atkins Larrabee, and Robert 
Lindley Murray Underhill, Assistants in Philos- 
ophy; Oskar Helge Lundholm, Assistant in Psychol- 


ogy. 

Zodlogy: Hugh Curtis McPhee, Assistant. 

Cancer Commission: Trevor Goff Browne, 
Research Fellow in Pathology. 

Medical School: James Percy Baumberger, 
Teaching Fellow in Physiology; Thomas Jefferson 
Duffield, Instructor in Vital Statistics. 

Division of History, Government, and Econom- 
ics: Floyd Elmer Armstrong, Eugene Parker 
Chase, and Donald Skeele Tucker, Tutors. 
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Voted to appoint Arthur Eli Monroe, a 
member of the Committee on Division 
Examinations in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1922. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons as members of the Adminis- 
trative Board for University Extension 
for the year 1922-23, and it was voted to 
appoint them: 


Arthur Fisher Whittem, Chairman; John 
Tucker Murray, Clifford Herschel Moore, James 
Hardy Ropes, Wilbur Cortez Abbott, Kenneth 
Grant Tremayne Webster, Hector James Hughes, 
Walter Fenno Dearborn, Alexander James Inglis, 
and Henry Wyman Holmes. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments, to serve while detailed here by the 
War Department: 

Edwin Pearson Parker, Jr., Robert Whiting 
Daniels, and Basil Harrison Perry, Assistant Profes- 
sors of Military Science and Tactics. 

Voted to appoint Stephen Francis 
Hamblin, Instructor in Horticulture for 
three years from Sept. 1, 1922. 

Voted to change the title of William 
Leonard Langer from Austin Teaching 
Fellow to Instructor in History. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor Richmond L. Hawkins 
for the first half of 1923-24. 


Meeting of November 13, 1922 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Frank E. Chase, securities 
valued at $24,182.50 ad litional, 

From the estate of Charles Alfred Humphreys, 
of the Class of 1860, securities valued at $2500 in 
payment of his bequest as a full return of the money 
received in scholarships and the proceeds of benefi- 
ciary funds while in College and the Divinity School. 

From the estate of Cornelia P. Lowell (Mrs. 
Francis Cabot Lowell) securities valued at $240 
additional. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $101,018.75 
in cash and securities valued at $492.73 for the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $15,000 
for the John Singer Sargent paintings in the 
Widener Library. 

To Mrs. William G. Farlow for her gift of 
$10,000 to be used in the discretion of Professor 
Thaxter for minor changes in the building into 
which the Farlow Library is going, and for use in 
the Herbarium and Library subject to his order. 

To Mr. George A. McKinlock for his gift of 
$2083.33 additional for the George A. McKinlock, 
Jr., dormitory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $1552.47 
for the James J. Hill Professorship of Transporta- 
tion. 

To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of $3000, 
to Mr. William A. White for his gift of $500, to 
Mr. George P. Gardner for his gift of $200, and to 
Mr. James Dean for his gift of $50 for the Warner 
Expedition of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of $2000, 
to an anonymous friend and to Messrs. A. Kingsley 
Porter, John T. Spaulding, and William S. Spauld- 
ing for their gifts of $250 each for the purchase of 
Japanese prints for the Fogg Museum. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift of 
$1250 for research in Government. 

To anonymous donors for the gift of $1000 to 
increase a certain salary. 

To the Class of 1899 for the gift of $1000 toward 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $832.50 
for the Department of Physiology. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the first quarterly 
payment for the year 1922-23 on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum, in accord- 
ance with their vote of May 11, 1920. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 
toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Francis R. Appleton for his gift of $200, 
to Messrs. 'rank Brewster and Russell Gray for 
their gifts of $100 each and to the Rev. George A. 
Gordon for his gift of $25 for the Department of 
the Classics. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for the im- 
mediate use of the Cancer Commission. 

To Dr. John W. Elliot for his gift of $100 for 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of 
$83.34 for the Fogg Museum Equipment and 
Emergency Fund. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson, and to Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for their gift of $57.50 additional for the George 
Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Joseph H. Clark for his gift of $14 for 
special expenses of the College Library. 

To the Harvard Club of Rochester for the gift 
of $67.50 toward the scholarship for 1922-23. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C., for 
the gift of $175 toward their scholarship for 
1922-23. 

To the Harvard Club of Worcester for the gift 
of $250 for the scholarship for 1922-23. 


The President reported the death of 
Robert Wheeler Willson, Professor of 
Astronomy, Emeritus, which occurred on 
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the first instant in the seventieth year of 
his age. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1922: 


Geology: Arthur Edward Bent, Assistant in 
Meteorology; Marland Pratt Billings, Philip Geof- 
frey Britton Gilbert, and Allen Wainwright 
Pinger, Assistants in Geology. 

Medical School: Maynard Ladd, Associate in 
Pediatrics; James Warren Sever, Instructor in 
Orthopedic Surgery; Oscar Jacobus Raeder, In- 
structor in Pathology. 


Voted to change the title of Walter 
Wendell Fray from Assistant in Pathology 
to Austin Teaching Fellow in Bacteriology. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor Richard D. Bell from 
Oct. 1 for the remainder of 1922-23. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor A. Kingsley Porter for the second 
half of 1922-23. 


Meeting of November 27, 1922 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt, and the same was gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Hiram F. Mills, $100,000 on 
account of his bequest of $200,000 “in memory of 
my beloved wife, Elizabeth Worcester Mills, ... 
to be known forever as the ‘Elizabeth Worcester 
Mills Fund,’ the income of such Fund to be 
devoted to the investigation of the origin and cure 
of cancer. In the event that hereafter in the opinion 
of the President and Fellows of said College such 
investigation shall have been satisfactorily con- 
cluded, authorize the President and Fellows of 
said College to devote such income to such other 
medical investigation or research as in their judg- 
ment will most largely benefit the physical well- 
being of mankind.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $245,625 
in cash and securities valued at $160 toward the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Committee on Epilepsy for the addi- 
tional gift of $1700 for research, 

To the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company for 
the gift of $1000 for Industrial Hygiene. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $1000 toward 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund, 

To Mrs. James C. Melvin for her gift of $1000 
for publishing The Journal of Industrial Hygiene. 

To the Harvard Club of New Bedford for the 
gift of $350 for the scholarship for 1922-23. 
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To the Harvard Club of the Republic of Mexico 
for the gift of $150 toward the scholarship for 
1922-23, 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $250 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $75 
for the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Charles H. Jones for his gift of $75 for 
the Lecture Fund of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

To Mr. Jerome D. Greene for his gift of $25 for 
three years’ subscription to the Japan Weekly 
Mail for the College Library. 

To Professor William B. Munro for his gift of 
$25 for expenses incidental to Government 1. 

To Mr. Arthur W. Moors for his gift of $10 and 
to Mr. Carl Dreyfus for his gift of $5 toward the 
South End House Fellowship. 

To Mr. William Emerson for his gift of $250 
for the Warner Expedition of the Fogg Art Museum, 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1922: Caesar Uribe, as 
Assistant in Comparative Pathology. 

To take effect Nov. 14, 1922: Arthur Davison 
Ficke, as Curator of Japanese Prints (Fogg Mu- 
seum). 

To take effect Dec. 1, 1922: Frederick Wilkey, 
as Manager of Harvard Dining Halls, 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: Joseph Louis 
Zimmerman, Assistant in Philosophy; Reginald 
Heber Howe, Instructor in Physical Education; 
John Wicks Cooke, Librarian, Dental School; 
Frederick Arthur Trevor, Assistant in Oral Pa- 
thology. 

Curators, College Library: Robert Gould Shaw, 
of the Theatre Collection; Charles Rockwell Lanman, 
of India Manuscripts; John Humphreys Storer, 
of Coins and Medals; Edward Kennard Rand, of 
Manuscripts; Frederick Adams Woods, of Portu- 
guese History; Clarance Macdonald Warner, of 
Canadian History and Literature; Henry Goddard 
Leach, of Scandinavian History and Literature; 
Charles Lyon Chandler, of South American History 
and Literature; Thomas Barbour, of Books Relating 
to the Pacific; Harold Wilmerding Bell, of Numis- 
matic Literature; Matthew Lewis Crosby, of Books 
in Spanish; Philip Ainsworth Means, of Books 
Relating to Andean History and Literature; Edward 
Allen Whitney, of The World War Collection. 

From Oct. 1 for the remainder of 1922-23: Ray 
Morse Ozmun, Instructor in Physical Education. 

From Nov. 1 for the remainder of 1922-23: Mer- 
rill Clary Sosman, Roentgenologist, Collis P. Hunt- 
ington Memoria! Hospital. 

From Noy. 20, 1922 to May 20, 1923: Andrew 
Hopewell Hepburn, Instructor in Architecture. 


The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
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Board of the Dental School for 1922-23, 
and it was voted to appoint them: 

Eugene Hanes Smith, Dean; George Howard 
Monks, William Henry Potter, Amos Irving 
Hadley, George Henry Wright, Leroy Matthew 


Simpson Miner, Frank Turner Taylor, and Fred 
Alexander Beckford. 


Voted to proceed to the election of 
an Associate Professor of Surgery, to 
serve from Nov. 27, 1922: whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
David Cheever was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Acting Professor of Clinical Surgery, to 
serve from Nov. 27 for the remainder of 
1922-23: whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Howard Augustus 
Lothrop was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Homans Professor of Clinical Surgery, to 
serve from Nov. 27, 1922: whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Charles Allen Porter was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Clinical Surgery, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1923: whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Francis 
Howard Lahey was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Bacteriology and Immunology, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1923: whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Hans Zinsser was elected. 

Voted to make the following changes of 
title: 

Adelbert Fernald, from Assistant Librarian and 
Curator of the Museum to Curator of the Museum 
(Dental School); Walter Edward Young, from 


Instructor in Operative Dentistry to Instructor in 
Prosthetic Dentistry. 


Voted to approve the appointment of 
Dr. Robert B. Osgood as a member of the 
Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor John S. Humphreys for six 
months from Nov. 1, 1922, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant the following leaves of 


absence: To Professor Herbert W. Smyth, 
for the second half 1922-23; to Assistant 
Professor Julius Klein for 1922-23; to 
Professor George A. Reisner for 1922-23. 


Meeting of December 11, 1922 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Frank E. Chase, $4310.46 
additional. 

From the estate of Edward S. Philbrick $2213.91 
additional. 

From the estate of Jerome Wheelock $10, the 
twentieth annual payment under the provisions of 
clause forty of the will of Jerome Wheelock as 
amended by section 17 of the modifications thereof, 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $244.45 and $60,000 in cash toward the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Commonwealth Fund for the additional 
gift of $3000 for the Psycho-Educational Clinic 
in the Graduate School of Education. 

To Mr. George A. McKinlock for his gift of 
$2031.25 for the George A. McKinlock, Jr., dormi- 
tory. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck for their 
gifts of $1000 each for publishing The Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for the 
gift of $1250 toward a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1000 to 
be used at the discretion of the President. 

To the Jordan Marsh Company for the gift of 
$750 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene-Retail 
stores. 

To the Class of 1864 for the gift of $500 toward 
the Class of 1864 Fund. 

To Mr. Henry G. Leach for his gift of $248.95 
for books for the College Library. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for the use of 
the Cancer Commission. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the gift 
of $125 toward the scholarship for 1922-23. 

To the Harvard Club of Rochester for the gift of 
$62.50 toward the scholarship for 1922-23. 

To Mr. Richards M. Bradley for his gift of $25, 
to Messrs. Gorham Brooks, George L. Paine, and 
Henry W. Savage, Incorporated, for their gifts of 
$10 each, and to Mr. Walter Channing for his gift 
of $5 toward the South End House Fellowship. 

To Mrs. James R. Jewett for her gift of $100 for 
hospitality expenses of Phillips Brooks House. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson, and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for the gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 
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on account of his offer of a scholarship in the Law 
hool, in accordance with the terms of his agree- 
ment dated January 28, 1920. 

To Mr. Charles R. Gow for his gift of $25 for the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Dr. Count Paul Teleki for his interesting gift 
of publications relating to Hungary. 

To Miss Agnes C. Storer for her gift of thirty- 
six medals and to the Rev. Roderick D. Terry for 
his gift of a beautiful bronze medal for the collection 
in the Library. 


The resignation of Joseph Leo Dowl- 
ing as an Assistant in Ophthalmology 
was received and accepted to take ef- 
fect Sept. 1, 1922. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: Barry Joseph 
Anson, Research Fellow in Medical Sciences; 
Clarence Albert Dyer, Assistant in Chemistry; 
Albert Sprague Coolidge, Instructor in Chemistry. 

For the second half of 1922-23: Robert Nathan 
Cram, Instructor in Landscape Architecture. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Maurice DeWulf for the aca- 
demic year 1923-24. 


Meeting of December 27, 1922 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt, and the same was gratefully ac- 


cepted: 

From the estate of Miss Leslie Walton Walker, 
$28,000 to establish four scholarships to be known 
as the “Dr. Charles Walker Scholarship,” the 
“Helen L. Walker Scholarship,” the “Anna G. 
Walker Scholarship,” and the “Leslie W. Walker 
Scholarship,” the income to be used “in equal 
portions” for the benefit of four needy and deserv- 
ing students in the Medical School. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $3347.03 and $84,721.50 in cash toward 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To “H. N. C.” for the gift of $2500 for salaries 
of the medical clinic at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $4005 
for miscellaneous expenses at the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy during the year 1922, 

To the Harvard Club of Chicago for the gift of 
securities valued at $984.25 and $8.97 in cash 
toward “‘The Dunlap Smith Scholarship.” 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $900 for 
the Surgical Laboratory Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 
toward a certain salary. 

To Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow for his gift of 
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$500 for publishing The Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
gift of $350 toward the scholarships for 1922-23. 

To the Harvard Engincering Society for the gift 
of $315.93 toward the scholarship fund. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $250 for binding books for the College Library. 

To Mrs. Etta B. Reinhers for her gift of $250 
for the Julian Henry Reinhers Memorial Scholar- 
ship. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $150 for 
lectures at the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 for 
books for the Department of Economics. 

To Mr. Walter W. Naumburg for his gift of 
$100 and to Mr. Charles E, Whitmore for his gift 
of $10 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Mr. Charles S, Rackemann for his gift of 
$100 for the addition to the Divinity Library. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of 
$83.33 for the Fogg Museum Equipment and 
Emergency Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 for the 
Law School loan fund. 

To Mr. Frederic H. Curtiss for his gift of $50 
and to Mr. Richard A. Feiss for his gift of $25 for 
the Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. William B. Kurtz for his gift of a set of 
five silk flags and $35.03 for the expense of a stand 
for the same, given in memory of his son, Paul 
Borda Kurtz, 1916. 

To Mr. Eben S. Draper for his gift of $25 toward 
the South End House Fellowship. 

To Mr. Sampson H. Schwarz for his gift of $5 
toward the Joseph Wheelock Lund Memorial Fund. 


Voted to appoint the following members 
of the Library Council for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1922: 


Archibald Cary Coolidge, Chairman; George 
Foot Moore, George Lyman Kittredge, Charles 
Homer Haskins, Theodore Lyman, Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Thomas Barbour, and Kenneth 
Ballard Murdock, Secretary. 

Voted to appoint the following members 
of the Board of Preachers for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1923: 


Edward Caldwell Moors, Chairman er officio; 
Charles Henry Brent, Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Charles Lewis Slattery, Theodore Gerald Soares, 
and Willard Learoyd Sperry. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Edward C. Moore for the 
academic year 1923-24, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor William B. Munro for the 
second half of the year 1923-24. 
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Meeting of January 8, 1923 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of J. Arthur Beebe, 11,744.33 
additional. 

From the estate of George V. Leverett, 6246.67 
to be added to the scholarship fund established by 
members of the Class of 1867. 

From the estate of Arthur F. Estabrook, $5000 
for the use of the Arnold Arboretum. 

From the estate of Helen Rotch (Mrs. Thomas 
Morgan Rotch) $772.47 on account of her bequest 
for the Thomas Morgan Rotch Professorship of 
Pediatrics. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $97,635 in 
cash and securities valued at $6572.28 for the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$6250 for the School of Public Health. 

To Mr. George A. McKinlock for the gift of 
$2031.25 additional for the George A. McKinlock, 
Jr., dormitory. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $2000 toward 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Messrs. R. H. White Company for the gift 
of $500, to Messrs. R. H. Stearns Company for the 
gift of $400, to The William Taylor Son and Com- 
pany for the gift of $350, and to Messrs. Chandler 
and Company, Incorporated, and L. P. Hollander 
Company for their gifts of $250 each, and to Con- 
rad and Company fer the gift of $100 for the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene-Retail stores. 

To Mrs. Waldo E. Forbes for her gift of $1000 
for the Warner Expedition of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of 
$375 for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To the Harvard Club of Oklahoma for the gift 
of $250 for the scholarship for 1922-23. 

To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the gift 
of $500 for the scholarship for 1922-23. 

To the Harvard Club of Somerville for the gift 
of $100 for the scholarship for 1922-23. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
towards the salary of Dr. Bovie. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for the im- 
mediate use of the Cancer Commission. 

To Mr. Evan Randolph for his unrestricted gift 
of $100, 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson, and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the gift of $57.50 additional for the George Schune- 
mann Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Carl T. Keller for his gift of $25 for new 
cases for the Peabody Museum. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Lowell for her gift of $25 
for Christmas decorations for Appleton Chapel. 

To each contributor to the Joseph Wheelock 
Lund Memorial Scholarship. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: George Park- 
man Denny, Director of Appointments for Medical 
Alumni; Marcus Cicero Stephens Noble, Jr., 
Assistant in Education. 

For the second half of 1922-23: Thomas Whitney 
Surette and Augustus Delafield Zanzig, Lecturers 
on the Teaching of Music, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor W. J. V. Osterhout and to 
Professor William E. Hocking for the 
first half of the academic year 1923-24, 
in accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 


Meeting of January 22, 1923 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of James Lyman Whitney, 
$42.75 for the ‘‘ Maria Whitney and James Lyman 
Whitney Fund.” 

From the estate of Edward C. Pickering, securi- 
ties valued at $1. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire ‘to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $100,000 in 
cash and securities valued at $400 toward the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Miss Helen C. Frick for her gift of $2000, to 
Messrs. Edward W. Forbes, Arthur Sachs, Paul 
J. Sachs, C. Chauncey Stillman, and Edwin S. 
Webster for their gifts of $1000 each, and to Mr. 
Henry S. Bowers for his gift of $600 toward the 
Warner Expedition. 

To the Gilchrist Company for the gift of $650, 
to Lord and Taylor, Incorporated, for the gift of 
$500, to C. F. Hovey Company for the gift of 
$400, to The Halle Brothers Company and the 
Joseph Horne Company for their gifts of $350 each, 
and to the E. T. Slattery Company for their gift 
of $250 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene- 
Retail stores. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $1600 and to 
Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of $108.33 
for the Fogg Museum Equipment and Emergency 
Fund. . 

To Mr. Charles H. Thurber for his gift of $1500 
for a scholarship in the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion. 

To Mr. Howard Elliott for his gift of $1000 and 
to Mr. Louis E. Kirstein for his gift of $500 for the 
case system of teaching in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To Mrs. William G. Farlow for her gift of $1000 
for the expenses of The Farlow Reference Library 
1923. 
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To Messrs. Archibald T. Davison and Thomas 
W. Surette, Trustees of the Music Fund, for the 
gift of $500 for a certain salary. 

To the American Society for Psychical Research, 
Incorporated, for the gift of $500 for the Richard 
Hodgson Memorial Fellowship. 

To “A friend” for the gift of $416.66 toward 
a pledge of $5000 for research in tropical diseases. 

To Mr. Frank B. Williams for the gift of $250 
for a prize in city planning. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift of 
$200 for binding books for the College Library. 

To Mr. T. Lawrason Riggs for his gift of $200 
toward a certain salary. 

To Drs. Stephen B. Luce and Fred B. Lund for 
their gifts of $100 each for the Department of the 
Classics. 

To Dr. Richard C. Cabot for his gift of $125 
toward the South End House Fellowship. 

To Professor Oakes Ames for his gift of $100 
toward certain expenses. 

To Mr. Godfrey L. Cabot for his additional gift 
of $100 for research in Epilepsy. 

To the Class of 1890 for the additional gift of 
$100 toward “‘The Class of 1890 Fund.” 

To Mr. Charles C. Walker for his gift of $100 for 
medical service at the Huntington Hospital. 

To Mrs. Frederick G. Hall for her gift of $50 
toward a certain salary. 

To the Harvard Club of Boston for the gift of 
$1250 for five scholarships for 1922-23. 

To the New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs for the gift of $250 for a scholarship for 
).922-23, 

To the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C., for 
the gift of $175 toward the scholarship for 1922-23. 


Voted to accept with thanks the offer of 
$6000 from the Executive Committee of 
the Steam Table Fund to cover the 
expenses of research in Steam Engineer- 
ing, which is to be done in the Engineering 
School during the calendar year 1923. 

The President reported the death of 
Ernest Boyen Young, Instructor in 
Gynecology, which occurred on the seven- 
teenth instant, in the fifty-fourth year of 
his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1922: Oscar Charles 
Gallagher, as Lecturer on the Junior High School. 

To take effect Oct. 1, 1922: Percy Brown, as 
Instructor in Roentgenology. , 

To take effect Dec. 22, 1922: Ralph Monroe 
Eaton, as Proctor. 

To take effect Jan. 1, 1923: Arthur Melville 
Goulding, as Assistant in Pediatrics. 

To take effect Aug. 1, 1923: Frederick Lewis 
Allen, as Secretary to the Corporation. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 
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For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: Monroe Ander- 
son McIver, Research Fellow in Physiology; Charles 
Lloyd Connor, Research Fellow in Pathology. 

From Jan. 11 for the remainder of 1922-23: 
Louis Alfred LeBaron, Proctor. 


Voted to appoint George Edwin Horr, 
Ingersoll Lecturer on the Immortality of 
Man for the year 1922-23. 

Voted that Dr. Béla Schick be invited to 
deliver the Cutter Lectures on Preventive 
Medicine for 1923. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Stated Meeting, November 27, 1922 

The following twenty-one members 
were present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the 
President of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the 
President of the University, Mr. Adams, 
the Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Appleton, Bradford, Drury, Felton, P. R. 
Frothingham, Gage, Gay, Greene, Hal- 
lowell, Jackson, James, Lamont, Mack, 
Marvin, Wister, Wolcott, Woods, Young. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of October 9, 1922, appointing Samuel 
Randall Detwiler Assistant Professor of 
Zoilogy, for the second half of 1922-23, 
was taken from the table and the Board 
voted to consent to said vote. 

The President of the Board communi- 
cated the appointment of the following 
committee to consider, in conjunction 
with the Alumni Association, and the 
Associated Harvard Clubs, the relations 
between the University and the Alumni, 
individually and in collective groups: 
Messrs. Greene, Roosevelt, and Felton. 

Mr. Greene, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, reported the death of William 
Lindsey, a member of the Committee to 
visit the Medical School, and the resigna- 
tions of John L. Saltonstall, from the 
Committee to visit the Botanic Garden; 
William Endicott, from the Committee 
on Economics; Pope Yeatman, from the 
Committee on Geology. 
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The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of October 30, 1922, appointing 
Stephen Francis Hamblin, Instructor in 
Horticulture for three years from Sept. 1, 
1922; appointing the fo!lowing persons to 
serve while detailed here by the War 
Department: Edwin Pearson Parker, Jr., 
Robert Whiting Daniels, Basil Harrison 
Perry, Assistant Professors of Military 
Science and Tactics; appointing the follow- 
ing persons as members of the Administra- 
tive Board for University Extension for 
the year 1922-23: Arthur Fisher Whittem, 
Chairman; John Tucker Murray, Clifford 
Herschel Moore, James Hardy Ropes, 
Wilbur Cortez Abbott, Kenneth Grant 
Tremayne Webster, Hector James 
Hughes, Walter Fenno Dearborn, Alex- 
ander James Inglis, Henry Wyman 
Holmes; and the Board toéed to consent to 
said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of November 27, 1922, appointing 
the following persons as members of the 
Administrative Board of the Dental 
School for 1922-23: Eugene Hanes 
Smith, Dean; George Howard Monks, 
William Henry Potter, Amos Irving 
Hadley, George Henry Wright, Leroy 
Matthew Simpson Miner, Frank Turner 
Taylor, Fred Alexander Beckford, and the 
Board voted to consent to said vote. 

Mr. Gay presented the report of the 
Committee on Elections with respect to 
the possible amalgamation of the two 
postal ballots for the nomination and 
election of Overseers, and communicated 
the following vote of the Committee of 
the Harvard Alumni Association upon 
that subject: 

Voted: That the Committee on Elections of the 
Board of Overseers be asked to express to the 
Overseers the feeling of this Committee that this 
year the Committee of the Alumni Association 
for the nomination of Overseers make nominations 
of candidates for election as Overseers, to a number 


at least double the number of vacancies to be filled, 
and that there shall be no postal ballot for such 


nomination as in the past. .And this Committee 
requests further that the Committee on Elections 
ascertain the feeling of the Boar of Overseers as 
to the advisability of this change. 


And upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Elections, and after debate 
thereon, the Board voted that it is advis- 
able to make said changes, and the Com- 
mittee on Elections was instructed to 
prepare the necessary and proper amend- 
ments to the Rules and Bylaws of the 
Board to carry out said changes, and the 
Secretary was instructed to give proper 
notice that action would be taken upon 
such amendments at the next stated 
meeting of the Board. 

Mr. Woijcott presented and read the 
report of the Committee to visit the Gray 
Herbarium, Mr. Appleton the report of 
the Committee on the Classics, Mr. 
Wister the report of the Committee on 
Music, and upon the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee they were ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Greene presented the report of the 
Committee to visit the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences afd Dr. Bradford a 
report of the Special Committee on Funds 
for a Chemical Laboratory, and upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee said reports were accepted and 
placed on file, and the Committee on the 
raising of Funds for a Chemical Labora- 
tory was, upon the motion of Dr. Brad- 
ford, discharged. 

The President of the Board then called 
the Roll Call of the following Committees, 
and oral reports therefrom were made as 
follows: Blue Hill Observatory, by Mr. 
Wigglesworth; Botanic Garden, by Mr, 
Wolcott; Botanical Museum, by Mr. 
Gage’ Botany, by Mr. Wolcott; Health 
and Athletic Sports, by Col. Woods; 
Library, by Mr. Appleton; Military Sci- 
ence and Tactics, by Mr. Marvin; Ob- 
servatory and Department of Astronomy, 
by Mr. Hallowell; Theological School, by 
Mr. P. R. Frothingham. 

No reports were presented by the fol- 
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lowing committees either on account of 
the absence of the chairmen, or their not 
being ready to make reports at this time: 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Bussey Institution, Chemistry, 
Dental School, Economics, Graduate 
School of Education, Engineering School, 
English, University Extension, Fogg 
Museum, French and other Romance 
Languages and Literature, Geology, 
German, Germanic Museum, Govern- 
ment, History, Indic Philology, Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory and Physics, Land- 
scape Architecture, Law School, Mathe- 
matics, Medical School. 
The Board voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeting, January 8, 1923 

The following twenty-three members 
were present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the 
President of the Board, Mr. Lowell, 
President of the University, Messrs. 
Appleton, Bradford, Coolidge, Drury, 
Felton, P. R. Frothingham, Gage, Gay, 
Greene, Hallowell, Hollis, Jackson, James, 
Lamont, Mack, Marvin, Swayze, W. S. 
Thayer, Wister, Wolcott, Woods. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of November 27, 1922, electing Hans 
Zinsser, Professor of Bacteriology and Im- 
munology, to serve from Sept. 1, 1923; 
Howard Augustus Lothrop, Acting Profes- 
sor of Clinical Surgery, to serve from 
Nov. 27 for the remainder of 1922-23; 
Francis Howard Lahey, Professor of 
Clinical Surgery, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1923; David Cheever, Associate Professor 
of Surgery, to serve from Nov. 27, 1922; 
Charles Allen Porter, Homans Professor of 
Clinical Surgery, to serve from Nov. 27, 
1922; were taken from the table and the 
Board vofed to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his annual report for the academic 
year of 1921-22, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee, and 
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upon the recommendation of said Com- 
mittee was ordered to be printed. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of December 27, 1922, appointing 
the following members of the Board of 
Preachers for one year from Sept. 1, 1923, 
Edward Caldwell Moore, Chairman er 
officio; Charles Henry Brent, Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Charles Lewis Slattery, 
Theodore Gerald Soares, Willard Learoyd 
Sperry; appointing the following members 
of the Library Council for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1922, Archibald Cary Coolidge, 
Chairman; George Foot Moore, George 
Lyman Kittredge, Charles Homer Has- 
kins, Theodore Lyman, Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Thomas Barbour, Kenneth 
Ballard Murdock, Secretary; and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

Pursuant to notice duly given by the 
Secretary of the Board of proposed 
amendments to the Rules and Bylaws 
relating to the Postal Ballot for the elec- 
tion of Overseers, Mr. Gay, on behalf of 
the Committee on Elections, presented a 
report with the recommendation that the 
Rules and Regulations of the Board 
governing the nomination and election 
of Overseers, be amended as follows: 

1. That paragraph 1, Page 19, of the Rules 
and By-laws of 1914, as amended on the 27th 
day of February, 1922, be amended so as to read 
as follows: 

“Nominations of candidates for election as 
Overseers, to a number at least double the number 
of vacancies to be filled, may be made by The 
Harvard Alumni Association in such manner as 
the Association shall prescribe. Nominations of 
one or more candidates may also be made by the 
Alumni of the University qualified to vote for 
Overseers, by certificate signed by not less than 
two hundred of such Alumni. All nominations shall 
be addressed to the Secretary of the Board of 
Overseers and filed at the Office of the Board. 
Nominations made by The Harvard Alumni 
Association shall be filed on or before the 15th day 
of February, and nominations by certificate on or 
before the first day of April.” 

2. That paragraph 1, Page 20, be amended so 
as to read as follows: 

“The names of candidates for the Board of 
Overseers, nominated by The Harvard Alumni 


Association, shall be placed upon the official 
ballot in chronological order according to the 
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year in which the first Degree of each candidate 
was received. Names of candidates otherwise 
nominated shall be placed upon said ballot in the 
same order after the names of candidates nominated 
by The Harvard Alumni Association.” 

8. That paragraph 1, Page 21, be amerded by 
adding at its conclusion the following: 

“May be accompanied by suck information 
concerning the nominees as shall be furnished by 
The Harvard Alumni Association.” 

4. That paragraph 4, Page 21, be amended so 
as to read as follows: 

“The official ballots shall be furnished by the 
Board of Overseers and shall be prepared under 
the supervision of the Committee on Elections of 
the Board of Overseers which shall, subject to the 
provisions of law, also have general supervision 
of the election. The Committee shall, as earl as 
possible, after the expiration of the time for filing 
the nominations by The Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion, cause the list of nominations so received to 
be printed in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, and/ 
or such other publications as the Committee may 
determine, with such information concerning 
said nominations as The Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion shall furnish to said Committee, and with the 
further statement that nominations by certificate, 
signed by not less than two hundred of the Alumni 
of the University qualified to vote for Overseers, 
may be filed at the Office of the Board of Overseers 
en or before the first day of April. As early as pos- 
sible after the expiration of the time for filing 
nominations by certificate, the Committee shell 
cause the list of all nominations received to be 
printed in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin and/or 
such other publications as the Committee may 
determine, substantially in the menner in which 
they are to eppear upon the official ballot; and 
said Committee shall cause sample ballots to be 
prepared and to be posted in the polling room.” 

5. That in all other respects, except as herein 
expressly modified, elections of Overseers shall, 
until the adoption of other Rules and Regulations, 
be conducted in accordance with the statutory pro- 
visions and Rules and Regulations heretofore in 
force regulating such elections. 

6. That the date on which the above Rules and 
Rezulations shall be effective shall be the date 
when the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege shall, by concurrent vote, adopt such Rules 
and Regulations.” 


And after debate thereon the Board voted 
to accept said report of the Committee on 
Elections, and to adopt said amendments 
to the Rules and Bylaws therein recom- 
mended. 

The Board also roted upon the motion 
of Mr. Gay that the Secretary of the 
Board be instructed to prepare a new and 
revised edition of the Rules and Bylaws of 
the Board, and cause the same to be 
printed, and a copy sent to each member. 

Mr. Greene presented a report of the 


Special Committee to consider, in con- 
junction with the Alumni Association, and 
the Associated Harvard Clubs, the rela- 
tions between the University and the 
Alumni, individually and in collective 
groups, recommending that a standing 
committee of the Board on relations with 
the Alumni be created, and to that end 
gave notice that at the next meeting of 
the Board he should move to amend Sec- 
tion 27 of the Rules and Bylaws by 
inserting the words “Committee on rela- 
tions with the Alumni” immediately after 
the words “Committee on Elections,” and 
the Secretary was instructed to give 
proper notice that action would be taken 
upon such amendment at the next meet- 
ing of the Board. 

Dr. W. S. Thayer presented a report of 
the Committee to visit the Department 
of Chemistry that this department, one 
of the most important, distinguished and 
productive in the University, is, at pres- 
ent, gravely handicapped by the inade- 
quacy and inconvenience of the present 
buildings and equipment: 

1. The laboratory space is so limited that a 
point has been reached, so far as the number of 
students that may be accommodated, beyond 
which further expansion is practically impossible 
—a grave condition in too vital a branch of the 
University. 

2. The separation of the laboratory — Boylston 
—in which the elementary instruction is given 
from the centre of the department — The Gibbs 
and Coolidge Laboratories — is such as greatly to 
interfere with the codrdination of the activities of 
the Department. 

8. The arrangement and equipment in Boylston 


Hall are inadequate, antiquated, costly, unsani- 
tary, if not, indeed, actually dangerous. 


And after debate thereon the Board unan- 
imously adopted the following resolution: 


That the need of suitable laboratories and 
equipment for the Depart ment of Chemistry is the 
greatest immediate need of the University; that 
the provision of such laboratories is imperative; 
that every possible step should be taken to secure 
the funds necessary properly to equip the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. 


Mr. Jackson presented and read a re- 
port of the Committee on Geology, and 
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upon the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee it was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Coolidge presented an oral report 
of the Committee on French and other 
Romance Languages and also an oral 
report of the Committee on Landscape 
Architecture, and Dr. Bradford presented 
an oral report of the Committee on 
Zodlogy. 

Mr. Owen Wister called the attention 
of the Board to the very valuable services 
of Mr. James Hazen Hyde, of Paris, during 
the past twenty-five years in promoting 
scholarly and friendly relations between 
Harvard University and the French Uni- 
versities, and upon his motion the Board 
unanimously adopted the following ex- 
pression of its appreciation of those serv- 
ices, and authorized and directed the 
Secretary of the Board to transmit the 
same to Mr. Hyde: 


The good custom of exchanging knowledge 
and acquaintance between the professors of 
France and America began in the spring of 1898, 
when the first in a line of eminent Frenchmen, 
René Doumic, came as lecturer to Harvard, sent 
on the foundation established by James Hazen 
Hyde, of New York. In 1904, Professor Barrett 
Wendell went to France on this foundation, lectur- 
ing at the Sorbonne and at a number of the provin- 
cial universities. In 1910 the custom ripened into a 
formal agreement between the French Govern- 
ment and Harvard University for an annual 
exchange of professors, one Harvard professor 
lecturing at the Sorbonne, and a French professor 
at Harvard. This appointment of exchange 
professors has been kept up without interruption 
ever since. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Hyde established on 
his foundation an annual series of lectures at the 
French provincial universities, given sometimes 
by the exchange professor to the Sorbonne, scme- 
times by another American professor. This also 
has continued to the present time; both exchanges 
being due to the generosity and foresight of Mr. 
Hyde. 

Therefore, with a grateful sense of what he has 
done, the Board of Overseers, on this twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his foundation, and the twenty-fifth 
year since his graduation, desire to express their 
deep appreciation of the zeal and liberality of 
James Hazen Hyde, whose service in bringing 
together the scholars of France and the United 
States is a steadfast influence in furthering a good 
understanding between the two peoples. 


The Board voted to adjourn. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Curistina H. Baker, Acting Dean 

At a meeting of the Associates of Rad- 
cliffe College held on Nov. 1, 1922, the 
resignation of Mr. Briggs as President of 
the College was presented for acceptance, 
to take effect in June, 1923, on the com- 
pletion of his twentieth year of service. 
The following resolutions were offered by 
the Alumnz Associates and adopted: 
“Resolved, that Mr. Briggs’s resignation, 
be accepted with the deepest sense of our 
obligation to him for his unfaltering devo- 
tion to Radcliffe. He took the Presidency 
at a critical time for Radcliffe and by his 
wisdom and steadfastness has upheld 
the purpose of our founders — Harvard 
instruction for women; by his spirit and 
idealism has illumined the meaning of 
education for all Radcliffe women.” The 
Council also sent resolutions of regret, as 
follows: “The Council of Radcliffe Col- 
lege desire to express their deep regret at 
the resignation of President Briggs. He 
has given Radcliffe College not merely 
the connection with Harvard which was 
originally contemplated in the appoint- 
ment of the Dean of the Harvard Faculty 
as President of Radcliffe; but also the 
benefit of his great personal influence 
with Harvard men. To the administra- 
tion of Radcliffe affairs he has brought his 
sympathy with the higher education for 
women, his patience and his wisdom, on 
which the College, as it has grown, has 
made steadily increasing, unanticipated 
demands.” A Committee of the Associ- 
ates was formed to consider administra- 
tive officers and to report to the Associ- 
ates. 

On Dec. 4 the College, codperating with 
the Cambridge Historica] Society, com- 
memorated the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Mrs. Agassiz. Mem- 
bers of Mrs. Agassiz’s family, donors to 
Agassiz House, the students who were at 
Radcliffe from the beginning to 1898, and 
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the professors who were in College during 
Mrs. Agassiz’s time were invited. A 
representative from each class was asked 
to usher. President Briggs made the wel- 
coming speech. Professor Ephraim Emer- 
ton, of the Cambridge Historica] Society, 
and President Emeritus Charles W. 
Eliot made addresses. The Acting Dean 
closed the meeting. There were refresh- 
ments and a reception in the Living Room. 

On Jan. 16 a memorial meeting for 
Josephine Preston Peabody Marks was 
held in the Living Room of Agassiz 
House, under the auspices of the Rad- 
cliffe Poetry Club and the 47 Club. The 
professors and wives in the English, Fine 
Arts, and Music Departments, the mem- 
bers of the Harvard Poetry Club, the 
New England Poetry Association, the 
Boston Authors’ Club, the Cambridge 
Shakespeare Society, and the whole stu- 
dent body were invited. The Acting Dean 
opened the meeting. Miss Abbie Farwell 
Brown read from Mrs. Marks’s poems, 
Professor Baker spoke of her as a drama- 
tist, and students gave a ’cello solo and 
sang several of Mrs. Marks’s songs. Both 
the instrumental and vocal music were 
written by Mrs. Marks. 

The College has invited President 
Pendleton of Wellesley and Dean Stites of 
Simmons to bring each twelve representa- 
tives from their deans, house mistresses, 
and nurses, to join in a similar representa- 
tion here at Radcliffe, to hear Dr. Macfie 
Campbell, head of the Psychopathic 
Hospital and president of the Massachu- 
setts Society for Menta] Hygiene, and 
Dr. George Pratt, educational director of 
the Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene. There will be two conferences, 
with much free discussion. The two 
physicians are to present to us the ques- 
tion of mental and nervous instability and 
later suggest a course of study which they 
would like to see in colleges. They are 
very glad that the College should co- 
operate with the Society. 


The College has entertained the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the University Edu- 
cation of Women at its annual meeting 
this January and was hostess at the 
annual Vacation Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts League of Girls’ Clubs at Agassiz 
House on Sunday, Jan. 28. After this 
meeting the representatives from thirty- 
five Girls’ Clubs in the State were shown 
over the Library and Gymnasium by 
Radcliffe students. 

On Jan. 17 a mass meeting was held to 
present to the students the opportunity of 
contributing to the Library of Louvain. 
Professor de Wulf spoke of the history 
of the Louvain Library, and Professor 
Robinson of the dominance of a library 
ina university. The President and Acting 
Dean opened and closed the meeting. 

The President and Acting Dean repre- 
sented Radcliffe College at the inaugura- 
tion of President Park at Bryn Mawr. 
The Acting Dean represented the College 
at the inauguration of the Chancellor at 
Syracuse University and spoke at a large 
private school in Syracuse. She also spoke 
before the Radcliffe Club of Syracuse and 
a group of its friends. The Acting Dean 
spoke at the Brearley School, New York 
City, and at a luncheon in New York, 
arranged by the Radcliffe Endowment 
Committee and made possible by the 
kind interest of Mr. Owen Young. The 
Acting Dean has spoken also at a meeting 
of an organization of Jewish women who 
have given loans and scholarships to Rad- 
cliffe students in past years. On Jan. 27 
President and Mrs. Briggs were guests of 
honor at the luncheon of the Radcliffe 
Club of New York. President Briggs 
spoke. 

On Saturday, Dec. 16, the Idler pre- 
sented three plays: Jle, by Eugene O'Neill; 
Cooks and Cardinals, by Norman Linday; 
and Aria de Capo, by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. The Guild, on Nov. 17 and 18, 
presented Pygmalion, by Bernard Shaw, 
for the benefit of the Guild Scholarship. 
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At the request of the Departments 
of Psychology and Mathematics, dele- 
gates to the conference of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
in December, were housed, at a nomi- 
nal charge, in Bertram Hall. 

Radcliffe College is able to offer for 
next year the following graduate scholar- 
ships and fellowships: 

Five Whitney Scholarships of $250. 

Three Whitney Scholarships of $500. 

One Clementson Scholarship of $400. 

One Strauss Scholarship of $320. 

One Harvard Annex Scholarship of 
$300. 

One traveling Fellowship open to an 
advanced student in Science, $1500. 

Two Whitney Fellowships open to ad- 
vanced students, each $1500. 

Applications for these scholarships and 
fellowships should be made to the Dean of 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, before April Ist, and should be ac- 
companied by letters of recommendation. 


STUDENT LIFE 


By Watiace Everarp STEARNS, 23 


The Senior Class elections are among 
the more important activities of the win- 
ter months. J. G. Flint, president of the 
Class of 1923, appointed the following 
nominating committee, Nov. 16, to take 
charge of the elections: Carl Vezey Chand- 
ler, of Dorchester, chairman; Bertram 
Kimball Little, of Salem; Sumner Bart- 
lett Andrew, of Boston; David Alexander 
Williams, of Philadelphia, Pa.; and Fred- 
erick Wesley Pratt, of Concord. At the 
first election Dec. 13, 388 men voted, 
while at the second voting only 269 took 
advantage of the opportunity to elect 
Class officers. First Marshal, George 


Owen, Jr., of Newton; Second Marshal, 
Charles Chauncey Buell, of Hartford, 
Conn.; Third Marshal, Vinton Chapin, of 
Boston; Treasurer, Sheridan Logan, of 
Saint Joseph, Mo.; Secretary, Bradley de 
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Lamater Nash, of Brookline; Orator, Rob- 
ert Fiske Bradford, of Boston; Ivy Orator, 
Bernard Sheridan Cogan, of Stoneham; 
Odist, Marion Wesley Self, of Abilene, 
Texas; Poet, Marshall Ayres Best, of 
Evanston, IIl.; Chorister, Charles Dwinell 
Whidden, of Lowell; Class Committee, 
John Gardiner Flint, of Boston, Philip 
Bradish Kunhardt, of North Andover. 
Class Day Committee, Russell Robb, Jr., 
of Concord, chairman; Henry Wadsworth 
Clark, of Ketchikan, Alaska; Winthrop 
Hallowell Churchill, of Milton; Phillips 
Elder Wilson, of East Gloucester; Duncan 
Forbes Thayer, of Lancaster; Justin Han- 
ley Dempsey, of Boston; Morris Duane, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. Class Album Commit- 
tee, Robert Emery Anderson, Jr., of New- 
ton Centre, chairman; John Rogers Fla- 
ther, of Lowell; Cornelius Hawkins 
Hawes, of Fall River. On Jan. 16 the 
Class Committee appointed William Clay- 
pool Bennett, of Somerville, as Class 
Chorister to succeed C. D. Whidden who 
resigned. On Nov. 10 the Seniors elected 
to the Student Council, Robert Fiske 
Bradford, of Boston, and Russell Robb, 
Jr., of Concord. 

The classes of 1924 and 1925 have se- 
lected the following committees for the 
remainder of the year: 1924, Dance Com- 
mittee, Harrison Gardner, of Boston, 
chairman; Robert Paul Bullard, of Mel- 
rose Highlands; Francis Kernan Kernan, 
Jr., of Utica, N.Y.; Francis Sherburne 
Hill, of Brookline; Charles Benjamin 
Barnes, Jr., of Boston; Morgan Hovey 
Harris, of Chestnut Hill; John Jackson 
Lee, of Westwood; Clay Harvey Hollister, 
Jr., of Grand Rapids, Mich.; John Dela- 
field DuBois, of Greenwich, Conn.; and 
Richard Greenough Norris, of Brookline. 
Smoker Committee, Stanley Noel Brown, 
of New York City, chairman; Eugene 
Reynal, of New York City; Robert Love- 
joy Raymond, of Readville; and Russell 
Sturgis Hubbard, Jr., of Milton. 1925, 
Jubilee Advisory Committee, George 
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Wadsworth Burgess, of Milton, chairman; 
Malcolm Whelen Greenough, of Boston; 
Lloyd Onderdonk Vernon Mann, of Great 
Neck, L.I.; David Hoadley Munroe, of 
New York City; James Bogert Tailer, Jr., 
of New York City. Smoker Committee, 
Philip Huntington Theopold, of Faribault, 
Minn., chairman; Henry Morgan Bohlen, 
of Ipswich; George Dewey Braden, of 
Washington, Pa.; Gardiner Cowles, Jr., of 
Des Moines, Ia.; Arthur Brooks Harlow, 
of Milwaukee, Wis.; William White In- 
graham, of Oakland, R.I.; Morrison Mills, 
of Calumet, Mich.; and Adolph Walter 
Samborski, of Westfield. 

After the football game with Dart- 
mouth, Harvard met Florida on Nov. 4 
and with what was virtually a substitute 
eleven won by a score of 24 to 0. The 
feature of the game was the spectacular 
90-yard run made by W. H. Churchill, ’23, 
for a touchdown. During the week before 
the Princeton game a stirring mass meet- 
ing was held at the Union at which a new 
song, “All Harvard Hail,” written espe- 
cially for Princeton contests, was intro- 
duced. The words were by P. J. Fitz- 
Gerald, ’23, of Brookline, manager of the 
1922 Cross Country team, and the music 
by C. A. Tierney, ’22, of Dorchester, 
tackle on the 1921 football team. 

Nov. 11 marked the invasion of the 
Stadium by the Princeton tiger. For the 
second year in succession and by the same 
score—10 to 3—Princeton defeated 
Harvard. They took advantage of every 
fumble made by the Crimson, and scored 
a touchdown and drop-kick. George 
Owen, Jr., ’23, made the only score for 
Harvard with a field goal. Captain C. C. 
Buell, ’23, was severely injured in the 
early part of the game, and was forced to 
retire from the contest. This was the first 
defeat that Harvard has received from 
Princeton at Cambridge since 1896. Owen 
was the outstanding player for Harvard 
both on the offense and defense. The 1926 
team had no difficulty in scoring a victory 


over the Princeton 1926 team by 19 to 6. 
M. A. Cheek, who made three touch- 
downs, and J. C. McGlone, who raced 
down the field 85 yards on a kick-off, 
were the stars of the game. 

Following the Princeton contest Har- 
vard met the strong Brown team on Nov. 
18 in the Stadium. By the fine defensive 
work of the line and well-balanced back- 
field play the Providence eleven gained a 
well-deserved 3 to 0 win over the Crimson. 
The first team was used in the game, 
with the exception of Buell, Owen, Chapin 
and Dunker. On the same day the 1926 
team lost its last game of the season to 
Yale 1926 by the score of 21 to 12. Cap- 
tain Allen and Riley for Yale and Cheek 
and Coombs for Harvard were the stars 
of the game. This victory gave Yale the 
championship of the “Little Three.” 

With two defeats on successive Satur- 
days and the odds against it, Harvard 
faced the strong Yale team at New Haven 
on Nov. 25. Harvard, 10, Yale, 3 — this 
score indicates the well-earned victory 
for Harvard that was featured by the 57- 
yard run of Owen and the blocking and 
recovery of the ball by C. A. C. Eastman, 
24, when Yale in the latter part of the 
game attempted a drop-kick from the 40- 
yard line. Captain Buell’s inspiring 
leadership was an important factor in 
deciding the outcome. After the game it 
was announced that Philip Hunter Robb, 
25, of Winchester, had been elected sec- 
ond assistant manager of the University 
team, and James Bogert Tailer, Jr., ’25, 
of New York City, second assistant man- 
ager of the second team. Channing Mc- 
Gregor Wells, ’26, of Southbridge, and 
James Addison Halstead, ’26, of Syracuse, 
N.Y., had been previously elected as 
manager and assistant manager respec- 
tively of the 1926 team. 

The Football ““H” was awarded to the 
following men as a result of their partici- 
pation in the Yale game: C. C. Buell, 
’23 (captain), Vinton Chapin, ’23, H. W. 
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Clark, ’°23, H. T. Dunker, ’25, C. A. C. 
Eastman, ’24, R. W. Fitts, 23, E. L. 
Gehrke, ’24, Lewis Gordon, ’24, M. W. 
Greenough, ’25, J. W. Hammond, 725, 
K. N. Hill, ’24, D. S. Holder, ’24, C. J. 
Hubbard, Jr., ’24, Percy Jenkins, ’24, 
F. K. Kernan, Jr., ’24, P. B. Kunhardt, 
23, J. J. Lee, ’24, George Owen, Jr., ’23, 
K. S. Pfaffman, ’24, Philip Spalding, ’25, 
and E.S. Webster. Jr.,’23 (manager). 

At a meeting of these ““H” men, held 
three weeks after the Yale game, Charles 
Joseph Hubbard, Jr., ’24, of Milton, was 
elected captain of the 1923 team. He 
prepared at Milton Academy, where he 
played at guard and tackle on the school 
team. Hubbard was tackle on the 1924 
freshman eleven, and was also a member 
of the 1924 and University crews. 

The University cross-country team 
defeated Williams on Nov. 4, and on 
the following Saturday it placed second 
to Princeton in the Harvard-Yale-Prince- 
ton triangular race, easily winning over 
Yale. The Harvard freshmen also de- 
feated the Yale freshmen on the Belmont 
course, Captain J. N. Watters, ’26, estab- 
lishing a new record for the three miles — 
15 min. 33 sec. 

On Nov. 28 a meeting of candidates for 
the University hockey team was held at 
the Varsity Club. The men were addressed 
by Coach W. H. Claflin, 15, Captain 
George Owen, Jr., ’23, and Manager 
Bradley DeL. Nash, ’23. About 50 men 
reported for the first practice at the Arena. 
Prior to the Princeton game, the Univer- 
sity met on successive Wednesdays in 
December Boston University and the 
Boston Hockey Club. In the former 
game Harvard won a 2 to 0 victory, with 
E. M. Beals, ’25, and W. E. Crosby, ’24. 
starring on the attack, and Captain Owen 
on defense. Harvard defeated the Boston 
Hockey Club by the same score, 2 to 0, 
F. S. Hill, 24, and G. G. Walker, ’24, 
making the tallies. On Jan. 3 Toronto 
defeated Harvard, 7 to 5, in three over- 
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time periods, after a long 3 to 3 dead- 
lock. 

The first game against Princeton was 
played in the Arena on Jan. 13, and re- 
sulted in the first win for the Tigers 
since 1917. Walker scored the only 
goal for Harvard. On Jan. 20 the team 
journeyed to New Haven and defeated 
Yale 3 to 2 in an unusually hard-fought 
game. Captain Owen scored two of the 
goals and was excellent on the defense. 
For the first time J. G. Flint, ’23, played 
at goal instead of Chandler Bigelow, ’24, 


_through the entire game. 


On Jan. 26 the hockey sextet played 
M.LT., winning handily 10 to 0; on Jan. 
31 they defeated Milwaukee, 3 to 1. Feb. 
7 the B.A.A. won 2 to 1 over Harvard ina 
contest that was well played and desper- 
ate throughout. 

The 1926 hockey team has won seven 
straight victories to date, showing good 
offense and team-work. Among the more 
important teams defeated are Browne 
and Nichols, 6 to 1; Andover, 3 to 1; 
Milton, 5 to 1; and St. Mark’s, 5 to 1; 
Charles Lewis Harding, Jr., of Dedham 
was elected captain. Harding, N.S. Howe, 
captain of the 1926 football team, and 
E. W. Martin, captain of last year’s Ex- 
eter hockey team, have been the leading 
players of the freshmen team. 

The University Basketball team has 
had a very creditable season. Captain 
Lewis Gordon, ’24, and M. B. Lowenthal, 
*23, have been the most valuable players. 
Among the more important victories are 
those against Amherst on Jan. 12, 50 to 
25, and Williams, Jan, 13, 46 to 28. The 
team has met with but one defeat — by 
Connecticut Agricultural College on Jan. 
16, 89 to 87. Recent victories were 


scored over M.A.C. by 23 to 20 score, and 
over Maine, 36 to 23. 

The Winter Track season started on 
Jan. 4, with 130 men reporting to Coaches 
Farrell and Martin. This squad was later 
augmented by twenty more men. On 
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Jan. 22 the Smith Halls team won the 
1926 Interdormitory meet, scoring 492 
points to Standish, 27} and Gore, 22. 
R. G. Allen, captain of the Standish team 
and of the freshman relay team, won both 
the 300-yard run and the 45-yard hurdles. 
In a meet between the 1926 team, English 
High School, and Boston Latin School, 
the Freshman team won 51 to 17 to 4. 
R. G. Allen, ’26, and W. R. Chase, ’26, 
were the stars of the meet, each winning 
two events. On Feb. 3 at the annual 
B.A.A. games the Harvard relay teams 
lost to both Yale and M.I.T. In the two- 
mile race against Yale the team lost by 
nearly three quarters of a lap; in the one- 
mile against M.I.T. Harvard lost because 
J. W. Burke, ’23, fell when he was within 
ten yards of the tape. 

The University wrestling team, with 
H. J. Freedman, ’23, as captain, is pre- 
paring for its meets, with promising mate- 
rial available. In the first meet of the 
season the 1926 team defeated M.LT., 
’26 by the score of 17 to 5. The Univer- 
sity fencing team scored its first victory in 
the opening match of the season against 
Bowdoin on Feb. 3, winning 9 to 0. Cap- 
tain E. H. Lane, ’24, was easily the star of 
the match. 

The annual elections of the members of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society resulted in 
the selection of the following: 1924, Junior 
Eight, F. E. Bowman, of Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio; W. J. Casey, of Scranton, 
Pa.; J. A. Cohen, of Fall River; G. G. 
Dolphin, of Scranton, Pa.; W. J. Fried, of 
Lawrence, L.I., N.Y.; Holden Furber, of 
Brookline; E. C. Glover, of Boston; and 
P. E. Neaman, of Pittsburgh,-Pa. 1923, 
Senior Twenty-Two, Maxwell Abell, of 
Chicago, IIl.; Samuel Abrams, of Boston; 
C. F. Albert, of McKee’s Rocks, Pa.; K. 
W. Baker, of Roxbury; M. A. Best, of 
Evanston, Il.; A. D. Black, of New York 
City; R. F. Doolittle, of New York City; 
Theodore Dreier, of Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
W. L. Griffin, Jr., of East Orange, N.J.; 
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E. R. Habicht, of New York City; P. R. 
Harmel, of Cleveland, Ohio; Granville 
Hicks, of Framingham; Jacob Lerman, 
of Chelsea; A. C. H. Loud, of Morris- 
town, N.J.; C. B. Newhall, of Lynn; I. J. 
Rosenbloom, of Chicago, IIl.; J. J. Sack, 
of New York City; I. M. Sheffer, of Dor- 
chester; C. L. Short, of Worcester; M. H. 
Stone, of New York City; A. S. Vosburg, 
of Wheeler, Ore.; and H. A. Woodbury, 
Jr., of Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Recent elections held by the publica- 
tions have resulted as follows: Crimson: 
H. H. Reed, ’23, of New York City, pres- 
ident; F. A. O. Schwarz, °24, of Green- 
wich, Conn., managing editor; J. R. P. 
Nason, ’24, of New York City, business 
manager; J. C. White, °24, of New 
Britain, Conn., photographic chairman; 
Joe de Ganahl, ’25, of White Plains, N.Y., 
secretary; to the News Department, E. 
G. Lowry, Jr., ’25, of Washington, D.C.; 
Theodore Pearson, °25, of Newton 
Centre; and C. P. Morehouse, °25, of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Photographic Depart- 
ment, J. J. Hollister, °25, of Gavista, 
Cal.; Editorial Board, F. I. Carpenter, 
Jr., ’24, of Chicago, Ill.; Business Board, 
C. C. Nast, ’25, of New York City; D. B. 
Fleming, ’25, of Newton; and William 
Ehrlich, °25, of Brookline. Advocate: 
Charlton MacVeagh, ’24, of Washington, 
D.C., president; Oliver La Farge, ’24, of 
New York City, secretary; to the Literary 
Board, J. A. Abbott, ’25, of Lincoln; and 
to the Business Board, G. L. Stearns, ’25, 
of Cambridge, and S. A. Koshland, ’25, of 
Boston. 

The Dramatic Club, which recently 
produced so successfully Andreyev’s Life 
of Mcn, has announced the following 
elections: To the Acting end, Whitney 
Cromwell, ’26, of Mendham, N.J.; E. J. 
Bliss, Jr., °26, of Brookline; W. C. Treat, 
23, of Stockbridge; P. W. Goodell, ’23, 
of Loda, Ill.; and W. S. Wilson, °26, of 
Lynchburg, Va.; electrical end, J. L. 
Dunham, ’25, of Scarsdale, N.Y.; C. E. 
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Hall, ’25, of New York City; Ross Wil- 
kins, °26, of Detroit, Mich.; and E. B. 
Schriftgiesser, "23, of Boston; stage and 
properties, O. L. Loring, ’26, of Newton- 
ville; E. B. Branns, ’25, of Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich.; and A. H. Starke, ’25, of 
Centralia, Ill.; art department, S. O. 
Dows, ’26, of Rhineback, N.Y.; music, 
F. W. Ramseyer, ’26, of Jamaica Plain. 

A new Harvard Debating Union has 
recently been organized, patterned after 
the Oxford Debating Union. The Union 
has both Conservative and Progressive 
wings: men on both sides are to speak on 
their convictions as to the various ques- 
tions discussed. The executive commit- 
tees of the clubs are as follows: Conserva- 
tive, H. C. Lodge, Jr., ’24, of Washington, 
D.C.; Charlton MacVeagh, ’24, of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and Raoul Pantaleoni, ’24, 
of St. Louis, Mo.; Progressive, Corliss 
Lamont, ’24, of Anglewood, N.J.; F. A. O. 
Schwarz, ’24, of Greenwich, Conn.; and 
E. G. Wesson, ’25, of Montclair, N.J. 
This new organization does not interfere 
with the regular Harvard Debating Coun- 
cil which recently held a debate with the 
University of Pittsburgh at Pittsburgh. 
The team upheld a losing negative side 
on the question, ‘Resolved: That the 
United States should enter into an imme- 
diate agreement with the former Allied 
nations for the mutual cancellation of 
Inter-allied indebtedness.” The team was 
composed of C. A. Zinn, ’25, H. P. Sharp, 
25, R. S. Fanning, ’23, and S. L. Tait, 
’23, alternate. 

The Woodrow Wilson Club of the Uni- 
versity has elected officers as follows for 
1923: F. S. Pollak, ’23, of New York City, 
president; R. P. Koenig, ’24, of New 
York City, vice-president; C. S. Kimball, 
24, of Buffalo, N.Y., secretary; and J. D. 
Winans, ’24, of Summit, N.J., treasurer, 
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For the first time in its history the 
Union held movies for its members on 
Jan. 18. If this plan is approved by the 
membership, there will be a show every 
few weeks. On Jan. 25 Mr. Philip Kerr, 
private secretary to Mr. Lloyd George, 
spoke on “The Situation in Europe.” 
Mr. Kerr is a graduate of New College of 
Oxford University, and was for many years 
the editor of The Round Table — a politi- 
cal review of great importance in England. 

The Phillips Brooks House Association 
held open house on both Thanksgiving 
and Christmas for all students of the Uni- 
versity remaining in Cambridge on those 
days. On both occasions refreshments 
were served and an entertainment pro- 
vided. Thanksgiving dinners and Christ- 
mas clothing were distributed by the 
Social Service Committee of which Corliss 
Lamont, ’24, of Englewood, N.J., is the 
chairman. This year’s cabinet is com- 
posed of the following: President, Vinton 
Chapin, ’23, of Boston; vice-president, 
Sheridan Logan, ’23, of St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Secretary, Barklie McK. Henry, ’24, of 
Rosemont, Pa.; treasurer, F. T. Baldwin, 
’24, of Boston; librarian, F. A. O. Schwarz, 
24, of Greenwich, Conn.; chairman of 
social service committee, Corliss Lamont, 
’24, of Englewood, N.J.; chairman of Har- 
vard mission committee, W. E. Stearns, 
23, of Concord, N.H.; chairman of 
chapel committee, K. B. Lucas, ’23, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., president of St. Paul’s 
Society, W. F. Lewis, ’23, of Trenton, 
N.J.; president of St. Paul’s Catholic 
Club, R. T. Murphy, ’23, of Boston; 
president of the Harvard Christian 
Association, P. E. Wilson, ’23, of East 
Gloucester; secretary social service com- 
mittee, R. P. Bullard, ’24, of Melrose 
Highlands; graduate secretary, W. I. 
Tibbetts, °17, of Cambridge. 
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THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*4* Much additione! personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

** The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 


CLASS SECRETARIES ASSOCIA- 
TION 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Harvard College Class Secreta- 
ries will be held at the Harvard Club of 
Boston, on Thursday, April 26, at 6.30 
P.M. 

A. J. GARcEAU, Sec. 


1860 
Joun T. Morsg, Jr., Sec. 
16 Fairfield St., Boston 

Myron Andrews Munson was born 
in Chester, May 5, 1835; the son of 
Garry and Harriet (Lyman) Munson. 
Thus when, in 1856, he entered the 
Freshman Class at Harvard College, he 
was some four or five years older than 
nearly all his classmates and so was 
already emerging from the period of 
life which most of them were then 
entering — that delightful period from 
sixteen to twenty-one years of age 
which may be called the period of 
Foolishness and which we all recall 
with such pleasure. This maturity of 
views and understanding, in unison 


with a naturally serious temperament, 
held Munson somewhat apart from the 
light-minded majority who, albeit 
regarding him very highly and greatly 
respecting him, did not venture to 
penetrate behind his reserved and 
taciturn demeanor. Among the studi- 
ous set, however, those who were taking 
advantage of their academic oppor- 
tunities as gravely and earnestly as he 
was, he found a select and appreciative 
circle of excellent friends. After gradu- 
ation he entered the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover, but broke off his 
studies there in order to take his share 
in the Civil War. At first he was a 
delegate in the Christian Commission 
at Parole Camp, Annapolis, and in 
Virginia. But feeling the call to under- 
take more arduous service, he actually 
enlisted as a private soldier and re- 
mained in the ranks so long as his 
health held out. This action was the 
more especially creditable because 
neither his physique nor his tempera- 
ment fitted him in the least degree for 
the hardships of campaign life or the 
rough fellowship of the soldiery. The 
sacrifice cost him dear, for after being 
mustered out of the army he was 
obliged to pass thirteen months in 
regaining a reasonable measure of 
vigor. Achieving this, he was again 
free to resume the occupations which 
filled the rest of his life. He had already 
chosen the profession of clergyman and 
erelong was formally installed as such. 
His health, however, was treacherous, 
and change of climate was often 
deemed advisable, sometimes carrying 
him to the South, sometimes to the 
West. This led to intermittent engage- 
ments and temporary residences, and 
interfered with established settlements 
over parishes. Perhaps his genius did 
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not run in the line of ordinary parochial 
functions. Neither was he a man to 
throw off sermons with easy fecundity; 
on the contrary he made them the out- 
come of long thought and careful prep- 
aration. His productions were there- 
fore more notable for quality than for 
number; when he composed, it was not 
because he had to stand up in a pulpit 
and read something, but because he 
had something which he had seriously 
considered and wished to present. 
Several of his sermons were printed in 
pamphlet form and were widely dis- 
tributed. They attracted attention 
and brought him high praise from com- 
petent judges. This gratified him 
much; for though he was too earnest 
and too simple-minded to feel ordinary 
vanity, yet when he had in his pains- 
taking way developed views which he 
deemed of substantia] value, and was 
conscious of having done really good 
work, he took an ingenuous and honest 
pleasure in the evidences of just appre- 
ciation. He wrote well, in a correct and 
graceful style, for he was fond of liter- 
ature, scholarly, and a critical student 
of the English language; he had withal 
a certain quaintness of expression, 
more natural than acquired, which was 
picturesque and pleasing. Besides his 
theology Munson was a great reader of 
history, and his minute and accurate 
thoroughness, enlivened by his fanci- 
fulness in expression, actually enabled 
him to achieve real distinction in a 
department so dry and sterile as 
Genealogy! His two octavo volumes 
concerning the Monson-Munson-Man- 
son families, 1267 pages, admirably 
illustrated, are not surpassed — I won- 
der whether they are even rivaled — by 
any American production of a like 
nature. Nor was it only the records of 
his kindred which interested the inde- 
fatigable annalist; his loyalty included 
the living as well as the dead, which is 
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not always the case with the infatuated 
genealogist, who is apt to find the 
shades in Hades more interesting than 
worthy folk above ground. He suc- 
ceeded in bringing about two reunions 
—it may be pardonable, since it is 
correct, to call them ‘“‘monster” re- 
unions,—at which the kinsmen gathered 
from far and near. It should be men- 
tioned also that Munson was much 
interested in geology as well as theol- 
ogy. He devoted a whole year to study 
of that science, and was led by it to 
extend his studies to the underground 
water resources of his State, Con- 
necticut. By reason of his knowledge 
in this unfamiliar department the 
Legislature appointed him a member of 
a State Board for investigating it. 
Altogether Munson was a man to be 
held in respectful and affectionate 
remembrance. If he was not markedly 
conspicuous in life it was because of his 
modest and retiring habit rather than 
by reason of lack of due cause for 
recognition. I had a warm esteem for 
him and like to bear testimony to his 
qualities. There was nothing common- 
place about him; rather one would say 
that he was signalized by a notable 
individuality with a strong tinge of 
quaintness which was highly attrac- 
tive. He was kindly and warm-hearted; 
he had an almost exalted sense of duty, 
and he carried his conscientiousness 
into all his work, whether religious or 
secular, seeking always to come as near 
to perfection as his best efforts could 
bring him; his industry and his patience 
knew no bounds, often carrying him 
beyond his strength. He was thor- 
oughly a good man. Munson was a 
member of the Connecticut Historical 
Society, of the American-Asiatic Asso- 
ciation, and of the Authors Republican 
Club, of London. On October 26, 1887, 
he married Miss Jessie Dewey Chidsey, 
of New Haven, who survives him, 
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His death, “due to old age,” took place 
on October 30, 1922. 


1861 
CuARLEs Storrow, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

Joseph Herbert Senter died at Port- 
land, Maine, Oct. 13, 1922, as the 
result of injuries received when struck 
by a motor car on Sept. 30 last. He 
was born at Portsmouth, N.H., Sept. 
24, 1842. He attended the public 
schools where his father was a teacher, 
then entered Phillips Exeter and joined 
our Class first term Sophomore. After 
two years of teaching, he entered the 
Harvard Divinity School, graduating 
in 1866, but remained a resident gradu- 
ate for a year. He was pastor at the Uni- 
tarian Church at Chelsea, 1867 to 1869, 
was assistant at the Harvard Library, 
1872 to 1873, then became first assist- 
ant at the Cincinnati Public Library. 
From there he went to Columbia Col- 
lege, Astor Library, and at the request 
of Beaman, of our Class, assisted in 
1891-92 in cataloguing the Library of 
the Bar Association. He was a member 
of the American Oriental Society. He 
was constant in attendance at our Class 
dinners, and was one of the three mem- 
bers at our sixtieth anniversary dinner 
at the Union Club in 1921. He never 
married. 


1862 
Henry M. Rocers, Acting See. 
89 State St., Boston 
Arthur Howard Nichols, son of John 
Perkins and Mary Ann _ (Clarke) 
Nichols, descendant in the sixth gener- 
ation of Richard Nichols, of Ipswich, 
was born in Boston, Sept. 9, 1840, and 
died very suddenly, Jan. 9, 1923, in 
that part of Boston called Roxbury, 
formerly his old home. At the time of 
his death he was Secretary of the Class 
of 1862. In contemplating the life of 
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Arthur Nichols from the standpoint of 
a friendship of almost exactly seventy 
years, one striking feature stands out 
as most unusual in any one’s career, 
and that is that the vocation of his life- 
work is overshadowed in the public 
mind by his avocation, in which he 
stood among the world masters of an 
art. He was fitted for college at the 
Endicott School and the Public Latin 
School of Boston, entering Harvard 
with the Class of 1862 and graduating 
with it. He was a good student in 
school and in college; among his school- 
mates and classmates he was a great 
favorite; and they prized his simplicity, 
his loyalty, his directness, his cheerful- 
ness, his common sense, and his abound- 
ing humor. No one at school or in 
college possessed more abundantly the 
respect and love of his associates. 
After graduation he began at once the 
study of medicine, and after a year 
spent at the Harvard Medical School 
he accompanied his classmate, William 
F. Munroe, to Paris, where for a year 
he pursued the study of anatomy at 
the Ecole de Médecine, rooming during 
that time with his classmate Lindsey 
who was then a student of architecture 
in Paris. Returning to Boston in 1864, 
he again entered the Medical School, 
serving as house surgeon in the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospita], and in 
1866 took his medica] diploma. In 
August of the same year he again sailed 
for Europe. During the succeeding 
two years he continued his medical 
studies in Vienna and Berlin, availing 
himself of brief vacations in making 
tours to Italy, Switzerland, England, 
Bohemia, and Denmark. In 1868 he 
returned to Boston and began the 
practice of medicine, and the next year 
was married to Elizabeth Fisher Homer, 
eldest daughter of Thomas J. Homer, of 
Roxbury. He lived in the historical 


mansion known as the Warren House, 
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in Roxbury, until 1885, when he re- 
moved to Boston to the residence at 
55 Mount Vernon Street that he oc- 
cupied until the time of his death. He 
was early attracted in his professional 
work to medico-legal subjects and for 
many years was an expert in cases 
involving personal injuries. He com- 
piled medical and surgical expert re- 
ports from 1879 to 1913, involving the 
review of over 3500 cases. During all 
of this time he was actively engaged in 
his work and practice as surgeon and 
physician and earned from his brethren 
a reputation coupled with a respect and 
personal affection which could only be 
attained by high service; and were his 
reputation to rest on this part of his life 
alone, he would merit the high consider- 
ation of the community in which he 
spent his Jife. But there was another 
side to him which made him unique and 
on account of which it is believed he 
stood and stands alone in the annals 
of Harvard men. Those who were at 
school with him in the early fifties 
remember well that he was looked upon 
as “‘an original,’ because he spent as 
many of his spare hours as he could 
among the bells in the belfry of the Old 
North Church (Paul Revere’s church), 
in what was known in those days as the 
Old North End. It has been intimated 
that this love for the chimes and bells 
was inherited. Of him it was, with 
some exaggeration, said that he was 
vastly more interested to know that 
Paul Revere was a founder and ringer 
of bells than that he made his midnight 
ride to Lexington. He read eagerly all 
literature on bellringing and on the 
quality and the tones of bells, and his 
brochure “The Bells of Harvard Col- 
lege”’ offers to Harvard men informa- 
tion upon a subject as novel as it is 
unknown to the ordinary Harvard 
man. He knew the tone of every bell in 
Boston and could name the church or 
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edifice from which it came. He became 
an expert bellringer, and in an article 
published in the Boston Sunday Herald 
of January 21, 1923, he is spoken of 
in these words, “‘Boston has lost the 
Guardian of her Bells.’ When ques- 
tioned about this art of bellringing he 
said, “It is the most difficult of al] arts, 
as it requires, besides steady nerves and 
physical strength, the power for in- 
stantaneous mathematical calcula- 
tions.”’ It is said that he was so trained 
that he knew by sound and feeling 
exactly where the bell was at any 
moment, as though he could see into the 
belfry tower, and that with such nicety 
did he handle the rope that he could 
place an egg by the “‘slider”’ and bring 
the “‘stop-stay”’ attached to the bell to 
a stand so close to the egg as to touch it 
but not fracture the shell. For years he 
was helpful in obtaining from an Eng- 
lish foundry peals of bells for Groton 
School, Groton; Church of the Advent, 
Boston; University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago; Perkins Institute for the Blind, 
Watertown; and other churches and 
institutions. He wrote pamphlets con- 
cerning the bells of Paul Revere and 
of others, and Professor J. Laurence 
Laughlin writes: “I came to know him 
through his remarkable avocation of 
bellringing. And I regard the chimes 
(peal) at the University of Chicago as 
a memorial not only to Alice Freeman 
Palmer but to him. I shall write to 
Chicago to have a memorial ringing in 
remembrance of his unique and unself- 
ish aid in obtaining the chimes.” 
From the Rev. Sydney B. Snow, now of 
Montreal: “‘I suppose bells will be rung 
in honor of Dr. Nichols in many places 
both here (where but for his energy, 
ingenuity, persistence, and faith none 
could be rung) and in ancient towers in 
England; and the changes will be 


symbolic of his nature — exact, pains- 
taking, orderly — by very method and 
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orderliness achieving beauty.’ He be- 
came a member of three London bell- 
ringing guilds, and in 1902, while in 
England visiting the Ancient Society 
of College Youths, the best-known bell- 
ringing Society in England, organized 
in 1637, he acted as umpire in a bell- 
ringing festival. He hoped before he 
died to hear “‘a peal’’ rung in Boston, 
with its 5040 changes, representing 
every possible combination on eight 
bells, but this hope was never fulfilled. 
Enough has been said to demonstrate 
what a genius in a special branch of art 
was living among us. Besides all of 
these activities, professional and avoca- 
tional, he had time to give to his fellows 
as trustee for forty years of the Rox- 
bury Latin School, to conduct a farm 
at Cornish, N.H., to make numerous 
trips to Europe, Cuba, and Porto Rico, 
and elsewhere. He was a member of the 
Boston Medical Society, Massachusetts 
Medical Society, and the American 
Medical Association, the Bostonian 
Society, and the New England His- 
toric-Genealogical Society, the Ancient 
Society of College Youths of London, 
England, and the three London Ringing 
Guilds of which we have spoken. As 
we have seen, Dr. Nichols married, in 
November, 1869, Elizabeth Fisher 
Homer, of Roxbury. She survives him, 
as do three children, Miss Rose Stand- 
ish Nichols, Miss Marian Clarke 
Nichols (Radcliffe ’99), and Mrs. 
Arthur A. Shurtleff, whose husband — 
Harvard ’96 — is one of the prominent 
landscape architects of Boston. His 
youngest daughter has inherited the 
genius of her father as a bellringer and 
has already been adopted by the great 
guilds in England as a worthy succes- 
sor to him. This life just closed is a 
life of constant service to his country 
and to his fellow men and deserves the 
benediction, ‘‘Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” 
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1863 
CLARENCE H. Denny, Sec. 
23 Central St., Boston 

A letter from Albert Blair, dated 
Atlantic City, N.J., Jan. 5, 1923, con- 
tains thé following notice: Married. 
At Philadelphia, Jan. 1, 1923, by the 
Rev. Dr. R. H. Conwell, Mr. Albert 
Blair, of St. Louis, Mo., and Mrs. 
Susan N. Eddy, of Denver, Colorado, 
and says, “ My wife and I have arranged 
to take passage on the Canadian 
Pacific Steamship Empress of France, 
sailing from New York January 22, to 
make a cruise around the world, under 
the management of Mr. Frank Clark, 
of New York.” 


1864 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, See. 


225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 

William Rotch Robeson, son of 
Thomas Rodman and Sibyl Williams 
(Washburn) Robeson, was born in New 
Bedford, May 8, 1843, and died at 
Brussels, Belgium, in his eightieth 
year, Nov. 3, 1922. He was quite 
young when his father died, and went 
with his mother and brothers to Brook- 
line, and later to Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge, where they lived while he was at 
College and the Law School. He fitted 
for Harvard at the Phillips Exeter 
Academy. In College he was a member 
of the Hasty Pudding Club and of the 
Porcellian. He took his degree of A.B. 
at Commencement, 1864, and there- 
after spent nearly two years in travel. 
Sailing first to China, he visited 
European countries before returning 
home in 1866. In the fall of that year 
he entered the Harvard Law School and 
received his degree of LL.B. in 1868. 
He entered the Suffolk Bar and opened 
an office in Boston, but did not engage 
actively in the practice of his profession, 
He was fond of athletic sports and 
rowed a wherry in the ’sixties and ’sev- 
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enties along the coast from Boston to Bar 
Harbor with his classmate, Richard H. 
Derby, and Albert Stickney, H.C. 59. 
He bought an interest with Wilkinson 
(ordinarily known as “‘ Wilky”’) James, 
a younger brother of Henry and William 
James, in a plantation, “‘Serenola,” 
in Gainesville, Florida, and later be- 
came sole owner of the property, spend- 
ing winters there and summers in the 
North. He was married in New York 
Sept. 22, 1880, to Marie Constance 
Henriette Janssens de la Hault. In 
1887 he went to Albany as division 
superintendent of the Boston & Albany 
Railroad and in 1896 to Springfield, 
as general superintendent of the same 
railroad. In 1902 he resigned his office, 
and the following year went to Belgium, 
residing first at Antwerp and later at 
Brussels. The first years of the World 
War he spent in England, the last in 
France, returning to Brussels in May, 
1919. He was a man of distinguished 
bearing and charming manners. He had 
a keen sense of humor and was a de- 
lightful companion, and a steadfast 
friend. To those who were so fortunate 
as to know him well, his death brings 
an irreparable loss. Of refined and 
scholarly tastes, he was fond of books 
and pictures. After retiring from busi- 
ness, he spent his time, with the excep- 
tion of a few visits to America, largely 
in reading and in the comfort and hap- 
piness of his home. He is survived by 
his wife, by an elder sister, Mrs. Anna 
R. Dwight, now living in England, and 
by a niece, the daughter of his brother 
Louis, $.B., H.U. 64. His elder brother, 
Thomas Rodman Robeson, H.C. ’61, 
was killed at the battle of Gettysburg. 

C. E. 8S. 


1865 


Wiuram Rotcna, See. 
131 State St., Boston 


Horatio Greenough Curtis was born 
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in Boston, Feb. 2, 1844, and died at his 
residence in Boston, 179 Marlborough 
Street, Nov. 16, 1922, after a long ill- 
ness. He was the son of Thomas Buck- 
minster and Laura (Greenough) Curtis, 
and prepared for college in Boston and 
at Bellerive Stillig School, at Vevey, 
Switzerland. After graduating, he 
engaged in mercantile business, and for 
twenty-five years, from 1891 to 1916, he 
was president of the Old Boston Na- 
tional Bank. In 1916 this bank was 
merged with the Merchants National 
Bank, with which he remained as vice- 
president. He was always fond of 
athletic pursuits, and was captain and 
stroke of the Varsity crew, when it 
rowed against Yale in 1864. In public 
life he was much interested in the anti- 
silver campaign and strongly advocated 
the policy of opposing double taxation 
in Massachusetts. In art circles he was 
recognized as a connoisseur, and found 
special delight in rare books, bindings, 
music, old medals, engravings and etch- 
ings, and he made many gifts of these to 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. In 
1911 he passed several months in 
London and Paris. Oct. 18, 1871, he 
married Anna Nelson Winthrop, daugh- 
ter of the late Robert and Eliza Ann 
Coles (Nelson) Winthrop, of New 
York. He is survived by his widow and 
two brothers, Louis and Laurence 
Curtis, of the Class of ’70. He was a 
constant attendant at the meetings of 
the Class, where his wit and his genial 
nature made him a great favorite. — 
William Rotch has been elected Gov- 
ernor of the Society of Colonial Wars 
of Massachusetts. 


1866 
Cuartes E. Stratton, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 
George Laurie Osgood was born in 
Chelsea, April 3, 1844, the son of John 
Hamilton and Adeline (Stevens) Osgood, 
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He was fitted for Harvard in the Chelsea 
schools. He took very good rank in 
scholarship at College, but was par- 
ticularly devoted to music. He was a 
director and president of both the 
Pierian Sodality and the Harvard Glee 
Club. He was chorister of the Hasty 
Pudding Club and chorister of the 
Class. On Commencement morning 
he sailed for Europe with two of his 
classmates and Mr. John K. Paine, 
then the College organist, and later 
Professor of Music at Harvard. After 
visiting England and Switzerland, they 
went to Berlin, where Osgood remained 
till September, 1867. While in Berlin 
he sang before the King of Prussia at 
the first performance of Mr. Paine’s 
Mass. He gave himself up entirely to 
the study of music and German, and 
on his return to America decided to 
make music his profession. His first 
public appearance was in Boston Nov. 
8, 1867, at the Harvard Symphony 
Concert. April 15, 1868, he married 
Miss Jeannette Farley, of Chelsea, and 
a few weeks after sailed for Europe 
with his wife to pursue further his 
musical studies. He studied two years 
in Germany, where he was pronounced 
a perfect interpreter of the songs of 
Schubert and Robert Franz, and two 
years in Italy. On his return to Boston, 
in 1872, he immediately took up the 
active practice of his profession, tenor 
vocalist, teacher of singing and con- 
ductor, and carried on his work for 
twenty-two years with the energy, 
persistence, care and intelligence that 
brought him great and thoroughly 
deserved success. He made and led 
the Boylston Club, a singing club of 
high rank for purity of musical ex- 
pression and tone, and later he was 
choral conductor in the Symphony 
concerts. He also wrote and published 
songs of high quality. A musical friend 
says of Osgood: ‘‘ His thorough knowl- 


edge of the possibilities in a vocal 
phrase, his insistence on the proper 
manner of singing tone legato and also 
observing good light and shade and 
pure diction was sure to bring the 
best results with his band of sing- 
ers, and they who survive still speak 
with enthusiasm of the privilege it 
was to sing under his baton. He had 
a very keen sense of absolute pitch and 
never used the piano to give the note at 
rehearsals or concerts where ‘a Capella’ 
compositions were performed. Among 
his songs and quartets may be men- 
tioned as especially successful ‘Down 
the shadowy lane she goes,’ ‘Brown 
eyes has that little maiden,’ ‘The 
flow’r may hide its lovely face,’ ‘ Wake 
not, but hear me, love,’ and ‘ My little 
woman,’ the last a very popular song 
for low bass. Two of his part-songs 
for male voices are a ‘Sanctus’ and 
“In Picardie.’” This last song was 
sung by the Alumni Chorus at the 
conclusion of Storey’s address for the 
Class at the Commencement Exercises 
on the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
graduation of the Class. In 1904 he 
went to Europe with his family, and 
there he lived, with occasional visits to 
America, the rest of his life, at first in 
Switzerland and later in England, 
where he died Dec. 12, 1922. He was 
married at Cambridge June 27, 1891, 
to June, daughter of Horace O. and 
June (Howe) Bright, who survives him 
with two sons. There are also living 
two sons and a daughter by his first 
marriage, and several grandchildren. 


1867 

James R. Carret, Sec. 

201 Devonshire St., Boston 
William Worthington died in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on the afternoon of Jan. 
1, 1923, after an illness of several 
months. He was born in Cincinnati, 
Aug. 3, 1847, the son of Vachel Worth- 
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ington and Julia (Wiggins) Worthing- 
ton, the second wife of his father. 
Vachel Worthington was born and 
brought up in Kentucky; he came to 
Cincinnati as a young man, began to 
practise law there in 1825, and soon 
took a place in the front rank of his 
profession, continuing in practice until 
his death in 1877. William Worthing- 
ton was prepared for college in the 
schools of Cincinnati and took high 
rank in college. He had a part in the 
first exhibition in the Junior year in 
October, 1865, was one of the first eight 
elected in the Junior year as a member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa, and kad a part 
at Commencement in the Senior year 
July 17, 1867, his rank being six for the 
whole college course in the Class con- 
taining 94 graduates. After graduation 
he returned to Cincinnati, studied Jaw 
in the office of his father, and was 
admitted to the bar Oct. 4, 1869. In 
1882 he was appointed by the Governor 
of Ohio a Judge of the Superior Court 
of Cincinnati and took his seat on the 
bench May 1, 1882. His term expired 
May 1, 1883. He had a large practice 
in his profession, was a trustee of the 
Cincinnati Law Library for 35 years, 
long served as a trustee of Spring 
Grove Cemetery, was one of the com- 
missioners who built the new court- 
house of Hamilton County in 1884, 
was a member of the Ohio Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1912, and was long 
a member of the Music Hal) Association 
and of the Cincinnati Art Museum. 
He married Susan E. Carpenter, of 
Cincinnati, Oct. 10, 1872. His wife died 
in February, 1922. He is survived by 
four daughters, Julia, Helen, Louisa 
Skinner, and Elizabeth Carpenter, the 
last the wife of Achilles Henry Pugh, 
3d, of Cincinnati. Miss Helen Worth- 


ington is a practising physician living 
in London; the other three daughters 
are residents of Cincinnati. His daugh- 
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ter Louisa served in France during the 
Great War as a member of the Associa- 
tion for Aid of French Wounded. 


1868 
A. D. CHanpLer, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

William Thomas Reid, born on a 
farm near Jacksonville, IIl., Nov. 8, 
1843, died at Berkeley, Cal., Dec. 18, 
1922, in his 80th year. He was the son 
of George W. and Martha E. (Williams) 
Reid. His father was a native of Ken- 
tucky; his mother was of Southern 
birth. The Reid family are said to be of 
Scotch descent. Reid’s determined self- 
development and his sterling useful- 
ness were exemplary. As a boy on his 
father’s farm in the Mississippi Valley, 
even when ploughing, his textbooks at 
the furrow’s end helped to incite and to 
confirm his memory while at work. 
From 1859 to 1861 he was a student 
in the Illinois College, at Jacksonville, 
Dissatisfied with the course he was 
taking, he availed of a chance to bring 
a shipment of cattle to New York, 
intending to visit Cambridge before his 
return. That visit determined his 
career. Without help or encourage- 
ment save from his mother, he applied 
himself for a year in preparation for 
Harvard, was admitted, heavily condi- 
tioned, and soon realized, as he ad- 
mitted, the inadequacy of his previous 
mental training. An uncle’s aid enabled 
him to complete his course at Harvard. 
Previous to this he served as a sergeant 
through the Civil War in the 68th 
Illinois Volunteers, and at the close of 
the war, with the benefit of its dis- 
cipline in the service, he was recom- 
mended for a major’s commission, but 
declined it. Reid’s modest beginning 
at Harvard was in a room on the north 
side of Massachusetts Hall, where, as 
he has written, at his door would be 
left a can of milk and a loaf of bread, 
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the stimulant for his later successful 
efforts in establishing Harvard’s famed 
“Commons,” now in Memorial Hall. 
He served as “‘President’s Freshman,” 
and he attended to the lights in the 
Yard. By the Senior year Reid was 
chumming with our second scholar 
Dole, at Holworthy 24, and had be- 
come a member of the Institute of 
1770, and its librarian; of the O.K. 
Society, and its librarian; of the 
Libera] Fraternity, and its treasurer; of 
the Natural History Society; and of the 
Zeta Psi Society. In scholarship for the 
entire course he attained 64 per cent, 
and for the Senior year 70 per cent. 
He was given the degree of A.M. in 
1872. After graduation his life-work 
was that of teaching, and of School and 
University administration, fortified by 
his disciplinary habits, and by his con- 
structive talents initiated in the 
Middle West, cultivated on the Atlantic 
coast, and successfully broadened on 
the Pacific slope; a live contact with 
transcontinental opportunities inciting 
and wisely applied. After graduation 
at Harvard he became master of the 
High School in Newport, R.I., until 
Nov. 26, 1870, when he was appointed 
head master’s — Dr. Gardner’s — as- 
sistant at the Boston Latin Schoo]. In 
April, 1872, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of schools in Brookline, where 
he remained for three years and a half 
in active duty, publishing in the annual 
town reports an exhaustive review of 
each year’s work and the requirements 
of his department. In the autumn of 
1875 he went to San Francisco, via the 
Isthmus of Panama, being summoned 
by Dr. Horatio Stebbins to become 
head master of the Boys’ High School, 
a position that he held for several 
years, when he became president of the 
University of California, at Berkeley, 
Cal., from 1881 to 1885. Even at the 
risk of his presidency, Reid discarded 


the prevalent political methods of 
favoritism in governing that univer- 
sity. He suspended seventeen rowdy 
students, broke up the college “beer 
busts,” drove saloons from the neigh- 
borhood of the campus, and instilled a 
recognition that students educating for 
the world secure vis major rather by 
restraint than by excesses. A great 
service also for education in California 
was Reid’s securing the accrediting of 
high and of preparatory schools that 
kept up to the standards of the univer- 
sity. He afterwards became founder 
and head master of the Belmont 
School, at Belmont, upon one of the 
most attractive estates in California, 
about twenty miles south of San 
Francisco. This school for boys was 
very successful and was maintained by 
him from 1885 until his retirement in 
1918. Among Reid’s closest supporters 
in this connection were D. O. Mills, 
Senator Leland Stanford, Mrs. Pheebe 
Hearst, and Timothy Guy Phelps. 
Senator Stanford consulted Reid who 
became largely influential in the found- 
ing of the Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, and Reid advised Hon. David 
Starr Jordan for its first president. 
Reid’s publications are his inaugural 
address, and his various educational 
reports as president of the University 
of California. Also his Belmont School 
Chapel Service, compiled for use in the 
chapel. He received the degree of 
LL.D in 1918 from the University of 
California, which is reported to have 
awarded but two such degrees before, 
one of them to Lord Bryce, formerly 
British Ambassador. Reid was a 
member of numerous clubs and associa- 
tions in the East and West. The Re- 
gents of the University of California on 
January 9, 1923, in their statement of 
Reid’s life and services, observe inter 
alia: ‘‘The period of Mr. Reid’s eleva- 
tion to the presidency was a time of 
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violent reaction from the earlier suc- 
cesses of the institution. Firm public 
support was wanting. The new presi- 
dent was faced by active opposition, 
both within and without the univer- 
sity. The future of the institution was 
in grave peril. Despite those handicaps, 
his presidency was marked by con- 
structive measures, whose beneficent 
effects have been felt until the present 
day. Those years brought important 
private endowments, and witnessed the 
rehabilitation under the university 
accrediting system of the public high 
schools of California. During President 
Reid’s administration distinguished 
names were added to the faculty. No 
president of this or any other university 
ever possessed greater earnestness of 
purpose, or gave to his great task more 
unreservedly his time, his thought, and 
his substance. Of sterling character, 
simple and unostentatious in his con- 
tact with his fellows —the unselfish 
life of William Thomas Reid has 
stamped its impress upon this univer- 
sity and upon the citizenship of Cali- 
fornia.”” Reid was married, Aug. 16, 
1870, at Jacksonville, Ill., to Miss 
Julia Reed, daughter of Maro McLean 
Reed, M.D., and Elizabeth Lathrop 
Reed, of that place. His wife died in 
1917. His children are: Julia Frances 
Reid, born Aug. 10, 1871 (Wellesley, 
1893), died in 1917; and William 
Thomas Reid, Jr., born Oct. 25, 1878 
(Harv. 1901), who was married July 2, 
1902, to Christine Williams Lincoln, 
daughter of Albert L. Lincoln (Harv. 
1872) and Edith (Williams) Lincoln of 
Brookline. Funeral services for Dr. 


Reid were held in Berkeley, Cal., Dec. 
28, 1922, awaiting the arrival of his son 
from Boston. Appreciative tributes to 
the distinguished educator were ex- 
pressed. His interment was beside his 
wife at the Cypress Lawn Cemetery 
in Berkeley. 
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1870 
Tuos. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
$ Shailer St., Coolidge Corner 
The Secretary’s address is now as 
above. 


1873 
Wm. B. H. Dowss, See. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

Robert Grant has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Harvard Alumni Association 
and will preside at the meeting of the 
alumni on Commencement Day, the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of our Class. He 
has resigned as judge of probate and 
insolvency for Suffolk County, Mass. 
— a position that he has held since 1893. 
— Robert Wheeler Willson, Professor 
Emeritus of Harvard University where 
he has long been associated with the As- 
tronomical Department, died Nov. 1, 
1922, at his home, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge, where he had long resided. 
Professor Willson was born in West 
Roxbury July 20, 1853; his parents were 
Edmund D. and Martha A. (Buttrick) 
Willson. Graduating with our Class, 
he later studied in Germany, where he 
received his Ph.D. at Wurzburg. In 
1873 he went as assistant to the Argen- 
tine National Observatory with Pro- 
fessor Gould and our classmate Bige- 
low, and then came to the Harvard 
Observatory. He was a tutor in Phys- 
ics in Harvard from 1875 to 1881, and 
then accepted the post of assistant 
astronomer at the Winchester Observa- 
tory at Yale University. He was also 
instructor in astronomy and physics, 
and coming back to Harvard was made 
Professor in Astronomy, and finally 
became Professor Emeritus in 1919. 
He was a fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, a member of 
the Phi Beta Kappa, and was a Uni- 
tarian in his religious associations. He 
was a member of the Harvard Clubs of 
New York and Boston, the Harvard 
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Union, Colonial and Oakley Clubs and 
the Cosmos Club of Washington. He 
was the author of numerous works 
touching astronomy. He is survived by 
his wife, who was Annie Downing 
West, of Salem, to whom he was mar- 
ried Dec. 14, 1881. Funeral] services 
were held at noon in Appleton Chapel 
in the College Yard, Nov. 3. Rev. 
Francis G. Peabody, D.D., officiated, 
and Professor Archibald T. Davison 
presided at the organ. Honorary pall- 
bearers included President-Emeritus 
Charles W. Eliot, Dean L. B. R. 
Briggs, Professors W. E. Byerly, John 
Trowbridge, H. S. White, and E. H. 
Hall, Dr. C. S. Swan, W. B. H. Dowse, 
Professor H. T. Stetson, and Arthur 
H. Brooks. Ushers were Professors R. 
DeC. Ward, J. L. Coolidge, A. M. 
Tozzer, G. W. Pierce, and F. N. Robin- 
son of the Faculty, with F. W. Hunne- 
well. Later in the day a brief service 
was held at the Blake Memorial 
Chapel, Harmony Grove, Salem, his 
place of burial. 


1874 
Dr. CHaries M. GREEN, Sec. 
78 Marlborough St., Boston 

William Appleton Burnham died in 
New York City Oct. 18, 1922. He was 
born in Boston Feb. 17, 1852, the son 
of John Appleton and Jane Isabelle 
(Denison) Burnham. He entered Har- 
vard from the Dixwell School. After 
graduation he passed a year in the 
Harvard Law School, then a year in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
in which he took up the study of archi- 
tecture. After another year of study in 
Paris he entered the Ecole Nationale 
des Beaux Arts. June 4, 1879, he 


married, in Paris, Miss Alice Munroe, . 


and soon after returned to Boston and 
devoted himself to the management of 
the family estate. After the death of 
Mrs. Burnham, Sept. 20, 1914, he lived 


chiefly in New York, and on June 21, 
1916, he married Mrs. Sarah Remsen 
Manice, who survives him. Of the four 
children by his first marriage he is sur- 
vived by Alice Munroe, who married 
Austen Gray (A.B. Harvard, 1903), 
William Appleton, Jr. (A.B. Harvard, 
1904), and Frederic Munroe (A.B. 
Harvard, 1911). A brother, Henry 
Denison Burnham, also survives him. 
—Erastus Brainerd died at Seattle, 
Wash., Dec. 25, 1922, after an illness of 
two years. He was born in Middletown, 
Conn., Feb. 25, 1855, the son of Nor- 
man Leslie and Leora (Campbell) 
Brainerd. The year after graduation he 
spent in the Graduate School, and for 
nearly four years was with James R. 
Osgood & Co., the Boston publishers; 
he was also curator of the Gray Collec- 
tion of Engraviigs at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts in 1876-77. The 
following two years he traveled in 
Europe. Although active all his life 
in other fields of public work, he was 
perhaps best known through his con- 
nection with the press: he was on the 
editorial staffs of the New York World, 
the Philadelphia Press, and the Atlanta 
Constitution, and subsequently was edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Atlanta Star, the 
Philadelphia News, the Seattle Press- 
Times, and the Seattle Post-Inte!ligencer 
(1900-11); in 1913 he was editor of the 
San Francisco Call. For many years he 
was a leader in public affairs in the 
Northwest, and took an active part 
in politics: he was a delegate to the 
Republican National Convention in 
1904. From 1893 to 1897 he served 
as state land commissioner of the 
State of Washington under Governor 
McGraw; in 1908, as representative 
of Washington at a conference of 
governors in Washington, D.C.; and in 
1914-16, as president of the Seattle 
Board of Park Commissioners. He 
declined appointment by President 
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Arthur to be Governor of Idaho. In 
1912 he was a representative of Wash- 
ington at the national convention of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science at Philadelphia by ap- 
pointment of Governor Hay, and some- 
time served as a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Politi- 
ca! League, and on the advisory com- 
mittee of the American Civic Associa- 
tion; in 1909, he was a member of the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. Brainerd was a member of 
the A.A.A.S., the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, the Ameri- 
can Genetic Association, the Washing- 
ton Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution (president), of the Seattle 
Red Cross (executive committee), and 
of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 
He was assistant federal land admin- 
istrator for the State of Washington for 
a time, and in 1919 he was appointed 
consul for Paraguay, with jurisdiction 
covering Alaska, Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho. His journalistic and edi- 
torial work and his services in public life 
did not complete the sum of his accom- 
plishment. Besides numerous pam- 
phlets and papers in periodical litera- 
ture, he wrote a history of Alaska and 
the Klondike, and “The Gallery of 
Great Artists,” a series of five volumes 
—the “Life of Titian,” “Life of 
Millais,” ‘‘Great Artists,’ ““Gems of 
the Dresden Gallery,’ and the ‘Gray 
Collection of Engravings.”’ May 31, 
1882, in Richmond, Va., Brainerd 
married Mary Bella Beale, who sur- 
vives him. He is also survived by two 
daughters, Mary Beale Brainerd Wa- 
hoske, and Elizabeth Ann Brainerd 
(A.B. Radcliffe, 1912), and by two 
grandchildren. — The address of S. B. 
Clarke is Washington, Conn.; that of 
Paul Dana, 157 East 78th Street, New 
York City; and that of E. B. Hill, 335 
West 84th Street, New York City. 


[ March 
1875 
Warren A. REep, Sec. 
Brockton 


L. B. R. Briggs after twenty years’ 
service has resigned as _ President 
of Radcliffe College. — Francis Shaw 
Sturgis died at his home in Boston 
Nov. 8, 1922, after an illness of nearly 
thirty-five years. “A brave, strong, 
patient soul has left this world. After 
nearly thirty-five years of invalidism, 
and during much of that time a martyr 
to agonizing pain borne with scarcely 
a murmur, Francis Shaw Sturgis peace- 
fully fell asleep, and has left behind 
him nothing but love and respect, 
amounting almost to reverence, in the 
minds and hearts of those who had the 
privilege of his friendship. A flood of 
sweet and pleasant memories sweeps 
through the mind of one who in a long 
intimacy, begun in school days, wishes 
now to pay tribute, however inade- 
quate, to one whose character stood 
as a vivid example of sweetness and 
splendid courage. Who of those who 
knew him can ever forget his wit, his 
keen sense of humor, his wonderful 
power of mimicry, whether in reproduc- 
ing in college days the tones and action 
of some pompous old instructor, or the 
gait of a sandpiper running along a 
beach? Up to almost the very last days, 
although enfeebled by suffering and 
weakness, this power of making others 
laugh remained. His love of art and 
music amounted to a passion, and his 
halting, crippled figure and fine face 
could be seen in Symphony Hall, at 
times even up to within two years of 
his death, eagerly drinking in the 
music he loved. The only approach to 
complaint ever heard from him was 
once, when, unable to go to any such 
form of entertainment longer, he said, 
with infinite pathos, ‘God only knows 
what a deprivation it is to me not to 
be able to hear music now.’ Although 
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rarely brought into his conversation, 
there was evident in him at times a 
deeply religious nature which guided 
him; but whatever his belief, his ex- 
ample was such as to make one believe 
in all that is finest and best in life. 
One must not associate the thought of 
sadness with the death of Frank Stur- 
gis. The wave of the hand at the 
window, the bright cheerful greeting 
will be sorely missed, but the brave, 
strong spirit will remain always as a 
source of cheer and help in the hearts 
of his friends. He has gone to join ‘the 
choir invisible whose music is the glad- 
ness of the world.’”? V.Y.B.—Joseph 
Emery Badger died at Flushing, N.Y., 
May 15, 1922. He was a member of 
the Class during Freshman year. For 
several years he held a clerical position 
at the Navy Yard in Kittery, Maine. 
He married June 12, 1879, Elizabeth 
Bradbury Morrill, daughter of Lot M. 
Morrill (U.S. Senator from Maine and 
Secretary of the Treasury) and had 
several children. — Mrs. Alice H. 
Plimpton, widow of Dr. Lewis H. 
Plimpton, died in Norwood, Jan. 17, 
1923. She left by will a fund of $50,000 
to Harvard College. 


1876 
Emor H. Harpina, Sec. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

Thomas Trueman Gaff died at 
Boston, Jan. 17, 1923. The son of 
James Wade and Rachel (Conwell) 
Gaff, he was born at Aurora, Ind., 
Sept. 27, 1854; prepared for college at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. He left the 
Class in the Junior year and spent one 
semester in Géttingen, two semesters 
at Leipsic, as student in those univer- 
sities. Returning to America, he be- 
came engaged in various manufacturing 
and mercantile pursuits. He was vice- 
president of the Nile, Bement, Pond 
Tool Manufacturing Co. and had been 


a member of the U.S. Commission ap- 
pointed to adjust the claims of Panama 
after the opening of the Panama Canal. 
He had lived for a long time in Wash- 
ington, D.C., with a summer residence 
at Osterville. He was married in 1883 
to Miss Zaidee Ellis, of Newport, R.I., 
who, with a daughter, Mrs. Cary D. 
Langhorne, of Washington, survives 
him. 


1877 
Dr. Garvner W. ALLEN, Sec. 


146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

M. L. Cate is president of the N.E. 
Alumni Association of Phillips Exeter 
Academy. — John du Fais’s present 
address is Care of Morgan, Harjes & 
Co., Paris, France. —R. Young’s 
address is 1609 Eighth St., San Diego, 
Cal. — Lincoln Forbes Brigham died 
suddenly at his home at Chestnut Hill, 
Dec. 28, 1922. He was the son of 
Lincoln Flagg and Eliza Endicott 
(Swain) Brigham and was born at 
New Bedford July 25, 1855. In later 
years he lived in Salem. He was pre- 
pared for college by a private tutor and 
entered with the Class in 1873. After 
leaving college in 1877 he spent two 
years in a business office in New York 
City. Later he went West, and from 
1881 to 1885 was in northern Wisconsin 
engaged in a general Jumbering and 
sawmill business, and dealing in tim- 
ber lands. He then returned East to 
his old home in Salem, retaining his 
interests in the West, but no longer in 
active business. These interests he af- 
terwards disposed of. He continued 
to live in Salem many years, but sub- 
sequently moved to Chestnut Hill. In 
the early nineties he spent several 
winters in South Carolina and Florida, 
and four months in California in 1894. 
In 1898 and 1899 he was in England, 
France, and Italy. During the World 
War Brigham was in the Home Guard 
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at Chestnut Hill, and was also engaged 
in surgical dressing work, being asso- 
ciated in this with his classmates A. B. 
Denny and M. L. Crosby. Their out- 
put of elastic bandages, both before 
and after the entry of the United 
States into the war, was large; they cut 
material for from 30,000 to 40,000 
bandages per month. Brigham was 
married at Litchfield, Conn., May 22, 
1895, to Kate Gallaudet Coit, who 
survives with her son, Lincoln Flagg 
Brigham, Harvard ’24; a daughter died 
in infancy. — John Lowell died very 
suddenly at his home in Boston, Dec. 3, 
1922. He was the son of John and Lucy 
Buckminster (Emerson) Lowell and 
was born at Boston May 23, 1856. He 
fitted for college at the school of W. 
N. Eayrs in Boston and entered in 
1873. He was always greatly interested 
in athletics, especially baseball], though 
he did not participate in competitive 
sports. During his Senior year in 
college, he was manager of the Univer- 
sity Baseba]] Nine and traveled with 
them, probably seeing every game. He 
was the first to hold this office. This 
interest he kept up through life. In 
social activities in college he was prom- 
inent and was universally liked. After 
graduation in 1877, Lowel] entered the 
Harvard Law School, where he re- 
mained two years, but did not graduate. 
In September, 1879, he entered the 
office of Lothrop, Bishop & Lincoln, in 
Boston, where he continued his studies 
and was admitted to the Suffolk Bar, 
April Term, 1880. After this he prac- 
tised by himself about three years. In 
the fall of 1883 he entered into partner- 
ship with his father, Judge Lowell, 
who had just resigned from the Bench 
of the U.S. Circuit Court. The firm 
name was John Lowell and John 


Lowell, Jr. After his father’s death, in 
1897, he formed a new partnership 
with his brother, James A. Lowell, and 
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Samuel H. Smith, they having previ- 
ously entered the office. The new firm 
was Lowell, Smith & Lowell. They 
conducted a general practice. Some 
years later, on the death of Mr. Smith, 
the name was changed to Lowell & 
Lowell. John Lowell was for many 
years General Counsel for the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Assurance Company 
of London, England, succeeding his 
father. For fifteen years he was a 
member of the Grievance Committee 
of the Boston Bar Association and then 
became its chairman. Of the American 
Bar Association he was a member of the 
Executive Committee, of the Sub- 
committee on Membership, and of the 
Committee on the Codperation of Bar 
Associations. He was a trustee and 
treasurer of the Harvard Loan Fund; 
vice-president and director of the 
Harvard Alumni Association, 1909 to 
1912; appointed by the Overseers of 
Harvard College to visit the Bussey 
Institution and the Arnold Arboretum; 
and helped to reorganize the Bussey 
Institution from an agricultural to a 
research department of the University. 
He was trustee of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital and chairman of the 
committee charged with the erection 
of the large new private ward known as 
Phillips House. He was appointed by 
Mayor Weeks of Newton, now Secre- 
tary of War, a member of the Sinking 
Fund of the City of Newton. He was a 
trustee of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture; president of 
the Boston Poultry Association; and a 
member of the Massachusetts Char- 
itable Society. He was deeply inter- 
ested in the breeding of fancy poultry 
and took numerous prizes at exhibi- 
tions. He was president of the Union 
Club of Boston. During the World 
War Lowell was chairman of a Special 
Committee for War Service of the 
American Bar Association. “‘The com- 
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mittee was started in the first instance 
as a legal clearing house, where lawyers 
wishing to help the Government could 
either cal] or register their qualifica- 
tions on cards prepared by the com- 
mittee, and to which the various de- 
partments, bureaus, and commissions 
of the Government who desired Jawyers 
could apply.” The committee began 
its work in Washington early in Janu- 
ary, 1918. ‘‘ Besides the work of placing 
lawyers, there later developed a large 
amount of work which the committee 
was able to do in assisting the various 
departments, bureaus, and commis- 
sions engaged in war work.” The re- 
port of the committee outlines the pro- 
gramme for the employment of lawyers 
in Washington, elsewhere in the United 
States, and in Europe, and shows the 
great amount of work accomplished. 
Lowell was married Oct. 24, 1883, to 
Mary Emlen Hale, of Philadelphia, 
who, with four of their six children, 
survives. Two sons, Ralph and James 
Hale, Harvard ’12 and ’14, served in 
the army during the World War. — 
Frederick Gridley Wheeler died at 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 24, 1922. The son 
of Frederick Gridley and Katharine 
(Kendrick) Wheeler, he was born at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., May 27, 1855. Having 
prepared for college at Williston Semi- 
nary, Easthampton, he entered in 
1873 and graduated with the Class in 
1877. He at once engaged in journal- 
ism, reporting for the Boston Traveler 
and Boston Journal. From January, 
1878, until 1882 he was on the city staff 
of the New York World. After return- 
ing from a trip to Europe in the spring 
of 1883, he went West and for two 
years was connected with the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, in the local treasurer’s 
office at St. Paul, Minn., and in the 
construction and other departments 
in Wisconsin, Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington. For a year from the sum- 


mer of 1885 he lived at Portland, Ore., 
again in newspaper work. In July, 
1886, he entered the employ of the 
Union Pacific Railway at Omaha, 
Neb. Here he remained until 1890, 
when he was made assistant general 
purchasing agent of the same road at 
Portland, Ore. In 1894 he became 
purchasing agent of the Oregon Rail- 
road & Navigation Company. In 
1895 he made a trip to Alaska. In 
1906 he resigned his position and 
engaged in the lumber commission 
business at Portland, in which he con- 
tinued five years. After this, on account 
of failing health, he was without regu- 
lar occupation. Wheeler was married 
at Portland, April 5, 1899, to Lucy 
Corbett Schuyler, who, with two 
daughters, survives him. 


1880 


Joun Woopsoury, See. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

Henry Whitman Kilburn was the 
son of John and Amanda M. (Whit- 
man) Kilburn and was born at Lons- 
dale, R.I., April 15, 1857. He prepared 
for college at William N. Eayrs’ School 
in Boston and entered Harvard with 
the Class of 1880. After graduation he 
entered the Harvard Medical School 
and received the degree of M.D. in 
June, 1884. After service as intern at 
the Massachusetts Charitable Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, he began practice as an 
oculist and attained eminence in his 
profession. He continued to reside and 
practise in Boston until he retired by 
reason of ill-health in 1916. He had 
been in the habit of spending his sum- 
mers in foreign travel and after his 
retirement made his home in Switzer- 
Jand with occasional visits to this 
country. It was at Los Angeles, Cal., 
where he contemplated spending the 
winter months, that he died suddenly 
from a heart attack on Dec. 3, 1922. 
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Kilburn had been ophthalmic surgeon 
to the Lowell Hospital, assistant to the 
ophthalmic surgeons at the Boston City 
Hospital, ophthalmic surgeon to the 
Carney Hospital, and instructor in the 
Boston Polyclinic. He was at one time 
president of the New England Ophthal- 
mological Society. He was a member of 
the Massachusetts, American Ophthal- 
mological, and other medical societies. 
He was married in 1889 to Miss Harriet 
Mason Plumer, of Boston, who survives 
him. Apart from his profession Kilburn 
was especially fond of the study of 
modern languages and was a linguist of 
more than ordinary ability. His man- 
ners were frank, open, and friendly, 
and he made a wide circle of friends by 
whom he will be sincerely missed. 


1882 
Henry W. Cunnincuam, Sec, 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 

G. L. Mayberry has been elected 
president of the Middlesex County 
Bar Association. —C. F. Mason de- 
livered an historical address at the 
rededication of the First Parish Church 
of Watertown which has been renovated 
and restored. This church, founded in 
1630, is the second oldest of its denom- 
ination in New England.—J. H. 
Storer in December was made a mem- 
ber of the board of incorporators of 
the American Red Cross to succeed the 
late Major Henry L. Higginson. — 
H. W. Cunningliam was in January 
chosen a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. — The fifteenth an- 
nual dinner of the Class in New York 
was held at the Harvard Club on Dec. 9, 
fourteen members being present.— 


Chief Justice W. I. McCoy has been 
chosen President of the Harvard Club of 
Washington, D.C. — H. G. Woodworth 
has been reappointed by the President 
on the Board of Expert Government 
Tea Examiners, made up from impor- 
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ters and tea merchants of various parts 
of the country. He has served on this 
Board for over twenty years and is its 
chairman. 


1883 
Freperick Nrcuots, See. 
2 Joy St., Boston 

George Hyde Page died at Cambridge 
Jan. 19, of pneumonia following a brief 
attack of grippe. He had just returned 
from a two years’ absence in California, 
and had promised to attend our mid- 
winter lunch. The son of James Alfred 
and Eliza Ruth (Deeley) Page, he was 
born in Boston, Feb. 16, 1860, and was 
prepared for College at the Old Dwight 
School, of which his father was for 
fifty years the head master, and at the 
Roxbury Latin School. During his 
College course George suffered from an 
asthmatic trouble which made exertion 
difficult and prevented him perhaps 
from making the most profitable use of 
his excellent abilities. This gave him a 
somewhat detached and philosophical 
air which the more robust spirits inter- 
preted as a mild cynicism, but which 
did not diminish his circle of warmly 
attached friends. In spite of his physical 
handicap he was a member of our Fresh- 
man Nine, playing in almost every 
position except those of pitcher and 
catcher. He belonged to the A.K.E. 
and Hasty Pudding Club, and in his 
Junior year won a Boylston Prize for 
Elocution. He roomed throughout the 
four years with J. H. W. Edgerly. 
After graduation he went West where 
he spent two years, the first on a ranch 
in Indian Territory, the second in 
Denver, Col. He spent the year 1886 
with the U.S. Geological Survey, help- 
ing to map Western Massachusetts, 
and the year 1887 with a firm of con- 
tractors who were building a bridge 
across the Missouri River at Orrick, 
Mo. He then entered the employ of 
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the Metropolitan Steamship Co. of 
Boston, where he remained until 1906, 
when he accepted the position of adver- 
tising manager of the Walter M. Low- 
ney Co., chocolate manufacturers, of 
Boston, continuing with them until 
1913. Since then he had not been ac- 
tively engaged in business and had 
spent his summers at Chocorua, N.H.; 
and during the last two years he had 
been living at La Jolla, Cal. He had a 
native gift for clever verse and the 
lighter literature, and in 1903 published 
twocomediettas: ‘‘ The Choice of Evils’’ 
and ‘‘On Equal Terms,” dealing with 
the Woman Suffrage agitation. He was 
married, Feb. 10, 1890, at Boston, to 
Mary Hutcheson, of Columbus, O., 
and she, with four children, survives 
him. flis eldest son, Hutcheson Page, 
graduated from Harvard in the Class 
of 1914; and his eldest daughter, Anne, 
after two years at Bryn Mawr, gradu- 
ated from Radcliffe in the Class of 1914. 
— Twenty-five men were present at 
our Class Lunch on Jan. 13, at the 
Harvard Club. The tables were, as 
usual, beautified by superb roses and 
carnations from the greenhouses of our 
Alma-Tadema, A. C. Burrage, who 
decorates our festivals with real flowers 
instead of painted ones. G. B. Morison 
gave an interesting talk on the prepa- 
ration of the new Harvard Book of 
Athletics, and described the Jabor in- 
volved in the examination of old prints 
and newspapers, and the accurate 
sifting of records over many years. 
Prof. J. H. Wigmore sent regrets, not 
only for his absence from the Junch, but 
also for his inability to be present at 
our Fortieth Anniversary next spring, 
as he is to take a Jong-deferred vacation 
abroad, with headquarters at Nice. 
Wigmore has a remarkably interesting 
article in the Massachusetts Law 
Quarterly for May, 1922, reprinted 
from the Illinois Law Review, entitled 


‘*A List of One Hundred Legal Novels,” 
in which he shows why such a list is 
worth while even for lawyers, and how 
the works of the great novelists have 
influenced and aided the great move- 
ments of legal progress. —H. A. 
Andrews’s address is 514 South El 
Molino Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. — 
A. C. Denniston’s address is desired, as 
mail sent to him is now returned. — 
Dr. J. R. Brackett is chairman of the 
Social Service Department of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts, appointed 
by Bishop Lawrence and Council. — 
Arthur Lyman was reélected, on Jan. 
27, Chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee of Massachusetts. 


1884 
Tuomas K. Cummins, See. 
70 State St., Boston 

E. A. S. Clarke is secretary of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. — 
R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., has published, 
through the house of William F. Fell 
Company, of Philadelphia, a book 
entitled “‘The Last Stand of the O]d 
Siberia,’ an account of observations 
made by him during a geological and 
geographical] reconnaissance in 1901, 
just after the Boxer War, in China and 
adjoining parts of Siberia.—L. V. 
Le Moyne’s book, “‘ Country Residences 
in Europe and America,” describing 
the most interesting country residences 
in various parts of Italy, France, Eng- 
land, and America, has been published 
by G. Broes Van Dort Company, of 
Chicago. — Addison Hamlin died Dec. 
24, 1922, in Scranton, Pa. He was born 
in Georgetown, D.C., on March 83, 
1863, the son of Charles and Sarah 
Purington (Thompson) Hamlin. He 
prepared for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. Graduating with the Class, 
he became interested in chemistry and 
established a chemical laboratory which 
he conducted successfully for a number 
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of years. While pursuing advanced 
chemical research in Germany, he met 
with an accident, which resulted in 
blood poisoning and a stroke of pa- 
ralysis, which disabled his right side. 
For some years he held an important 
position in the United States Mint in 
Philadelphia and later he became 
interested in a slate quarry in Blan- 
chard, Maine, where he managed the 
working of one of the quarries. He was 
the brother of Charles E. Hamlin and 
a nephew of Frank Hamlin, both class- 
mates of 1884. In college he was par- 
ticularly interested in baseball. He 
was captain of the Freshman baseball 
team and afterwards was a member of 
the Varsity team. — H. J. Cox, District 
Forecaster of the United States Weather 
Bureau for the District of Chicago, has 
recently written in collaboration ‘‘The 
Weather and Climate of Chicago,” 
published by the Geographic Society 
of Chicago, and “ Weather Forecasting 
in the United States.”” He is President 
of the Geographic Society of Chicago 
and is Chairman of the Board of Scien- 
tific Governors of the Chicago Academy 
of Sciences. He is also a member of the 
Council of the American Meteorological 
Society. 


1885 
Henry M. Wittrams, See, 
10 State St., Boston 

Walter Atherton is architect of the 
Y.M.C.A. at Orange, N.J., and also 
of plans to rebuild the Y.M.C.A. at 
Somerville. —G. R. Blinn has been 
elected president of the Children’s 
Mission to Children of Boston. — Dr. 
A. P. Chadbourne’s latest address is 
Hotel Wellington, 1450 Grant Street, 
Denver, Col. — Hon. E. T. Sanford, 
for fifteen years judge of the U.S. 
District Court for eastern and middle 
Tennessee, has been nominated by 
President Harding and confirmed by 
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the Senate as Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to fill the 
vacancy caused by the retirement of 
Mr. Justice Pitney. — Professor A. G. 
Webster took the stump in November 
as a so-called Liberal Republican. — 
R. W. Boyden’s plan of reparations, 
as indicated informally to the Repara- 
tion Commission, was hotly debated 
in the United States Senate in January. 


1886 
Tuos. TiLEston BALpwIn, See. 
201 Devonshire St., Boston 

The fifteenth annual subscription 
Class luncheon was held at the Harvard 
Club, Boston, on Jan. 27. The follow- 
ing 27 men were present: W. L. Allen, 
T. T. Baldwin, G. G. Bradford, Dr. 
F. S. Churchill, A. D. Claflin, W. R. 
Dewey, A. A. Gleason, C. Guild, F. C. 
Hood, E. H. Hosmer, P. S. Howe, 
G. F. Jewett, F. A. Kendall, Dr. F. B. 
Mallory, F. J. Moors, Prof. W. F. 
Osgood, J. N. Palmer, Dr. C. A. Pratt, 
M. W. Richardson, W. H. Slocum, Dr. 
W. L. Smith, J. B. Washburn, W. B. 
Waterman, G. M. Weld, R. D. Weston, 
Prof. G. G. Wilson, G. W. Woodbury. 
Kendall presided. The Class Secretary 
made a report of Class matters since 
last Commencement, and spoke of the 
four classmates —J. E. Buley, Dr. 
H. G. Locke, Johnson Morton, J. M. 
Overton — who had died since that 
time. He also read a tribute to Overton 
by J. M. Merriam, and an extremely 
interesting letter from Prof. George 
Santayana. The Chairman of the 
Class Committee made a financial re- 
port. The Negro and the Jewish ques- 
tions at Harvard were the subjects of 
a frank and very interesting discussion, 
opened by Bradford and Osgood. 
Every one expressed his views, and all 
stayed until the meeting broke up at 
six o’clock. — E. H. Babbitt is doing 
temporary work in New York. His 
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address remains Bridgewater, Conn. — 
B. A. Beal is in London at the Ameri- 
can Embassy. —P. L. Campbell is 
busy in a campaign for a fund of 
$10,000,000 for the University of Ore- 
gon, of which he is President. — B. C. 
Henry is head of a small high school in 
Riddle, Oregon. —L. L. Hight is 
special assistant to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States. — W. H. 
Howe is spending the winter in Cam- 
den, S.C. — Prof. G. E. Howes, of 
Williams College, is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Harvard 
Club of the Berkshires. — C. T. Libby 
has bought a 140-years-old house and 
barn in Yarmouth, Maine. —J. M. 
Merriam has been elected Town Coun- 
sel of Framingham.—On July 12, 
1922, Prof. T. W. Richards gave an 
address in Paris to the Société Chimique 
de France, and received the Le Blane 
medal of that society. He has recently 
been appointed a member of a special 
committee to report at the meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Club in Kansas 
City, in May, on the needs of the De- 
partment of Chemistry. — Rev. Theo- 
dore Sedgwick has charge for a year of 
the American Church — St. Paul’s — 
in Rome, having exchanged with its 
rector, who is taking care of Sedgwick’s 
church in New York. — The death of 
Jesse Maxwell Overton, caused by a 
collision of his automobile with a trolley 
car in Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 16, 1922, 
is among the most sorrowful events of 
our Class history. He was a man who 
had come to fill a large place in the life 
of his city and State. In his report for 
our Twenty-fifth Anniversary, he wrote 
with characteristic modesty: “‘ Nothing 
of importance has happened to me 
since 1906. I have had my share of 
health and happiness, and have met 
with some success in my efforts to help 
to develop the mineral wealth of the 
South. I hope to be present at the 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary, when it will 
give me very great pleasure to meet 
again the ‘Boys of ’86.’” Yet at this 
time he was at the head of the Alabama 
Fuel and Iron Company, one of the 
large mining companies operating in 
the Birmingham area, a director of the 
larger banks of Nashville, a leader in 
forestry conservation in Tennessee, 
and among the prominent men of his 
native State in social and charitable 
organizations. His family had long 
been prominent in Tennessee, repre- 
sented in one generation on the Supreme 
Bench of the State, and later in the 
Civil War by many members who gave 
conspicuous service in the Confederate 
cause. His oldest brother was Mayor 
of Memphis in the years of the yellow 
fever plague, and the most beautiful 
park of that city is named in his honor. 
His own position in Nashville is 
shown in the following extract from the 
Nashville Banner: ‘‘From everything 
he achieved, this community benefited. 
As a farmer, he showed the way out of 
old ruts. He brought Berkshire hogs 
here and built up the hog industry. His 
Jersey herds were the finest in the state. 
His coal yards and ice factories de- 
veloped into large proportions. As a 
director in banks he gave valuable coun- 
sel. In his coal and iron mining com- 
panies he built from smal] beginnings 
into tremendous corporations with 
vast capital, giving employment to 
thousands and furnishing products that 
contributed to the wealth of the nation. 
While he was a business man, he en- 
joyed to the fullest social intercourse 
with his friends. He was always in 
good humor and his laughter was con- 
tagious. His optimism pervaded. In 
all his life he never did an unkind act 
or was guilty of an unjust sentiment. 
Positive in his views, always sound in 
his convictions, he was respected in 
every circle that he entered.”’ His only 
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son, John W. Overton — “Johnny,” 
as he was known to the college world 
of a few years ago — won for Yale the 
highest athletic honors of his time, and 
also the love of a large circle of inti- 
mate personal friends. He was killed in 
battle at the head of his company of 
Marines in Belleau Wood in France. 
“It is some consolation,” the father 
wrote to a classmate, “to think that he 
helped to turn the tide of battle on that 
eventful morning of July 19, when the 
gallant Americans counter-attacked, 
and started the Germans in retreat 
which has never been checked, and 
which will probably hasten victory by 
many months and save the sacrifice of 
thousands of our brave boys.” Jesse 
Overton’s personality was typical of 
his Southern inheritance, justly loyal 
to the memory and traditions of the 
older generation, warm-hearted in his 
affections, devoted to his home, of high 
conception of honor, and eager for true 
public service. His boyhood was filled 
with memories of the havoc of war 
brought to his very home in the battle 
of Nashville; in his mature manhood he 
had come to a full realization of the 
peace and prosperity of a reunited 
country, which in his own community 
he had done much to reéstablish. He 
married Nov. 10, 1891, Miss Sadie G. 
Williams, daughter of the late John P. 
Williams, who with two daughters, 
Mrs. Henry E. Colton, of Nashville, 
and Mrs. Lucius W. Robinson, of 
Indiana, Pa., survives him. Their home 
life was ideal. ‘“‘Overton Hall” was a 
modern home on the old ancestral acres 
of the Overton plantation, and was 
maintained with the traditional South- 
ern hospitality. Harvard guests were 
eagerly welcomed. President Eliot 


found entertainment there, and Judge 
Edward Terry Sanford, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., recently appointed to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, was 
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a frequent visitor. Although business 
demands upon his time prevented his 
return to the Class reunions, he had a 
warm interest in his classmates and 
college friends. This was clearly shown 
by eager inquiries regarding Harvard 
men on the occasion of a_ recent 
visit at his home by a classmate. 
In college Overton was an excellent stud- 
ent, graduating with honorable mention 
in both history and natural history. He 
was a member of the Hasty Pudding Club. 
Quiet and reserved, he had comparatively 
few intimate friends among his class- 
mates, but those who were privileged to 
know him well were charmed by his in- 
nate courtesy and breeding and the force- 
fulness and kindliness of his character. 
His classmates will always cherish the 
memory of this ideal Southern gentleman, 
and rejoice at his happy, useful and hon- 
orable life. J. M. M.— New addresses: 
Dr. T. H. Buckler, Baltimore Club, Balti- 
more, Md.; E. B. Gray, 745 County St., 
New Bedford; Dr. G. P. Hurd, 110 North 
Maple St., Florence; C. T. Libby, Yar- 
mouth, Me.; C. W. Smith, 1003 Paddock 
Building, 101 Tremont St., Boston; Dr. 
G. B. Somers, P.O. Box 110, Woodside, 
San Mateo, Cal. 


1887 


Freperick S. Mrap, Sec. 
Comptroller’s Office, Harvard University 

William Collins Herron was born 
July 17, 1866, at Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
was the son of John Williamson Herron 
and Harriet Clinton (Collins) Herron. 
He was prepared for college at the 
Woodward High School in Cincinnati 
and went to Miami University before 
coming to Harvard. After graduation 
he went to the Cincinnati College Law 
School, where he received his LL.B. in 
1889 and was at once admitted to the 
bar in Cincinnati and later became a 
member of the firm Herron, Gatch and 
Herron. For a while he was lecturer in 
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the Cincinnati College Law School on 
the subject of “‘Property.” On June 
17, 1895, he was married to Jane Espy. 
In July, 1911, he was appointed an 
attorney in the Department of Justice 
in Washington. As time went on he 
became, as one of his family puts it, 
more and more one of the wheel horses 
of the Department; he argued more and 
more cases in the Supreme Court and 
was continued in his position under 
several Attorney-Generals. In the 
present administration, because of the 
value of his services he probably would 
have been appointed Assistant At- 
torney-General, in charge of prosecu- 
tion under the Anti-Trust Law. Last 
summer, after a visit to his family in 
Maine, he returned to his work and 
very shortly after suffered from an 
attack of angina pectoris. This was not 
the first of such attacks. It lasted 
several days and finally proved to be 
fatal; and he died on September 23. He 
leaves his widow, Jane Espy Herron; 
his son, James Espy Herron, who is 
now connected with the First National 
Bank of Cincinnati; his son, William 
Herron, who is graduating from Yale 
University; and two daughters, Janet 
and Patricia. The widow and the two 
daughters live at 1820 Corcoran Street, 
Washington, D.C. 


1888 
Geo. Roya Putsirer, Sec. 
412-418 Barristers Hall, Boston 

J. I. Bennett has been appointed an 
office examiner for the Massachusetts 
Land Court; address, Land Court, 
Court House, Pemberton Square, Bos- 
ton. — H. M. Federhen has published 
a book entitled “Playing Auction 
Bridge.”’ His address is Care of Bos- 
ton Press Club, 3 Beacon Street, 
Boston. — H. E. Gale has moved his 
residence from Haverhill. His business 
address is 216 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


—M. E. Kelley’s address is 77 Pine 
Street, New York City. —F. W. 
Knowles’s address is 17 Winans Street, 
East Orange, N.J. 


1891 
A. J. Garceau, Sec. 
14 Ashburton Place, Boston 

J. M. Howells has been chosen archi- 
tect of the building which the Chicago 
Tribune proposes to erect, at a cost of 
$7,000,000, on North Michigan Boule- 
vard in that city. The Tribune izsti- 
tuted a competition and offered an 
honorarium of $50,000 for the architect 
who presented the best plans for the 
building, $20,000 for the design which 
took second place, and $10,000 for 
third place. Architects from every 
civilized country in the world submitted 
designs. Howells received the first 
award. He practises his profession in 
New York City. He designed the 
Dudley gate and clock tower on the 
east side of the Harvard Yard across 
Quincy Street, from the Harvard Union. 
— Hugh Tallant spoke at the meeting 
of the Harvard Engineering Society at 
the Harvard Club of New York City on 
Dec. 1. His subject was “Influence of 
Acoustics on the Interior Design of 
Theatres.” —G. H. Leonard has re- 
turned from Paris. He expects to re- 
main in this country and continue his 
landscape painting. His address is 55 
New South Street, Northampton. — 
F. G. Fleetwood of Morrisville, Vt., 
was elected to Congress from the First 
Vermont District on Sept. 7. He was 
the Republican candidate. He was 
Secretary of State for three terms, was 
a presidential elector in 1900, and from 
1896 to 1898 was State’s Attorney for 
Lamoille County.—L. H. Roots, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Han- 
kow, has been elected one of four full- 
time officers of the newly organized 
National Christian Council of China, a 
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body which represents the Protestant 
Christians of China. The General Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church, which 
sent Bishop Roots to China seventeen 
years ago, has agreed to lend him to 
this interdenominational work for 
three years, although still retaining 
him as Bishop of Hankow. — W. K. 
Flint was chosen at the recent election 
to represent the town of Antrim in the 
New Hampshire House of Representa- 
tives. He was the Republican candi- 
date for that office. — R. W. Atkinson 
is the agent of “The Aladdin Lamp.” 
His address is Heath Hill, Brookline. — 
Border Bowman has moved to 101 
Fourteenth Avenue, Columbus, O. His 
business address is 20 East Broad 
Street, Columbus. — G. N. Lamb is at 
$30 Magnolia Avenue, Piedmont, Cal. 
— The address of W. M. Randol is the 
Villa Germaine, Territet, Montreux, 
Switzerland. — Francis Rogers is chair- 
man of the American Committee of the 
Fontainebleau School of Music, near 
Paris, France. This is the first instance 
in which a country has offered to 
another a school of art for the exclusive 
benefit of the citizens of the latter. 
Rogers’s business address is ‘‘ Fontaine- 
bleau School of Music,’ National Arts 
Club Studios, 119 East 19th Street, 
New York City. — G. T. Williams is in 
Switzerland. His address there is in 
care of the Credit-Swisse, Ziirich. — 
Charles Wesley Willard, LL.B., Uni- 
versity of California, 96, died at San 
Francisco, Cal., Dec. 7, 1922. He was 
born at Montpelier, Vt., June 23, 1869, 
the son of Charles Wesley and Emily 
Doane (Reed) Willard. He prepared at 
St. Johnsbury Academy, St. Johnsbury, 
Vt. At Commencement he was the 
Class Orator. From 1891 to 1893 he 


taught at the Belmont School, Belmont, 
Cal. He then studied law at San José 
and San Francisco and was admitted to 
practice in 1895. He was a member of 
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the firm of McCutcheon, Olney & 
Willard in San Francisco and was 
prominent in his profession in that 
city. His health had not been good for 
some time. In 1897 he married Miss 
Julia Frances Reid, at Belmont, Cal. 


1892 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 


Andover 

According to a report in the press, 
H. F. Hollis has been appointed finan- 
cia] adviser of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment and chairman of the American 
Bank, which is to be a part of an inter- 
national bank now being established in 
Sofia. — A. H. Lockett has resigned as 
vice-president of Bonbright & Co. and 
has become associated with Mr. Theo- 
dore Schulze and Mr. Howard P. Ingels 
in industrial financing at 14 Wall Street, 
New York City. — W. P. Tryon is 
music editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor for New York. His home ad- 
dress is 317 West 93d Street. — Sidney 
Love Berry, only son of our late class- 
mate Louis F. Berry, died of penumonia 
in Montclair, N.J., Jan. 28, 1923. He 
was a member of the Sophomore Class 
at Princeton University. — Grahame 
Dove Johnson died Nov. 11, 1922. He 
was the son of Rev. Francis Howe and 
Mary Alexandria (Dove) Johnson, and 
was born at Leamington, England, 
Oct. 8, 1870. He prepared for Harvard 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, and 
entered Harvard in 1888. He left col- 
lege in 1891 and entered the Harvard 
Medical School, from which he received 
the degree of M.D. in 1896. He then 
studied in Vienna and Berlin, but did 
not engage in active practice. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, who was Julia 
Keim Weidman, of Reading, Pa., and 
by a daughter. The family live at his 
former home on Porter Road, in An- 
dover. ‘‘ The Jater years of his life were 
clouded by illness, during which he was 
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obliged to spend much of his time in 
the hospital. The studious habits of 
his youth proved of immense value 
during this time, as they gave him 
enormous resources within himself and 
enabled him to fill the otherwise empty 
hours with reading in the original all 
the great dramatists and writers of 
French literature as well as English. 
He was deeply interested in history and 
reviewed it each year.” 


1893 
SamvueE. F. Batcue.per, Sec, 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston 

A large and highly successful dinner 
was given on Feb, 2, 1923, by the New 
York members of the Class at the Har- 
vard Club of that city, About eighty 
men were present, including a strong 
delegation from Boston — all out-of- 
town members being guests of the 
occasion. Martin again acted as toast- 
master. Parker obliged with solos and 
recitations. Sisson related a group of 
stories and personal experiences. Fear- 
ing outlined the plans for the 30th An- 
niversary Celebration in June. Dodge 
returned thanks for the Boston guests, 
and remarks were made by Hand, 


Muzzey, Ingalls, and others. The - 


greatest credit is due the committee on 
arrangements — Collamore, Cullinan 
and Cary. — The tentative program for 
the 30th is as follows: Sunday, June 
17th: 3.30-4.00 p.m. Genera] gathering 
of classmates and their familes at the 
Widener Room of the Library, distri- 
bution of programs, badges, insignia, 
etc. Monday, 18th. Ladies at the 
Myopia Country Club, gentlemen at 
Taylor’s, Buzzard’s Bay; clambake and 
sports. Tuesday, 19th: Entire class 
entertained at Frothingham’s, North 
Easton; luncheon and field day. Wed- 
nesday, 20th: General luncheon at Jack- 
son’s, Cambridge: adjournment to Yale 
game. Class dinner in evening at 


Algonquin Club, Boston. The com- 
mittees in charge will be substantially 
the same as at the 25th Anniversary. — 
Ballou has left Washington and opened 
a law office in San Francisco. — Burger 
left the Colorado School of Mines in 
1917, was Assistant Principal of the 
Colorado State Preparatory School for 
two years, and since 1920 has been 
Registrar of the University of Colorado 
— at present on leave of absence for a 
year. — Burrows is living in New 
Rochelle, N.Y., connected with a local 
real estate company. — Castle has 
received simultaneously the honorary 
degrees of Sc.D. from the University of 
Wisconsin and LL.D. from Denison 
University. — A. S. G. Clarke writes: 
“T practically gave up active law prac- 
tice when I went on the Probate Bench 
of Washington County, Connecticut, 
in 1916. I resigned from the bench two 
years ago, and the summer camp busi- 
ness has really become my life work. 
Many ’93 men, their sons and daughters 
have been at our camps, among them 
Wilder, Hume, Gans, Walcott, Nash, 
Trafford and Chew. I have had the 
satisfaction of being a pioneer in a new 
profession, and of having established 
the camps that have been characterized 
by Country Life in America as ‘The 
standard camps of this country.’” — 
Crosby reports from Arcade, N.Y.: 
‘Last year I was afraid I was growing 
old, and to test out my power of en- 
durance engaged with a threshing crew, 
and worked (at full pay of $4 a day) 
sixty-eight days—and looked after 
my own harvesting meanwhile.” — 
Currier has been traveling in Europe 
since September, 1921. His forwarding 
address is care of Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, 41 Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, Paris, France. — B. M. Davis 
writes: ‘In 1919 an attractive call drew 
me to the University of Michigan, 
where I am pleasantly situated with a 
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little house and some land to improve; 
and my daughter is growing up under 
happy circumstances.”’ — Hiler recently 
gave a lecture at the Harvard Club of 
Boston on ‘‘New and Unfrequented 
Trails in Glacier Park,”’ illustrated by 
photographs taken by himself last sum- 
mer. — The following men — James 
Francis Jones, Richard Hunter Ken- 
nedy, and Thomas Henry Sylvester — 
have not been heard from for many 
years. The Secretary would be con- 
siderably surprised and gratified to 
receive any information about them, 


1894 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
107 Lake View Avenue, Cambridge 

The first in the series of informal 
dinners held by the Class took place 
on Dec. 12 at the Harvard Club. Our 
recently adopted classmate, William 
McDougall, Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard, entertained over thirty of us 
with a brilliant account of his experi- 
ences in Borneo. — Endicott Peabody 
Saltonstall, LL.B. ’97, died at Newton, 
Dec. 19, 1922. At the time of his death 
he was District Attorney of Middlesex 
County, Mass., to which office he had 
been appointed in October, 1921, by 
Governor Cox when the Supreme 
Court of the State removed Nathan A. 
Tufts for malfeasance. For many years 
Saltonstall had been one of the leading 
lawyers of Boston. After his gradua- 
tion from the Law School, he practised 
with various firms until 1905, when he 
formed a partnership with Robert G. 
Dodge, ’93, LL.B. ’97, and Albert P. 
Carter, 794, LL.B. ’97. In 1910 that 
partnership was dissolved. In 1917 
Saltonstall formed a partnership with 
Charles W. Blood, ’99, LL.B. ’02, who 
for about ten years had been associated 
with Saltonstall. When Saltonstall 


was appointed District Attorney, Blood 
went with him as his first assistant. 
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Saltonstall had been for five years a 
member of the Newton Board of Alder- 
men and was, in succession, vice- 
president and president of the board. 
He was president of the Children’s Mis- 
sion and of the Winsor School Corpora- 
tion, a director of the Commonwealth 
Trust Company, Boston, and chairman 
of the committee on admissions of the 
Boston Bar Association. He had been 
a director of the American Unitarian 
Association. He had been ill for almost 
two months, but seemed to be convales- 
cing. He died suddenly from the 
effects of an attack of phlebitis, the 
same disease which caused the death of 
his brother, R. M. Saltonstall, a few 
months ago. In 1898 Saltonstall mar- 
ried Miss Elizabeth B. Dupee; she sur- 
vives, as do three children, Elizabeth, 
Endicott P., and Florence. Many 
tributes have appeared to the life and 
character of this true democrat and 
true nobleman. A writer in the Boston 
Transcript remarked, together with 
other fine things about Saltonstall: ‘If 
it was only lately that the public were 
getting a true appreciation of Salton- 
stall’s merit, that was not the case with 
those who had for many years enjoyed 
his friendship or who had come to 
know him in his profession and in other 
walks of life. They admired him for his 
modesty, his sincerity and his intel- 
lectual courage and independence. To 
say a man is honest is to say what 
most men are; but Saltonstall’s honesty 
shone with a kind of radiance. Only to 
see him was to be convinced of his 
integrity and to be convinced that he 
could n’t say a mean thing or do a 
mean deed.” — The Reverend Percy 
Gordon died suddenly at New York 
City, Jan. 11, 1923. He studied for a 
year in the Graduate School and re- 
ceived the degree of A.B. He was a 
clergyman in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. He had been an assistant 
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rector at Louisville, Ky., Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, St. James’ Church, 
Cambridge, and St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York City, and rector of 
Grace Church, New Bedford, for al- 
most seventeen years. — A. P. Carter 
has formed a law-partnership at 511 
Barristers’ Hall, with C. W. Blood and 
A. F. Bickford, continuing the practice 
of Saltonstall and Blood, of which E. P. 
Saltonstall was the Senior member. — 
W. W. Cutler has opened an office for 
the general practice of law at 801 
Guardian Life Building, St. Paul, 
Minn. —L. M. Hall has been ap- 
pointed by President Harding collector 
of customs for Customs Collection 
District No. 45 at St. Louis, Mo. His 
address is Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
—In the Wisconsin November elec- 
tions, V. L. Berger, Socialist leader in 
Wisconsin, was elected Representative 
in Congress from the Fifth Wisconsin 
District, defeating our classmate, W. 
H. Stafford. — E. A. Howes is practis- 
ing law with the firm of Hutchins & 
Wheeler, 511 Sears Building, Boston. 
He lives in Cambridge. — The Saint 
Paul’s Catholic Club of Harvard gave 
a complimentary dinner and reception 
to Professor J. D. M. Ford in the 
Faculty Room of the Harvard Union 
on Jan. 9. James Byrne, Fellow of 
Harvard College, and Professor Maur- 
ice De Wulf delivered addresses in 
eulogy of Professor Ford and of his 
services last year as exchange professor 
in France. — C. D. Jackson who has 
been a member of the Wisconsin Rail- 
way Commission since 1915 and chair- 
man since 1916 has resigned that posi- 
tion and will practise law in New York 
City. He is counsel of the American 
Gas Association and the Nahant Elec- 
tric Light Association. — C. R. Stet- 
son, rector of Trinity Church, New 
York City, spoke at the annual dinner 
of the Harvard Club of New York on 


Jan. 26. — J. C. Watson writes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Since May, 1920, I have been 
employed by the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, which is the farm bureau 
federation in this State. You have 
known previously something of my 
interest in agriculture. In recent years 
it has developed on the side of the 
economics of agriculture, and this has 
led to my present work in which I am 
in charge of investigations of a statisti- 
cal and economic character affecting 
agriculture, particularly agriculture in 
the State of Illinois. I find this work 
very pleasant, and I hope that it is 
profitable, not only to farmers, but 
to other classes as well. The most 
important project in which I have been 
engaged is a study of taxation in the 
State of Illinois. It is incomplete until 
a more equitable system of taxation is 
adopted in this State.... This prob- 
ably seems to you to be a long step 
away from my classical] interests and 
studies in Terence. But why should 
not a classical man have agricultural 
and bucolic interests? I have by no 
means forgotten the classics, and hope 
at some time to return to them.” — 
T. F. Courier, assistant librarian of the 
Harvard College Library, describes in 
Harvard Library Notes, December, 
1922, a collection of books shipped to 
the Library by John Bordman. Several 
of the books are early Manila imprints 
of great importance. In a letter dated 
Aug. 27, 1922, Bordman says of the 
books: “‘Those were some that I got 
here in the southern provinces in 1899, 
others being lost when my parents’ 
home was broken up by their death in 
1917, while I was out here. They were 
brought in by my patrols in General 
Hughes’s first expedition when I had 
been directed to prepare a conversa- 
tional manual for the soldiers, and I 
was looking for vernacular dictionaries 
or vocabularies in the deserted villages. 
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I had given orders that all books found 
were to be brought to me. They cannot 
be had to-day probably, surely not in 
Manila.” — The address of M. L. N. 
King is 30 Upper Park Road, Belsize 
Park, Hampstead, London, England, 
N.W. 3.— The Secretary would like 
the address of J. N. Wentworth. — 
J. E. Gillman has given up his Win- 
throp residence; he should be addressed 
at his office, 312 Post Office Building, 
Boston. — At a service in memory of 
Phillips Brooks held on Dec. 13, the 
Reverend F. G. Peabody made the 
following remarks in the course of his 
address: ‘Perhaps the finest illustra- 
tion of this supreme gift was on the 
touching occasion of a student’s death. 
A youth named Adelbert Shaw, a 
country lad who had won his way to 
great popularity and was rowing on the 
university crew, was drowned in the 
river; and while his funeral was going 
on in central New York, a memorial 
service was held in our Chapel, and 
Phillips Brooks led the thronging audi- 
ence of students in prayer. It was 
a most extraordinary idealization of 
the old-fashioned descriptive petition 
which was once common in New Eng- 
land. We saw the child in his mother’s 
arms; we watched him working his way 
through schoo] and college, loving and 
beloved, and at last we committed him 
to the care of God as though heaven 
and home were not far apart.”’ It is not 
necessary to recall for ‘94 men the 
memory of Adelbert Shaw. — Pub- 
lications: E. F. Edgett, Slings and 
Arrows, Brimmer; verse, humorous and 
otherwise, by the literary editor of the 
Boston Transcript. —J. D. Logan, 


A.M. ’95, Ph.D. ’96, Dalhousie Uni- 
versity and Canadian Literature, priv- 
ately printed, Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
the history of an attempt to have 
Canadian literature included in the 
curriculum of Dalhousie University. — 
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E. K. Rand, A.M. ’95, Professor of 
Latin at Harvard University, with E. 
A. Lowe, Associate of the Carnegie 
Institute of Washington, D. C., a 
sixth-century fragment of the letters of 
Pliny the Younger, published by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington: 
a study of six leaves of an uncial man- 
uscript preserved in the J. Pierpont 
Morgan library, New York City. — 
The Blast Furance and the Manufacture 
of Pig Iron, an elementary textbook 
written by Robert J. Forsythe, who 
died in 1907, has recently been revised 
by Carl A. Meissner and J. A. Mohr 
and republished by the U. P. C. Book 
Company, Inc. — F. H. Kent: Service 
with Fighting Men. An account of the 
work of the American Young Men’s 
Association in the World War. Edito- 
rial Board, Chairman, William H. 
Taft; Associate Editors, F. H. Kent, 
W. J. Newlin. Association Press. New 
York City, 1922. 


1895 
Freperic H. Nasu, Sec, 
$0 State St., Boston 

The Secretary reports the following 
changes of address: H. V. D. Allen, 
(business) International General Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., Schenectady, N. 
Y.; H. S. Allen, (business) 50 Oliver 
Street, Boston; W. M. Briggs, Pleasan- 
ton, Cal.; W. E. Clark and C. W. Mills, 
(business) 75 Newbury Street, Boston; 
W. D. Collins, (business) U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey, Washington, D.C.; H. A. 
Howe, Rio Blanco, Col.; P. H. Lombard 
619 Boylston Street, Brookline; D. 
G. Mason, 120 East 82d Street, New 
York City. C. H. Mills, (business) 51 
Exchange Place, New York City; 
James Purdon, 87 Randolph Avenue, 
Milton; P. P. Sharples, (business) 40 
Rector Street, New York City; (home) 
91 Lloyd Road, Montclair, N.J.; G. L. 
Smith, (business) 5 Park Street, Boston; 
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W. L. Van Kleeck, 80 Grasmere Street, leather at 210 West Lake Street, 
Newton; G. A. Waterman, 2 Marl- Chicago, Ill. — Harold Selfridge is a 
borough Street, Boston. — Sydney director of the Bankers Security Cor- 
Kinsman Fenollosa, died of pneumo- poration, having offices at 148 State 
nia at Pittsburgh, Penn., Dec. 11, Street, Boston. — Linzee Blagden is a 
1922. Dr. Fenollosa was bornin Salem, member of the firm of Gillespie, Blag- 
May 4, 1873. He fitted for college at den & Rhinelander, brokers, 120 
the Salem High School and entered Broadway, New York City .—J. J. 
Harvard in 1891, graduating withthe Hayes, formerly of the firm of Hayes 
degree of A.B. in 1895. He taught fora & Welch, has formed a partnership 
few years after leaving college and then with Harold W. Read, ’03, under the 
entered the University of Pennsylvania name of Hayes & Read, real estate and 
Medical School, graduating with the insurance, 30 State Street, Boston. — 
degree of M.D. in 1902. Aftera yearor W. B. Cannon has received the Distin- 
two of experience in the Polyclinic guished Service Medal from the War 
Hospital in Philadelphia and at the Department for his work overseas. — 
Children’s Seashore Hospital at Atlan- An association of the Fathers and Sons 
tic City, he settled in Pittsburgh in of ’96 was formed Jan. 17, at the home 
1904 which had been his home ever of Rev. G. L. Paine in Cambridge. There 
since. Here he had built up by hard were present, fathers, J. C. L. Clark, 
and devoted service a large family H. S. Grew, R. H. Hallowell, A. S. 
practice and was also on the staff of the Howard, J. K. Milliken, G. L. Paine, 
Pittsburgh General Hospital. Whenthe A. L, Pitcher, Bruce Wyman, and 
war came, although nearly forty-five sons, Charles Brewer, Jr., ’23, H. S. 
years old, and ata very great pecuniary Clark, ’25, Harrison Dibblee, Jr., ’24, 
sacrifice, he immediately dropped his H.G. Dorman, Jr., 26, H. H. Fuller, 
work and volunteered for service. For Jr., 3. Eng. Sch., R. H. Hallowell, Jr., 
two years he was on duty at various 725, W. F. Howard, ’26. J. H. Iselin, 
army hospitals and camps with the Jr., °25, R. D. Milliken, ’25. D. A. 
rank of major. Returning to Pittsburgh Murdcek, ’24, Lawrence Morris, ’25. 
in 1918, he picked up his practice once G.L. Paine, Jr., 1 Arch., J. M. Pitcher, 
more and had been a very successful ’26, Moorfield Storey, Jr., ’26, Julius 
physician there. Fenollosa was a very Wadsworth, ’25, H. J. Williams, ’26. 
hard worker and had never spared Andrew Wyman, ’26. Twenty-two 
himself, which was the reason perhaps _ other sons were invited, but could not 
that he had so Jittle reserve strength come. The following officers were 
when illness overtook him. His home elected: President, G. L. Paine, ’96, 
life was a very happy one. He married _ vice-president, Charles Brewer, Jr., 
Miss Lydia E. Watts of Philadelphia, °23, secretary-treasurer, H. S. Grew, 
June 12, 1905. They had two sons, ’96, Executive committee, the above 
Sydney Watts and George Manuel, officers and R. H. Hallowell, Jr., ’25, 
both of whom are living. S. W. P. and Moorfield Storey, Jr., 26. 


1896 1897 


Joun J. Hares, Sec. Epcar H. WELLS, Sec., 
80 State St., Boston 27 West 44th St., New York 


E. J. Dewire has opened an office H. C. Bailey spoke on “Harvard’s 


under his own name for dealing in investigation of the Einstein Theory” 
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before the Washington, D.C., Harvard 
Club on Dec. 30, 1922. — Percy Brown, 
M.D. ’00, has received the gold medal 
of the Radiological Society of North 
America, ‘‘for distinguished services to 
the science of radiology.” Dr. Brown 
practised his profession in Boston until 
a few months ago when he accepted an 
appointment to teach roentgenology at 
the University of Wisconsin. He was 
one of the pioneers in the use of the 
X-ray and soon became one of the 
foremost experts in the country. 
Through his efforts X-ray departments 
were established at the Carney, the 
Children’s, and St. Elizabeth’s hospi- 
tals, all in Boston, and he was consulted 
by many of the leading physicians and 
surgeons of this section. Fora long time 
he was instructor in roentgenology at 
the Medical Schoo]. During the war he 
served in France with the United States 
Army Base Hospital No. 5, B.E.F., 
and later with the X-ray section, 
Medical Corps, A.E.F. He was after- 
wards made director of the X-ray serv- 
ice at General Hospital No. 10, Parker 
Hill, Boston. He is also an associate of 
the Jackson Clinic at Madison, Wis., 
in charge of the section of roentgenol- 
ogy. — Thornton Cooke, a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Kansas 
City Harvard Club, is chairman of the 
Finance Committee for the annual 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs which will be held in Kansas City 
on May 25 and 26. — James Dean is a 
member of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs Committee on Dormitory Re- 
quirements and on Relations of Stu- 
dents and Alumni of Graduate Schools 
to the University. —In the January 
issue of The Arts, of which the late 
Hamilton Easter Field was the founder 
and editor, are three memorial articles 
by his colleagues, as well as reproduc- 
tions of several of his drawings and a 
copy of a portrait drawing of Field by 
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William Rothenstein. Field’s library 
was sold at auction in New York on 
Dec. 7. — Allan Forbes, president of 
the State Street Trust Company, of 
Boston, has been elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Massachusetts 
Trust Companies Association. — C. D. 
Gray, president of Bates College, was 
one of the speakers at the twentieth 
annual dinner of the Maine Society of 
New York, held at Delmonico’s on 
Dec. 14, 1922.— V. M. Hillyer was 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Harvard Club of Mary- 
land at the 37th annual meeting of that 
organization in Baltimore on Dec. 5, 
1922. — Carl Hovey is a member of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs Committee 
on Policy in Publicity. — J. M. Little, 
M.D. ’01, of Boston, has been ap- 
pointed chief surgeon of the Boston & 
Albany Railroad. After a year of study 
abroad and four years of private prac- 
tice in Boston, Dr. Little spent ten 
years in medical and surgical work in 
Dr. Grenfel]l’s hospital at St. Anthony, 
Labrador. — Theodore Lyman is a 
member of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs Committee on Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. — W. B. Parker’s 
home address is 23 Allston Street, 
Dorchester. — J. D. Phillips is a mem- 
ber of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
Committee on Relations with the New 
England Federation. — P. H. Provan- 
die, M.D. ’98, was elected Mayor of 
Melrose, on Dee. 12, 1922. He has 
been for the past eighteen years an 
associate medical examiner for the 
State and is a member of the Melrose 
Hospital staff, a member of the School 
Committee, and chairman of the 
Board of Health of that city. He 
served overseas with the Harvard 
Surgical Unit during the war and was 
commissioned a captain in the British 
forces. — Wilhelm Segerblom, head of 
the department of chemistry at Phillips 
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Exeter Academy, is a member of the 
metric committee of the American 
Chemical Society. He also abstracts 
chemical and mineralogical articles in 
Swedish and Norwegian scientific peri- 
odicals for the Chemical Abstracts 
Journal of the American Chemical 
Society. At a recent meeting of the 
Society he read a paper on “A First 
Course in General Chemistry.” — W. 
F. Skerrye is pastor of the First Church 
Federated of Belfast, Maine, which 
observed on Dec. $1, 1922, the 125th 
anniversary of its founding. —R. H. 
Stevenson’s business address is now 
268 Summer Street, Boston. — “The 
Kingdom of Evils,” the material for 
which was very largely gathered by 
Elmer E. Southard before his death, is 
now published by Miss Mary C. 
Jarret, who collaborated on the work, 
and is reviewed at length by Joseph 
Collins in the New York Times Book 
Review of Jan. 21.—P. S. Straus is 
chairman of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs Committee on Appointment 
Offices. — A. G. Thacher is_ vice- 
chairman of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs Committee on War Memorial, of 
which J. E. Gregg and F. H. Touret are 
members. — F. H. Touret delivered an 
address before the faculty and students 
of the University of Idaho on the 
“Meaning of Education,” on Nov. 22, 
192z. — Frederick Heilig is living at 
674 Corona Avenue, Portland, Ore. — 
Louis Sydney Bassford Robinson, 
M.D. ’01, died at San Diego, Cal., on 
Dec. 19, 1922. Robinson was born at 
Mendota, IIl., July 17, 1873, the son of 
Sydney Turner and Mary L. Bassford 
Robinson. Preparing at the Harvard 
School, Chicago, he entered college as 
a regular Freshman in the autumn of 
1893 and after graduation spent four 
years in the Medical School, receiving 
the degree of M.D. in June, 1901. He 
then spent a year at Trudeau’s Sana- 








torium in the Adirondacks and two 
years at the Boston City Hospital. 
Ten years of private practice in St. 
Paul, Minn., with particular attention 
to tuberculosis, prepared him for con- 
centration on that subject. He then 
took up institutional work as assistant 
superintendent of the Minnesota State 
Sanatorium for Consumptives, and 
later became superintendent of the 
Nebraska State Hospital] for Tuberculo- 
sis. Early in 1918 he entered the Re- 
serve Corps of the Army Medical De- 
partment and served at various camps 
until October, 1919. Receiving a com- 
mission in the Public Health Service a 
week before his discharge from the 
Army, he took up that service in 
Colorado and Arizona, and in 1921 was 
transferred to Fort Bayard. He had 
developed a particular fitness as a 
teacher and his chief duties were 
courses of instruction to other officers, 
training them in chest examination and 
the diagnosis of tuberculosis. At Fort 
Bayard, in addition to his medical 
instruction, he found some time to 
assist the Chief of Medica] Service. 
Robinson early showed his love of 
nature, especially for the mountains 
and deserts, and much of the first sum- 
mer after graduation he spent at Chaco 
Canyon, N.M., on archeological work 
for the American Museum of Natural 
History of New York. There he saw 
the Snake Dance of the Hopi Indians. 
With this love of the wilder places, he 
took unusual pleasure in his assign- 
ments for duty in the southwest. He 
married Miss Esther Edith Jamieson 
of St. Paul in 1911. Two boys, Sydney, 
born May 10, 1913, and John, born 
Oct. 9, 1914, and the widow survive him. 


1898 
Bartiett H. Hayes, Sec. 
93 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 


Karl Adams has been elected presi- 
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dent of the Revere Beach and Lynn 
Railway. —C. C. Payson has been 
appointed a member of the Brookline 
Town Finance Committee. — Sabine 
Wood has been appointed civilian aide 
to the War Department on military 
training camps for the State of Maine. 
He is also Maine State Chairman of 
the Military Training Camps Associa- 
tion. — M. P. Whitall has been elected 
president of the Harvard Club of 
Worcester. — G. A. Browne of Balti- 
more, Md., has just arrived in Balboa 
where he is to be surveyor for the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Shipping. He expects 
to remain out there for about two years. 
—S. B. Buck reports that the Berk- 
shire School which he established in 
1907 at Sheffield, “‘so far removed from 
a large centre that the pupils must 
create completely their own social 
environment, and so near wild country 
that everywhere, outside the buildings, 
there is a constant invitation to explore 
a mountain or stream,” has grown from 
a group of nine boys and four masters 
to one hundred boys and a faculty of 
fourteen. — L. H. Carris was appointed 
Field Secretary, National Committee 
for Prevention of Blindness, in 1922. — 
Dr. A. B. Emmons, who has been en- 
gaged for the past few years in some 
noteworthy work in Industrial Hygiene, 
has published three articles in 1922 on 
his subject, ““How to Sit Comfortably 
at Work,” “ Mercantile Hygiene,” and 
“The Store Nurse.” — H. F. Lunt has 
been serving as State Commissioner of 
Mines, Denver, Col., since his discharge 
from military service. His appoint- 
ment runs out in June, 1923. — R. M. 
Yerkes, who did such wonderfully good 
work on army mental tests during the 
war, was ordered back into service by 
the Commanding Officer of the Army 
War College for three weeks’ service in 
connection with army personnel meth- 
ods, reporting for duty on Dec. 8, 1922. 
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1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec, 
84 State St., Boston 

The Fathers and Sons of ’99 have 
had two very successful meetings since 
Thanksgiving. One very sunny after- 
noon in December nine out of the ten 
sons who are Harvard undergraduates 
went out to Howard Coonley’s house at 
Milton and stayed for dinner, at which 
they were joined by several other 
fathers who live in that town. The 
Treasurer of the Class was also present. 
The future of the association was fully 
discussed, and as a result an “‘all day 
party,” was planned for and actually 
took place on Sunday, Jan. 14. On this 
occasion all the members were invited, 
which meant all fathers and their sons 
sixteen years old and over. Thirty-six 
persons attended, of whom fourteen 
were sons. The party met at Howard 
Coonley’s house on Brush Hill Road, 
Milton, at 9.30 a.m. From there we 
went in a pung to the foot of Blue Hill. 
There the pung was left, with heavy 
coats, etc., and we tramped up Blue 
Hill on snowshoes, skis, or otherwise. 
At the summit we were given an oppor- 
tunity to visit the Observatory and the 
various instruments were explained, all 
of which was very interesting. After 
that we continued our tramp down the 
hill and across the fields a mile or two 
to the Hoosic-Whisick Club. After we 
got settled down there, the sons were 
asked to stand up and were introduced 
to the fathers, when it was discovered 
that Morton Cole was missing. No one 
had seen him and one or two search 
parties were at once sent out. Very 
soon, however, he appeared in good 
shape, and the searchers returned and 
all enjoyed a delicious lunch. When 
this was finished “Pi” Blake sang 
the “ Whiz-fish,”’ followed by Percy 
Haughton who talked football in his 
usual style. About 4 the party moved 
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back to the Coonley house either in the 
pung or on foot or both. Mrs. Coonley 
and Mrs. J. C. Howe served tea and 
there was more singing around the 
piano. When the crowd began to go, 
at about 6 o'clock, enthusiastic cheers 
were given for Mr. and Mrs. Coonley 
and it was evident that all had enjoyed 
the day. Weather conditions could 
hardly have been better, for it was not 
too cold to frighten any one from going 
nor too hot to make it unpleasant walk- 
ing. The programme also was interest- 
ing and varied enough to suit the tastes 
of all those members who were present 
at the meeting. — C. W. Blood is now 
a member of the firm of Carter and 
Blood, lawyers, 25 Pemberton Square, 
Boston. His term as Assistant District 
Attorney of Middlesex County expired 
on Dec. 31, 1922. — Pliny Jewell has 
been reélected chairman of the New 
England Group of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America. — E. 
Lissner is a surveyor with the Pacific 
Oil Company. His address is Box 75, 
Kerto, Cal. —E. W. Remick has 
recently gained some notoriety tramp- 
ing and camping through the White 
Mountains with his son E. W. Remick, 
Jr.— J. B. Rorer has recently been 
heard from in Ecuador, South America. 
His address is Casilla de correo X, 
Guayaquil, Ecuador. — E. P. Davis has 
been elected President of the North- 
western Trust Co. of St. Paul, Minn., 
the company of which he has been Vice 
President for several years. — A group 
of ’99 men headed by F. R. Stoddard, 
E. K. Haskell, A. R. Campbell, C. F. 
Speare and Cameron Blaikie have 
made arrangements to lunch together 
every Friday at Robbins Restaurant, 
54 Broad St., New York City. They 
urge any ’99 man who can be in that 
place at that time to come and meet his 
classmates. 
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1900 
Artuur DRINKWATER, Sec. 
993 Charles River Road, Cambridge 

The Class held a dinner on Friday 
evening, Nov. 10, 1922, at the Harvard 
Club of Boston. About thirty men at- 
tended. No program was planned in 
advance and none was followed out, 
but, as the event turned out, no pro- 
gram was needed. For the most part 
each man entertained or amused him- 
self and his own particular friends, but 
the groups were continually changing, 
and as there were no tables for the 
dinner, but simply a buffet lunch, every 
one was able to talk with every one else 
before the evening was over. J. O. 
Watson of Fairmont, W. Va., showed 
his interest in the Class by coming to 
the dinner. A great box of huge apples 
was sent from Spokane, Wash., by E. 
E. Sargeant, a gift which was much 
appreciated. Many sons and daughters 
of 1900 also benefited by Sargeant’s 
present. There was such an ample 
supply of the apples that, although they 
were too big to go into pockets, the men 
carried them home for their families. 
It is probable that, soon after this 
number of the GrapuaTEs’ MaGaziINnE 
is published, the annual Class dinner 
in New York will be held. No man 
ever attended one of the 1900 Class 
dinners at the Harvard Club of New 
York without advantage to himself. 
Accordingly all members of the Class 
whose eyes these remarks may meet 
will do well to present themselves at 
the New York dinner. — N. F. Ayer 
is a member of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs Committee on Dormitory Re- 
quirements and on Relations of Stu- 
dents and Alumni of Graduate Schools 
to the University. —H. B. Baldwin 
has resigned the position which he has 
recently held in the Veterans’ Bureau 
at Washington, D.C., and is living in 
Boston at 94 St. Botolph Street. His 
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permanent address is care of Robert 
S. Baldwin, 14 High Street, Worcester. 
— F. O. Bartlett, whose pseudonym is 
William Carleton, has recently pub- 
lished ‘‘Big Laurel’? (Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co.), a story of a romantic adven- 
ture in the Blue Ridge Mountains. — 
S. M. Becker’s business address is 43 
Broad Street, New York City. — 
W. W. Bellamy is a shorthand reporter, 
with office at Room 311, 6 Beacon 
Street, Boston. — A. V. Brower has 
resigned his commission as Captain, 
U.S. Army; Dec. 18, 1922, he was ap- 
pointed major in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps; at present he is living at Hotel 
Somerset, Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston. — W. M. Chadbourne is a 
member of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs Committee on Dormitory Re- 
quirements and on Relations of Stu- 
dents and Alumni of Graduate Schools 
to the University. — P. P. Chase is a 
member of the Scholarships Committee 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs. — 
D. F. Davis is a member of the Com- 
mittee on War Memorial of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs. — W. S. Davis 
has published “‘A Short History of the 
Near East,’’ from the founding of 
Constantinople (Macmillan), a com- 
prehensive survey of the rise and fall of 
the Turkish power. — W. P. Eaton has 
recently published, “Skyline Camps” 
(Wilde), an adventure of a walker and 
climber in the Northwestern Moun- 
tains. — G. W. Fleming’s business ad- 
dress is 67 Wall Street, New York City. 
—D. G. Harris is vice-president of 
Brown, Wheelock, Harris, Vought & 
Co., Inc., a real-estate company, 20 
E. 48th Street, New York City. — R. 
C. Hatch’s address is Charlesgate 
Hotel, Boston. — J. B. Hawes, 2d, who 
is a prominent specialist in tuberculosis 
and diseases of the chest, has published 
“Tuberculosis and the Community” 
(Lea & Febiger). — A. S. Hawks’s home 
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address is $3917 Magnolia Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. — Among the books R. S. 
Holland has recently written are: 
“‘The Man in the Moonlight” (Burt), 
“The House of Delusion” (Jacobs), 
“Peter Cotterell’s Treasurer” (Lippin- 
cott), ‘‘Lafayette, For Young Ameri- 
cans” (Jacobs); he has given for the 
Class bedroom at the Harvard Club of 
Boston four volumes of the Crimson 
covering the years during which the 
Class was in college. If any member of 
the Class has files of other Harvard 
magazines of that time which he would 
be willing to present for the bedroom, 
they will be gladly received. — P. A. 
Jay’s address is American Legation, 
Bucharest, Roumania. — G. C. Kimball 
is a member of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs Committee on Shaler Memorial, 
and the Committee on Service to the 
University. —G. A. Morison, Secre- 
tary of the Associated Harvard Clubs, is 
a member of its committees as follows: 
Committee on Relations between the 
University and Alumni, Committee to 
Review Recommendations of Past 
Committees, Committee on Informa- 
tion to Undergraduates. — H. H. Morse’s 
home address is East Northfield. — 
C. Morton is vice-president of Graham 
& Norton Co., manufacturers of ele- 
vator accessories, New York City; 
his home address is 64 Scotland Road, 
So. Orange, N.J.—R. Pulitzer is a mem- 
ber of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
Committee on Policy in Publicity. — 
S. E. Roberts’s home address is 207 
Calle Mendoza, Manila, P.I.; business 
address, P.O. Box 1887, Manila, P.I. — 
E. E. Sargeant is assistant attorney 
of the Great Northern Railway Co., 
Spokane, Wash. — T. M. Shaw is a 
partner of the firm of Perry, Shaw & 
Hepburn, architects, with offices at 
177 State Street, Boston. —E. H. 
Smith’s address is 47 Stafford Street, 
Worcester, or care of J. A. Johnston, 
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544 Main Street, Worcester. — M. 
Stimson writes from Los Angeles, Cal., 
that “at a joint Harvard-Yale meeting 
to listen to the returns of the football 
game your humble servant led some 
good vigorous cheering. Sanborn, 
another 1900 man, was also present.” 
—M. Sullivan has published “The 
Great Adventure at Washington” 
(Doubleday, Page), a story of the Dis- 
armament Conference. He is a member 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs Com- 
mittee on Policy in Publicity. — J. 
Warshaw has published, ‘The New 
Latin America” (Crowell), a discussion 
of significant changes that Latin 
America is undergoing and of the re- 
lations of her people with the United 
States. 


1901 
Josepu O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The third meeting of the Association 
of “‘Fathers and Sons of 1901” for the 
current academic year was held Dec. 
18, 1922, at the home in Milton, of J. 
O. Procter, Jr., Secretary of the Class. 
Of the ten sons in college the following 
were present: Christopher Conlin, 24, 
Oliver Shaw, ’25, William E. Stilwell, 
Jr., 25, Cornelius DuBois, ’26, Rodney 
H. Jackson, ’26, William T, Reid, 3d, 
26, and John H. Watson, ’26. The 
fathers present were J. C. Bayley, 
Stanley Cunningham, F. A. Eustis, 
A. H. Eustis, D. D. Evans, P. L. Fish, 
J. W. Hallowell, R. H. Howe, Jr., 
James Lawrence, E. T. Putnam, H. W. 
Palmer, J. O. Procter, Jr., C. F. Shaw, 
L. J. Watson, 2d and F. S. White. 
After a sumptuous repast the Sons held 
a meeting at which they elected the 
following officers: President, Oliver 
Shaw; vice-president, William T. Reid, 
3d; secretary, William E. Stilwell, Jr. 
Then followed an evening of song and 
story. Fish and Putnam alternated at 








the piano. All the old Class songs were 
sung with gusto and Fish sang several 
solos. —S. S. Drury, head master of 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H., has 
proposed a plan as a step toward better 
world relations. His scheme is to send 
100 American boys next September to 
study for a year in European schools 
and have 500 European boys come to 
America to put in a year in American 
preparatory schools, keeping up this 
practice for a period of ten years. — 
R. E. Goodwin, Colonel 101st Field 
Artillery, 26th Division, was granted a 
Distinguished Service Medal by the 
United States on Jan. 6, 1923, “‘ For 
exceptionally meritorious and distin- 
guished services as commanding officer 
of the 101st Field Artillery from 
September 11, 1918, to April 28, 1919. 
By his high standards, exceptional 
ability and unusual grasp of the prin- 
ciples of artillery, he rendered con- 
spicuous service during the St. Mihiel 
offensive, and later during the opera- 
tions north of Verdun. His sound judg- 
ment and tact, his unflagging energy, 
coupled with the very close cojperation 
he maintained with the infantry were 
of very great assistance to the infantry 
in these operations. His high technical 
attainments and extraordinary activity 
contributed materially to the success of 
the operations of his division.” — H. 
L. Shattuck and J. M. Hunnewell, both 
members of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, have filed a bill 
with the Clerk of the House for the 
reconstruction of Harvard Bridge by 
the Metropolitan District Commission 
at a cost not to exceed $4,000,000. — 
C. J. Swan was elected recently Com- 
mander of the Greater Boston Chapter 
of the Military Order of the World War 
and later Junior Vice-Commander of 
the National Order. —J. S. Ames, 
M.F. 710, has been appointed by the 
Board of Overseers to the following 
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Visiting Committees of Harvard Uni- 
versity: Botanic Garden, Botany and 
Bussey Institution. — W. B. Norris, 
in addition to his work as Associate 
Professor of English at the U.S. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, is conducting a 
course in newspaper feature-writing at 
the School of Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Baltimore. — 
R. H. Howe, Jr., has adopted the slogan 
“Rowing for the Many” as his in con- 
nection with the charge of rowing at 
Harvard. In a recent article in the 
Alumni Bulletin he explains how the 
number of men rowing at Cambridge 
has more than doubled in the last two 
years since he took charge and how the 
interest of all has increased, with addi- 
tional equipment, club, dormitory and 
similar races and instruction for all. — 
G. H. Tower is living at 62 Montagu 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. He is a lawyer 
associated with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, at 26 Broadway, New York City. 
— A. D. Burnham is at the Bingham 
School at (or near) Asheville, N.C. — 
The following men are lost: Albertus 
H. Kintner, formerly at 114 Liberty 
Street, New York City, industrial 
engineer; Henry Pierrepont Perry, 
formerly at 115 Broadway, New York 
City, broker; George N. Shorey, 
formerly at 35 W. 60th Street, New 
York City, moving-picture theatre 
owner. — W. S. Burgess has disposed 
of the Burgess Yacht building yard in 
Marblehead and has formed a new 
firm with Frank Paine and A. Loring 
Swasey called Burgess, Swasey & 
Paine with offices near Copley Square, 
Boston. —R. M. H. Harper has 
formed a corporation with John P. 
Bowditch and Frank E. M. South, 
called Harper, Bowditch & South, Inc., 
to deal in carefully selected farm 
mortgages, bonds and general invest- 
ments at 60 State Street, Boston. — 
R. S. H. Dyer, whose residence is 164 
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Winthrop Road, Brookline, is in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where he is one of the 
assistant counsel for U.S. Shipping 
Board at 19th and B Streets. — G. E. 
Behr, Jr., is doing special investigation 
in the research laboratories of the 
National Lead Company, 129 York 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. His home ad- 
dress is 15 DeKoven Street, Forest 
Hills, L.I., N.Y. — Meyer Bloomfield 
has returned to Boston after a two 
months’ mission to Russia. While in 
Russia, he had many conferences with 
Lenine, Trotsky, Tchicherin, and Let- 
vinov. — W. H. McGrath is president 
of the Harvard Club of Seattle, Wash. 
His address is 860 Stuart Building, 
Seattle, Wash. — E. P. Morse is treas- 
urer and general manager of the 
Houghton Dutton Company, said to 
be the oldest department store in 
Boston and the second oldest in the 
country. — Eugene Pettus is vice- 
president and treasurer of the Black- 
well Wielandy Book & Stationery 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo. — A. H. 
Rice, Professor of Latin at Boston 
University, also Director of the Sum- 
mer School Extension and in charge of 
the College Extension Courses, has 
been elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Summer Session Directors. 
Thirty institutions are members of this 
organization. — C. H. Stix has been 
elected a member of the Executive 
Board and Treasurer of the St. Louis, 
Mo., Community Council, an organiza- 
tion which looks after Americanization, 
delinquency, mental hygiene, neighbor- 
hood work and social hygiene. — T. H. 
Sweetser is in the advertising business 
with the Franklin P. Shumway Com- 
pany, 453 Washington Street, Boston. 
His home address is 24 Windermere 
Street, Arlington. — L. J. Watson is 
with the Commercial Liquidation Com- 
pany, 131 State Street, Boston. — 


G. M. Allen was in charge of the ar- 
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rangements for the dinner in honor of 
Professor E. L. Mark, who attained 
seventy-five years last May and was 
recently retired with the title of Hersey 
Professor of Anatomy, Emeritus. — 
Warwick Greene is with the Petroleum 
Heat & Power Company, 100 Boylston 
Street, Boston. — Francis Prescott, of 
Grafton, formerly a member of the 
Massachusetts State Senate, has been 
elected a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Republican Club of 
Massachusetts. — M. G. Shaw is with 
Alex D. Shaw & Co., at 40 Water 
Street, New York City. — C. D. Daly 
(U.S. Military Academy, ’05) was one 
of the principal speakers at the annual 
meeting of the American Football 
Coaches Association, held Dec. 27, 
1922, in New York City.—J. W. 
Hallowell is a member of the Graduate 
Committee on Dormitory Require- 
ments and Relation of Students and 
Alumni of Graduate Schools to the 
University. —N. H. Batchelder of 
Windsor, Conn., is a member of the 
Graduate Committee to assist in ways 
and means for a memorial to Professor 
Nathaniel S. Shaler. — W. T. Foster 
and Waddill Catchings are publishing 
a new book called “Money.” This is 
not another book on monetary history 
or currency measures or the technique 
of banking. The materials usually 
presented in books on money serve 
mainly as a background for the discus- 
sions in this volume. — Robert Ed- 
wards, editor of The Quill, is playing 
every evening in New York at the 
Greenwich Village Theatre in a “ Fan- 
tastic Fricassee.” —G. R. Bedinger, 
Director, Health Service, New York 
County Chapter, American Red Cross, 
has recently published a pamphlet 
entitled “Red Cross Service for Under- 
nourished Children in New York City,” 
which is the story of the Child Health 
Stations and Public School Dental 


Hygiene Clinics, organized by the New 
York County Chapter of American 
Red Cross. — José Camprubi is pub- 
lisher and Huntington Adams is sec- 
retary of La Prensa Publishing Com- 
pany which publishes Za Prensa, the 
only newspaper published daily in New 
York in Spanish. —S. S$. Drury has 
recently published a series of papers for 
young people called ‘‘The Thoughts of 
Youth,”’ Macmillan. — L. C. Marshall, 
A.M. ’02, chairman of the Department 
of Political Economy at University of 
Chicago, has just published a book 
entitled “Our Economie Organiza- 
tion,” Macmillan. — W. T. Reid has 
contributed the historical article on 
“Baseball at Harvard” in the “ Har- 
vard Book of Harvard Athletics” 
recently published. — W. T. Foster has 
recently published through the Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research 
with which he is connected a pamphlet 
entitled “‘Shall We Abandon the Gold 
Standard?” — W. B. Wheelwright pub- 
lished in the Boston Transcript an 
article entitled “Paper Traditions of 
New England.” Copies of this may be 
obtained on request from the Walton 
Advertising & Printing Company, 88 
Broad Street, Boston, with which firm 
Wheelwright is associated. 


1902 
Frank M. SawTELL, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston 

A. M. Dame is Professor of Classical 
Literature at Washington and Jefferson 
College. — J. W. Goldthwait is Pro- 
fessor of Geology at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. — R. K. Hale (S.B. Mass. Inst. of 
Tech.), who is now Associate Com- 
missioner of the Massachusetts State 
Department of Public Works, was 
awarded on Dec. 7, 1922, the Distin- 
guished Service Medal for staff work in 
France during the late war. The cita- 
tion reads: “For exceptionally meri- 
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torious and distinguished services as 
assistant chief of staff, G 1, 2d Army 
Corps, from, March 1918, until April 
1919; he displayed exceptional ability 
in the organization and administration 
of that division of the corps staff. 
With rare tact he assisted in the estab- 
lishment of cordial relations with the 
British organizations with which the 
corps was serving. He showed excellent 
judgment and great administrative 
ability in the handling of important 
questions in the arrangements for the 
service of American troops with the 
British.” —- The Secretary is indebted 
to Gragg Richards for the following 
compilation of class statistics: Number 
of men with adequate data, 653 of 
whom 73 have died; born outside 
U.S.A., 47 or about 7 per cent; married, 
522, or nearly 80 per cent; single, 131, of 
whom 15 died under age of 25 years; 
married men having children, 402, or 
over 77 per cent; total number of chil- 
dren, 997; 551 male; 446 female; 100 
one-child families, 57 m., 42 f.; 132 
two-child families, 147 m., 117 f.; 90 
three-child families, 148 m., 125 f.; 
49 four-child families, 102 m., 94 f.; 
22 five-child families, 72 m., 38 f.; 4 
six-child families, 12 m., 12 f.; 2 seven- 
child families, 7 m., 7 f.; 2 eight-child 
families, 6 m. 10 f. — W. E. Benscoter’s 
new address is 101 ElJsworth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. — W. B. Bartlett’s 
new business address is 197 Clarendon 
Street, Boston. — L. B. Wehle’s mail 
address is 101 Broadway, New York 
City. —C. H. Johnson served from 
April to September, 1922, with Ameri- 
can Relief Administration forces in 
Russia. — J. F. Hill is Director of 
Extension Division of the United 
Y.M.C.A. Schools, with an office at 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
— L. G. Robinson is in charge of recon- 
struction work of the American Joint 


Distribution committee in Vienna, 
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Austria. — J. A. McAleer is in the 
wholesale Jumber business in Charles- 
town. Home address, 67 Standard 
Street, Dorchester. 


1903 
Rocer Ernst, See. 
60 State St., Boston 

E. H. Abbot, Jr., has retired as 
Assistant Attorney-General of Mas- 
sachusetts, and has associated himself 
with J. Weston Allen (who has retired 
as Attorney-General of Massachusetts) 
and Henry W. Packer, in the practice 
of law, under the name of Allen, Abbot 
& Packer, with temporary offices at 
327-329 Tremont Bldg., Boston. — 
The returns for the ‘Who’s Who” 
Class Report have been coming in very 
steadily. It is hoped that the Report 
will be sent out to the Class not later 
than May 15th. — On Saturday night, 
Dec. 16th, there was held in the Board 
Room of the Harvard Club of New 
York a dinner by the Reunion Com- 
mittee of 1903. The eleven men whose 
names are starred below were present. 
The Class after much consideration has 
appointed the following Committee to 
handle its twentieth Reunion: *S. H. 
Wolcott, Boston, Chairman, *J. P. H. 
Perry, N.Y., Vice-Chairman, *C. S. 
Penhallow, Jr., Boston, Sec., *Gardner 
B. Perry, N.Y., Treas., F. H. Appleton, 
Jr., Boston, *Gilbert Bettman, Cin- 
cinnati, *Junius H. Browne, San Fran- 
cisco and N.Y., Grenville Clark, N.Y., 
Prentiss L. Coonley, Chicago, Charles 
G. Loring, Boston, *Ralph W. Page, 
North Carolina, *A. D. Wilt, Jr., 
Detroit and N.Y. This Committee of 
twelve will include ex officio the fol- 
lowing permanent officers of the Class: 
Richard Derby, Pres., N.Y., *Roger 
Ernst, Sec., Boston, D. D. L. McGrew, 
Chairman Class Committee, Washing- 
ton, D. C., *Alfred Stillman, Treasurer, 
N.Y., *Roy Pier, Class Committee, 
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N.Y. It is somewhat noteworthy in 
the history of Harvard Classes that 
1903 should have been so broad in its 
choice of a Reunion Committee. It 
will be noticed that of the seventeen 
men included in the Reunion Commit- 
tee and ez officio Class Officers there are 
but five living in or near Boston. The 
determination of the Classis to endeavor 
so far as possible to interest its members 
outside of New England to the greatest 
possible extent and the selection of the 
Committee was made with this very 
much in mind. The plans for the 
twentieth Reunion were gone over and 
in general approved by the Committee 
at its meeting on the 16th. The accom- 
modations have been engaged at the 
Ocean House at Watch Hill, R.I. from 
Monday, June 18, to Wednesday, 
June 20. Special cars or trains will be 
run from Boston and from N.Y., in time 
to meet at Westerly (the nearest station 
to Watch Hill, six miles away) at noon 
on Monday. Trolley cars will take the 
Class to the Ocean House which will be 
turned over exclusively to 1903 men. 
An excellent 18-hole golf course is im- 
mediately adjacent, as is also baseball 
diamond and a very fine bathing beach. 
After a two-day party at the Ocean 
House, the Class will entrain Wednes- 
day morning and expects to arrive in 
Boston in time for lunch at the Univer- 
sity Boat House after which the usual 
procession to the Ball Game with Yale 
will be formed. Class dinners will take 
place Monday and Tuesday nights at 
Watch Hill. It was felt very strongly 
by some members of the Class that 
Harvard Class Reunions in years past 
had suffered considerably from the 
nearness to Boston of the places selected 
for the Class celebrations. It was too 
easy for Boston men to hop into their mo- 
tor cars and run down to the Reunion 
after the stock market closed and if they 
did n’t like what they found there, they 








would come home, sleep in their own 
beds, or if it was a rainy day, they 
would n’t show up at all. On the other 
hand, men from outside of Boston, and 
particularly from outside of New Eng- 
land, had to make some sacrifices to 
attend the Reunion and presumably, 
therefore, enjoyed the Reunions all the 
more. They had to make their plans 
well in advance and to give up two or 
three or even more days from business 
if they wanted to meet their classmates 
and take part in reunion and commence- 
ment exercises. It is believed that by 
putting the 1903 Twentieth Reunion 
at Watch Hill the interest of the Boston 
and New England members of the Class 
generally can be roused, and that they 
will be willing to give up somewhat 
more than in times past for the sake of 
the Class. The distance is sufficiently 
far so that any thought of combining 
business and pleasure on the same day 
is largely eliminated. It is hoped that 
the spirit of the 1903 Boston men will 
be sufficiently good so that their at- 
tendance at Watch Hill will be just as 
strong as the out of New England 1903 
members. It is hoped to make the 
question, ‘‘What can we do to help 
Harvard most?” the keynote of this 
Reunion. While it is true that a Re- 
union party of this kind is intended very 
largely for a class celebration and for a 
jovial good time and mutual entertain- 
ment, nevertheless, there are certain 
elements in the Class which believe 
that there should be a more serious note 
struck and that the question of what the 
Class individually and collectively can 
do most effectively for Harvard is, when 
all is said and done, the real reason for 
these reunions. 


1904 
Payson Dana, Sec. 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston 
An informal get-together meeting of 
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the Class was held on Nov. 10, 1922, 
the night previous to the Princeton 
Game at the Harvard Club, Boston. 
L. Withington, ’11, gave an interesting 
talk on “Modern Football,” and Fred 
Holdsworth, chairman of the com- 
mittee, provided entertainment and 
talent of an unusual order. About 
fifty-five men attended. — A. A. Bal- 
lantine gave a talk on “Taxation” on 
Dec. 15 at St. Louis before the Mis- 
souri Bar Association. — A. P. Usher 
is Assistant Professor of Economics at 
Harvard University. — Changes of ad- 
dress: P. E. Silverman, 606 E. 50th 
Place, Chicago, Ill.; John K. P. Stone, 
business, care of Central Union Trust 
Co. of New York, 80 Broadway, New 
York City; Arthur E. Swan, 498 
Hanover Street, Manchester, N.H.; 
Lyman D. Hall, home, 1 West 30th 
Street, New York City.— R. W. 
Kelso has published a book enti- 
tled ‘‘Poor Relief in Massachusetts.” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.), — Kirkland 
Hopkins Gibson, treasurer of the Ivers 
and Pond Piano Company, died from 
tumor on the brain Dec. 17, 1922, at 
his home, 300 Hammond Street, 
Chestnut Hill. He was a member of the 
Union Club, Brookline Country Club, 
Boston Athletic Association, and East- 
ern Yacht Club. He was president of 
the National Piano Manufacturers’ 
Association and a member of the New 
England Music Trade Association. He 
is survived by his wife, two daughters, 
Eleanor and Ruth, students at Miss 
Walker’s School at Simsbury, Conn., 
and two sons, George Warner and 


Kirkland Hopkins, Jr. 


1905 
Lewis M. TuorntTon, Sec. 
114-116 East 25th St., New York City 
Arthur W. Rice, who represented 
Henry W. Peabody Company in 


Yucatan and Mexico for many years, is 
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now with the Boston office of their 
company, 148 State Street. — AJbert 
W. Rice has opened an office for the 
general practice of law at 84 State 
Street, Boston. — The Boston mem- 
bers of the Class are having regular 
monthly smokers at the Harvard Club 
of Boston. Any one who does not 
receive a notice of these smokers and 
would like to receive one should send 
his name and address to Raymond 
Oveson. 


1907 


Setu T. Gano, Sec. 
15 Exchange St., Boston 

A. L. Dole is now associated with 
Vanity Fair Magazine. His address is 
care of Vanity Fair Magazine, 19 
West 44th Street, New York City. — 
J.S. Hilborn’s address is now 230 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. — John West 
who is associated with Macomber & 
West, Inc., engineers, has moved his 
office to 15 Exchange Street, Boston. — 
R. W. Frater’s address is now 2157 
East 68th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. ~— 
A. G. Eldridge’s address is 74 Chestnut 
Street, North Adams. — S. S. Lowery’s 
address is now 433 California Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. — Harold E. Per- 
ry’s address is now 159 Cottage Street, 
New Bedford. —F. H. Davis is a 
member of the firm of Parker & Com- 
pany, 49 Wall Street, New York 
City. —J. G. Fletcher has recently 
issued through Houghton Mifflin Co. 
a volume of verse entitled ‘‘ Preludes 
and Symphonies.” — F. A. Jenks has 
moved his office to 209 Washington 
Street, Boston, where he is with Allen 
& Barnes, lawyers. — Orme Wilson, 
Jr., is second secretary of the American 
Legation at Berne, Switzerland. — N. 
J. O’Conor is a professor in Grinnell 
College, Iowa, for the current year. 
O’Conor’s “Battles and Enchant- 
ments,” a retelling of tales from early 
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Gaelic literature, has been published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company of Boston. 


—F. E. Storer has been elected a 


director of the Shelton Looms, manu- 
facturers of pile fabrics, Shelton, Conn. 
— J. H. Giles, who is an engineer and 
contractor, gives as his address 216 
South Sixth Street, Pocatello, Idaho. — 
R. L. Bacon has recently been elected 
to Congress from the First New York 
District. He is the son of the late 
Robert Bacon, ’80. In spite of the 
Democratic landslide in New York last 
autumn, Bacon who was the Republi- 
can candidate, had a majority of 15,- 
000 — which is, with one exception, 
the largest ever given in the district. 
His address continues to be Westbury, 
L.I., N.Y.—H. C. Hayes, who is 
sound aide at the Naval Engineering 
Station, Annapolis, Md., has designed 
a radio sounding device to be used for 
registering ocean depths. —B. M. 
Woodbridge is teaching at Reed Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon. — Dr. Iver 
Woody’s address is now 248 Pearl 
Street, Springfield. — Corning Benton, 
who is the business manager of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy, was one of 
the speakers at the annual dinner of the 
New England Alumni Association, 
which was held at the Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, on Dec. 4, 1922. He spoke on 
the increased financial support given to 
the Academy during the last twenty- 
five years. —C. H. Haring has been 
appointed Professor of History at Yale 
University and has been assigned to the 
Graduate School. He was appointed 
an assistant professor in 1916 and was 
subsequently made associate professor. 
— B. L. Young, Speaker of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, ad- 
dressed the Phillips Club of Phillips 
Andover Academy on Dec. 13 on “ The 
Legal Status of Women in Massachu- 
setts.” 
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1909 
F. A. Harpine, Sec. 
52 Fulton St., Boston 

M. T. Ackerland has resigned as 
export manager of the Mennen Com- 
pany of Newark and is now a member 
of the firm and treasurer of Tompkins, 
Nealy & Ackerland, jewelers, 565 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City.—H. C. 
Bodman’s permanent residence address 
is Beacon Hill, Hampton Road, Port 
Washington, L.I., N.Y. — A. G. Bro- 
deur’s address is 125 Shasta Street, 
Berkeley, Cal.— W. A. Fotch has 
moved his office to 18 Tremont Street, 
Boston. — H. W. Hines received the 
degree of Ph.D. in Theology from the 
University of Chicago in June, 1922. 
He is pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Kankakee, Ill. — G. S. Kibbey 
is now at 4508 Xerxes Avenue, South 
Minneapolis, Minn. — J. A. Paine has 
been made a member of the board of 
directors of Coffin & Burr, Inc., invest- 
ment bankers, 60 State Street, Boston, 
with whom he has been associated for 
many years. — W. T. Pickering has 
acquired a controlling interest in the 
James P. Simpson Company, Dallas, 
Texas. This company handles the 
moving-picture screen advertising in 
Dallas, Forth Worth, Waco, Austin, and 
other Texas cities. —L. E. Poland’s 
permanent address is Green Acres, 
Canton, Maine. —R. F. Reynolds is 
with Kurvy & Reynolds, cotton 
brokers, 96 Westminster Street, Prov- 
idence, R.I.— M. H. Richardson is 
associated with William A. Muller & 
Company, insurance brokers, 55 Kilby 
Street, Boston. — F. G. Rockwell’s 


address is Pikeville, Ky. He is general 
manager of the Big Sandy Company of 
Pikeville. — Wilhelm Schurig’s address 
is now 550 Fort Washington Avenue, 
New York City. — F. A. Shaw is credit 
manager of the Revere Sugar Refining 
Company, Boston. — Sedgwick Smith 
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is president of the Skaneateles Boat & 
Canoe Company, Skaneateles, N.Y. — 
Paul Tappan’s address is Haverford 
Court, Haverford, Pa. — C. C. Trump 
is vice-president of the Stumpf Una- 
Flow Engine Company, Inc., 206 E. 
Genesee Street, Syracuse, N.Y. His 
home address is 806 Loch Street, 
Syracuse. — P. D. Turner is a member 
of the law firm of Freidman, Atherton, 
King & Turner. — F. A. Winchester is 
in the Philippines permanently and can 
be reached at P.O. Box 1096, Manila, P.I. 


1910 
Leon M. Lirtte, See. 
70 Federal St., Boston 

The New York members of the Class 
had a dinner on Feb. 16, at the Harvard 
Club, New York City. The annual 
Bcston dinner will be given some time 
in March and notices will be sent to the 
New York Harvard Club and to Chi- 
cago. If any members of the Class have 
recently moved to New England from 
any point outside, they should imme- 
diately notify the Secretary in order to 
be put on the New England mailing list. 
The same applies to members who move 
to New York, except that they should 
notify Richard F. Hoyt, care of Hayden, 
Stone & Company, 25 Broad Street, 
New York City. The secretary wishes 
to suggest to the members of the Class 
that the small number of notices which 
appear in the Class Notes in the GrapU- 
ates’ MaGazineE or the Bulletin is due 
in a very large measure to the members 
themselves who are very neglectful in 
notifying him of changes of address or 
other items about themselves. — Rich- 
ard Emerson Dole died at New York 
City, Jan. 2, 1923. Ever since he left 
College, with the exception of the dura- 
tion of the war, he had been in New 
York with J. P. Morgan & Co. In 
1916, as a member of the New York 
National Guard, he served three 
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months on the Mexican border. In 
1917 he went to Plattsburg, and in 


September was commissioned a first 


lieutenant, Field Artillery. In April, 
1918, he sailed for France with the 
304th Field Artillery, 77th Division. 
He was in action in the Baccaret sector, 
on the Vesle, and in the Argonne- 
Meuse offensive. He was mustered 
out of the service May 2, 1919. His 
widow and four children survive 
him. — Thomas Lambert Small died at 
Baton Rouge, La., Dec. 14, 1922. His 
first connection with Harvard was 
through the Appleton Chapel Choir, in 
which he sang as a boy soprano. After 
his graduation he entered the employ of 
Stone & Webster, and represented them 
in various places in New England, then 
in Savannah, Ga., Dallas, Tex., and 
Baton Rouge. His wife, who was Miss 
Frederica Churchill, of Plymouth, and 
a young daughter survive him. His 
older daughter died last September at 
Plymouth. 


1911 
ALEXANDER WHEELER, Sec. 
511 Sears Building, Boston 

The Class has recently achieved 
local prominence in the field of educa- 
tion by the election in December of two 
of its members to the Schoo] Commit- 
tees of their respective cities and by the 
candidacy of another member who 
failed of election: W. A. Lawrence was 
elected to the School Committee of 
Lynn, receiving more votes than any 
other candidate; W. G. O’Hare was 
elected to the School Committee of 
Boston, and R. F. Hooper also ran, but 
was not elected. — H. G. Doyle, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages in the 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., has been appointed asso- 
ciate editor of Hispania, the official 
publication of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish. 
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1913 
Wa ter Turts, Jr., Sec. 
50 State St., Boston 

R. W. Batten is assistant to the man- 
ager of the eastern district of the At- 
Jantic Refining Company, 1211 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. His 
home address is Ridley Park, Pa. — 
S. C. Bicknell’s home address is 333 
South Rural Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
— H. G. Brock’s home address is 41 
Haven Avenue, Port Washington, 
L.I.—J. J. Cabot’s address is 1608 
Kanawha Street, Charleston, W.Va. — 
H. R. Carey is studying at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Law School. — 
M. F. Carr’s address is 12 Adams Street, 
Lexington. — F. W. Copeland started 
on a several months’ business trip 
around the world in November, 1922. 
— Gilbert Elliott, Jr.’s, address is 981 
Madison Avenue, New York City. — 
R. C. Evarts is practising law under a 
new firm name of Lyne, Woodworth & 
Evarts at 199 Washington Street, 
Boston. — E. B. Fitzgerald’s address is 
19 Bay State Road, Boston. — Nevil 
Ford is in the New York office of the 
First National Corporation of Boston, 
100 Broadway, New York City. His 
home address is 370 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. —M. B. Gulick’s 
business address is 26 Pemberton 
Square, Boston. — A. J. Jobin’s ad- 
dress is 928 Olivia Avenue, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. — J. L. Jones is an Instructor of 
French at University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. — G. E. Lane is now 
head of the Latin Department of 
Thayer Academy, So. Braintree. — 
H. S. McKee is a partner in the firm of 
Phelps & Co., 30 Broad Street, New 
York City. His home address is 
Babylon, L.I.—J. J. Minot, Jr., be- 
came a member of the firm of Jackson 
& Curtis, stock brokers, 19 Congress 
Street, Boston, on Jan. 1, 1923. — L. A. 








Noble is with the firm of W. & A. 
Fletcher Co., ship construction and 
repair, Hoboken, N.J. Home address 
is 166 Midwood Street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.—A. E. C. Oliver is science 
teacher at Central High School, 
Springfield. Home address is 73 Albe- 
marle Street, Springfield. —F. H. 
Palmer is in the importing and export- 
ing business with office in the Sears 
Building, Boston. — W. D. Plumb’s 
home address is St. David’s Station, Pa. 
— G. B. Post, Jr.’s, home address is 10 
Wellman Street, Brookline. — H. C. 
Schwab is in charge of New York 
Selling Organization, Redmond & 
Co., 33 Pine Street, New York City. 
— S. M. Seymour became a member 
of the firm of Larkin, Rathbone, & 
Perry, Central Union Trust Company 
Building, 80 Broadway, New York 
City, Jan. 1, 1923.—S. P. Smith’s 
address is 609 Pingree Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. — A. B. Snowdon is sec- 
retary of Student Activities at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. — Malcolm 
Thomson’s address is 90 Humphrey 
Street, Swampscott. — E. B. Watson 
is with Tucker, Anthony & Co., 74 
State Street, Boston. — G. L. Wendt 
has resigned his position as Assistant 
Professor of Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to join the staff of 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
He will do research work at the Whit- 
ing, Ill., refinery. — W. F. Whitman 
is spending a year in study at Oxford 
University. — C. S. Williams, Jr., is 
executive assistant to chairman of the 
board, Thomas A. Edison, Ince., 
Orange, N.J. His home address is 15 
East 10th Street, New York City. — A. 
F. Winter’s business address is Brown, 
Wheelock Co., Inc., 20 East 48th 
Street, New York City. Permanent 
address is 64 Westervelt Avenue, 
Staten Island, N.Y. 
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1914 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 

J. H. Ripley’s business address is 
850 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
— G. E. Byers’s address is 1730 Wash- 
iagton Avenue, Scranton, Pa. — J. H. 
Macleod, Jr.’s, address is 200 Plain 
Dealer Building, Cleveland, 0. — J. C. 
Maury’s address is 36, The Quadrangle, 
Iowa City, Ia. — Osgood Williams is 
now with Raymond & Whitcomb, 
tourist agents, in their Boston office. — 
C. S. Weeks has been elected a member 
of the Newton Board of Aldermen. — 
H. D. Kroll’s address is now 122 El 
Centro Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. — 
F. E. Greenman is now a member of the 
law firm of Cook, Nathan, & Lehman, 
New York City. — T. E. Koch is now 
representing Lee, Higginson & Co. in 
St. Paul, Minn. His address is 683 
Portland Avenue. — D. P. Allison is a 
violinist in the Charleston, S.C., 
Symphony Orchestra. — P. H. Staf- 
ford’s address is 48 Banks Road, 
Swampscott. — J. V. Fuller’s address 
is 224 Virginia Terrace, Madison, Wis. 


1921 

Tuomas S. Lamont, Sec. 

23 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 
Gerhard Gade took the diplomatic 
examinations in July and passed third 
out of forty. He was commissioned 
Secretary of Embassy, Class 4, on Sept. 
22, and is temporarily assigned to the 
State Department. — J. J. Freedman 
is with the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company at Boston. — Norman Smith 
is with the Marine Film Service, 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. — G. V. 
Cutler is with the Munson Steamship 
Line, 67 Wall Street, New York City. 
— David Seegal is physical anthropol- 
ogist on the staff of the Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York City, Medical 


Department of Columbia University. 


Non-Academic 
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—R. D. Joslin’s address is Surfside 
Road, North Scituate. — Hugh Perrin 
is studying architecture at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. — E. S. 
Hardell is with the Berkshire Manu- 
facturing Company, Adams. 


1922 
Artuur D. WELTON, Jr., Acting Sec. 
21 Randolph Hall, Cambridge 
W. T. Prendergast is 3d Secretary of 
Embassy, Brussels, Belgium. — J. K. 
Abbott is a reporter for the New York 
Times. 


NON-ACADEMIC 


Scientific School 

S.B. 1854. William Augustus Brewer, 
Jr., died at Orange, N.J., Dec. 16, 1922. 
‘or three years after his graduation he 
practised civil engineering; he then en- 
tered the life insurance business and from 
1879 until 1904, when he retired, he was 
president of the Washington Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. During the 
Civil War he served in the 22d New York 
Regiment. Since 1864 he had lived in 
South Orange, N.J., and had been promi- 

nent there in local affairs. 


Law School 


1864-65. Charles Upham Bell died at 
Andover, Nov. 11, 1922. He was a gradu- 
ate of Bowdoin College in the class of 
1863. In 1902 Bowdoin conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of LL.D. For 
many years he practised law in Lawrence. 
In 1898 he was appointed a justice of the 
Massachusetts Superior Court; he re- 
signed from the bench in 1917. He was a 
veteran of the Civil War. 


Medical School 
M.D. 1879. Walter Brewster Platt died 
at Baltimore, Md., Oct. 30, 1922. He was . 
a graduate of Yale College in the class of 
1874. After graduating from the Medical 
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School he studied at Berlin, Vienna, and 
Heidelberg. For forty years he had prac- 
tised his profession in Baltimore. He was 
a member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in England and in 1883 was made a 
member of that college by examination. 


LITERARY NOTES 


*** To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Macazinz if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Toa booklet published by Little, Brown 
& Co. about A. S. M. Hutchinson, author 
of “If Winter Comes” and “This Free- 
dom,” William Lyon Phelps, A.M. ’91, 
Professor of English at Yale, has contrib- 
uted an appreciative sketch entitled “The 
Significance of the Writings of A. S. M. 
Hutchinson.” 

Frederic Allison Tupper, ’80, has pub- 
lished in the Journal of Education an arti- 
cle entitled “‘ Apologia Pro Publio Vergilio 
Marone,’’a reply to the assertion by a New 
York school superintendent that Virgil is 
a “second-rate poet.” Mr. Tupper quotes 
in Virgil’s defense from Dante, Voltaire, 
Cowper, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
others. 

A broadside, “Let’s Have a New 
Mayor,” by Andrew R. Sherriff, ’96, has 
been widely circulated in Chicago. It 
contains some pithy and pungent com- 
ment on the mayoralty situation in that 
city and sets forth the special require- 
ments that should be considered in select- 
ing a candidate. Mr. Sherriff has also pub- 
lished in the December number of the II- 
linois Law Review an interesting article on 
‘Reconstructing the Judiciary: the New 
Draft Constitution and the Courts.” 

Alfred W. Martin, S.T.B. ’85, A.M. 
’86, has written “Sixty Years of Christian 
Science: An Appreciation and a Critique.” 


He gives a brief history of the origin of 
Christian Science and its achievements 
and discusses in an impartial manner the 
testimony for and against it. His conclu- 
sion is that “within the movement itself 
the credentials of Christian Science will 
be re-examincd_ its exaggerations frankly 
recognized and reduced, its extreme con- 
tentions moderated.” 


SHORT REVIEWS 
The Principles of English Versification, 
by Paull Franklin Baum. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1922. 

Of the innumerable books on versifica- 
tion many are little more than curiosities. 
Many overemphasize one element of verse 
till they require as antidotes those which 
overemphasize another; many, in their un- 
trained devotion to beauty leave science 
to guesswork; and not a few, in their con- 
fidence that science is the lord of all, kill po- 
etry whenever they touch it. Dr. Baum’s 
“Principles of English Versification”’ falls 
into no one of these disastrous errors. 
The author is a scholar whose scholarship 
ministers to his love of poetry and whose 
love of poetry in no way lessens his regard 
for scholarship. He is hospitable to the 
latest word of Psychology, Physiology, 
and Phonetics; 

But [his] fair larger guest to whom sun and moon 
Are sparks and short-lived claims another right. 

Dr. Baum’s attitude is that of the 
searcher for truth. “The only great and 
annihilating danger of writing on versifica- 
tion is dogmatism”: this he says in his 
preface; and he lives up to what he says. 
On swampy ground his tread is delicately 
firm, never over-confident. Nor does he 
ever dally with the temptation to be 
original at the cost of common sense: his 
individuality is revealed in his illustra- 
tions, his modes of expression, the new 
light shed by a trained and independent 
mind on whatever it observes. For these 
reasons his book may be read without that 
irritation which many books on verse 
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excite in readers who lack disciplined 
serenity. 

The first three chapters, “Rhythm,” 
“Rhythm of Prose and Verse,” “ Metre,” 
though their style is clear and genuinely 
alive, may prove hard reading for any one 
who is not fascinated by the subject itself: 
they are condensed exposition of the 
intricate and the subtile; and as such 
they call for close and sensitive at- 
tention. The remaining chapters, with 
their fresh illustrations and stimulating 
comments will be enjoyed by every lover 
of poetry. If the book has a serious fault, 
it lies in the relatively severe demands of 
the earlier chapters as compared with the 
later: he who profits most by the earlier 
chapters is in least need of the later; he 
who is in most need of the later may never 
reach them because of the earlier. Yet all 
the chapters are well done, and the earlier 
belong where they are. 

In a book that covers so much ground 
with so few pages, every reader will wish 
for a more extended treatment of some- 
thing. In dealing with English Sapphics, 
for example, Dr. Baum confines himself 
to a brief mention of Swinburne, citing 
three stanzas in illustration, and does not 
mention the better known form used by 
Cowper and others, which imitates the 
rhythm of Latin Sapphics read with no 
regard for the formal scansion. Cowper’s 

Damned below Judas, more abhorred than he was 
is in a different metre from Swinburne’s 


Shed not dew, nor shook nor unclosed a feather; 


yet each is from a stanza called Sapphic. 

Dr. Baum’s treatment of the English 
dactylic hexameter and of free verse is 
more stimulating than sympathetic. His 
definition of “modern free-verse, or free- 
verse par eacellence’’ as “mere prose with 
the spatial rhythm of verse”’ will satisfy 
the sceptics. So will his opening para- 
graph about “exotic forms”: 


As wide as are the possibilities of variety in 
native English verse, the poets have endeavored to 
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extend its boundaries by the annexation of foreign 
prosodies from ancient Greece and Rome and 
from medieval France. In absolute contrast to 
free-verse, which is the denial of metrical formal- 
ism, this is the apotheosis of it. They admittedly 
place form above content and are satisfied (for the 
most part) with the mere exhilaration of dancing 
gracefully in chains. 


Not all students are ready for the 
meaning that Dr. Baum attaches to 
““syncopation” or for the degree of im- 
portance that he threatens to find in pitch 
as an element of English verse. Not all 
will follow him when he rejects “trochaic 
substitution” in such a verse as 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers 


and prefers to regard “gett”’ as the first 
foot, “-ing and spend-” as the second. 
No one will fully agree with his every 
judgment; but every one will respect his 
judgment as based on appreciation and 
on reason, and as never lightly to be set 
aside. 

Wherever science permits, the book is 
eminently readable. A few extracts will 
illustrate its literary quality and its com- 
mon sense: 


We are satisfied with the accuracy shown by an 
orchestra in keeping time; but if we took a metro- 
nome to the concert we should find the orchestra very 
deficient in its sense of time. The fact is that the 
orchestra knows better than the metronome, that 
perfectly accurate time intervals become unpleas- 
antly monotonous, that we rebel at “ mechanical” 
music. Thus the time divisions of pleasurable 
rhythm are not mathematically equal, nor even 
necessarily approximately equal, but are such as 
are felt to be equal. 


Looked at from one point of view the extreme 
variations would appear to be irregularities and 
warrant the judgment that no element of duration 
exists as a principle of English verse; but from the 
right point of view these variations mean only that 
the metrical time unit is extraordinarily elastic 
while still remaining a unit, that the ear is willing 
and able to pay very high for the variety in uniform- 
ity which it requires, 


No poet ever wrote to a metronome accompani- 
ment; extremely few readers are fully conscious — 
few can be, from the nature of our human sense of 
time —of the temporal rhythm that underlies 
verse. Thus it has come about, historically, that 
modern English verse is written and regarded as a 
matter of stress only, because to the superficial 
view stress is predominant. Probably the truth is 
that most poets compose verse with the ideal 
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metrical scheme definitely in mind and trust (as 
they weil may) to their rhythmical instinct for the 
rest. Whatever device they employ for keeping the 
pattern always before them, they do keep it dis- 
tinctly before them — except perhaps in the simpler 
measures which run easily in the ear — and build 
from it as from a scaffolding. They may not know 
and may not need to know that this metrical scheme 
does itself involve equal time units as well as equal 
stresses. They vary and modulate both time and 
stress according to the thought and feeling the 
words are asked to express. And though it is a 
point on which no one can have a dogmatic opinion, 
one inclines to the belief that usually the finest 
adaptations of ideas and words to metre are spon- 
taneous and intuitive. Skill is the result of habit 
and training, and metrical skill like any other; but 
there is also the faculty divine. One is suspicious of 
the 
“‘Laborious Orient ivory sphere in sphere”; 

for when we can see how the trick is done we lose 
the true thrill. 


In all the arts there is a point at which technique 
merges with idea and conceals the heart of its 
mystery. The greatest poetry is not always clearly 
dependent upon metrical power, but it is rarely 
divorced from it. No one would venture to say 
how much the metre has to do with the beauty of 
the 

“magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.” 


L. B. R. Briggs, ’75. 


Memoirs of the Harvard Dead in the War 
against Germany, by M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe, ’87. Vol. III. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 

Mr. Howe’s third volume, which is far 
larger than either of its predecessors — it 
is a book of nearly 700 pages — deals with 
the seventy-five Harvard men who died 
between April 7 and August 4, 1918. The 
memoirs are necessarily of varying length 
and interest, but there is none that is 
not poignant and moving. So far as 
possible, Mr. Howe has permitted the 
letters of the men themselves and of 
those who knew them best to tell their 
story, and by the adoption of that method 
he has been able to give to the memoirs a 
variety and an individuality that could 
not otherwise have been attained. The 
sketches include men who died in camp, 
men who met death through accident, 
men who were killed in action; they 
include aviators, infantrymen, artillery 
men, engineers, marines, naval officers, 


a Y.M.C.A. secretary, an organizer of 
an ambulance service; the oldest man in 
the list is Guy Norman of the class of 
1890; the youngest is Ralph Henry Lasser 
of the class of 1920. Most of them are of 
the classes between the years 1910 and 
1918. The letters that these young men 
wrote are individual and striking; there is 
humor and lightness in many of them, 
vividness of description in some, sincerity 
of purpose and tenderness of feeling in 
nearly all; if it were not that men of action 
have usually been good letter-writers one 
would be disposed to wonder at the time 
and pains that these young men of action 
gave to their correspondence, and at their 
power of expression. Unconsciously they 
have drawn their portraits, revealing 
themselves in the charm and grace of their 
youth and the courage and devotion of 
their manhood. It is invidious to select 
among so many a few for special mention; 
but the biographies of Kenneth Pickens 
Culbert, ’17, George Guest Haydock, 716, 
George Buchanan Redwood, ’10, Quentin 
Roosevelt, 719, Carleton Burr, ’13, George 
Alexander McKinlock, Jr., ’16, James 
Augustin McKenna, Jr., ’09, and Oliver 
Ames, Jr., 17, tell each of them a story of 
inspiring gallantry and draw with remark- 
able distinctness the portrait of.a noble 
character. Mr. Howe has done his work 
with unfailing skill and sympathy. 


A Short History of the Near East from the 
Founding of Constantinople, by Wil- 
liam Stearns Davis, 00, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History, University of 
Minnesota. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 

The “Near East” includes the Balkan 
States, Asia Minor, Palestine, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Armenia. Its natural centre is 
Constantinople. This is the region in 
which civilization was born. It is a region 
that has seen the rise and fall of innumer- 
able races and dynasties. It was the prize 
for which ancient empires fought and it is 
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the cause of continual dissension and war- 
fare among the nations of the present day. 
Its history is full of action, color, glory 
and horror, but it is a history of which 
most readers have only vague ideas. The 
picturesque incident of the Crusades is 
almost the only episode in that history 
with which we are all familiar, yet some 
knowledge of it is useful to every man; 
not only because it is so important to any 
true understanding of the story of man- 
kind, but because the past and the present 
of the Near East are influencing mightily 
the present and the future of our own 
civilization. 

Professor Davis has given us only a 
sketch of the restless, many-colored story 
of the Near East; but it is a well-propor- 
tioned sketch that so far as one reader can 
see, omits nothing of really first-rate im- 
portance. No one who reads it will be 
ignorant of the essential factors in that 
puzzling, exasperating problem known as 
““the Eastern question.” Nor is it a 
difficult book to read. The author has had 
to be compact, but he is always clear; and 
so keenly does he himself appreciate the 
fascination of the story that he is con- 
stantly successful in lighting up his narra- 
tive by the dramatic treatment of event or 
of character. The book is too scholarly 
to be recommended to any one who reads 
merely for enjoyment; but any one who 
has a taste for history or an intelligent 
interest in modern politics, will find it 
well worth the time its perusal will occupy. 


Bismarck’s Diplomacy at its Zenith, by 
Joseph Vincent Fuller, ’14, Assistant 
Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Harvard Histori- 
cal Studies. Cambridge: The Har- 
vard University Press. ($3.75.) 

It has been customary of late years to 
represent Prince Bismarck as a super- 
statesman whose policies if they had been 
faithfully carried out would have assured 
the German Empire of centuries of life and 
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power. According to this theory, William 
II was responsible for all the misfortunes 
of present-day Germany. When he dis- 
missed Bismarck and began to direct 
foreign policy himself, he began uncon- 
sciously to tear down the splendid and 
imperial fabric that the old Prussian 
Junker had built up. 

Professor Fuller is inclined to debate 
this point. While he appears to have only 
admiration for the skillful and sure-hand- 
ed diplomacy of Bismarck’s earlier years, 
which brought about the magnification of 
Prussia and the unification of Germany, 
he sees in his dealings with France and 
Russia and England after the war of 
1870, and especially in his treatment of 
the Eastern Question certain faults that 
gravely compromised the situation of 
Germany in Europe, and that may be 
said to have set the stage for all the evil 
complications that ended in the great 
war of 1914-1918. Indeed he hints that 
war might have come a good deal sooner 
than it did, if Bismarck’s diplomatic 
methods had been sedulously imitated 
by the young Emperor. 

The book before us deals particularly 
with the three years, 1885-1888. It de- 
scribes in detail the steps that Bismarck 
took to restore the good feeling with Russia 
that had been interrupted by the treaty of 
Berlin, his share in the unification of 
Bulgaria and the selection of Ferdinand 
to be its prince; the careful efforts of Bis- 
marck to strengthen the Triple Alliance, 
and to widen the breach between England 
and France or Russia. This period was, we 
are told, the critical period for the Bis- 
marckian diplomacy. The Chancellor put 
forth every particle of his enormous ability 
in the effort to shape matters to the ad- 
vantage of Germany, but at the end, it 
was apparent that Germany no longer 
governed Europe through its prestige, and 
its moral influence. Every one, Bismarck 
included, looked forward to a war within 
three or four years, and the Chancellor 
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saw no way to maintain the position of 
Germany except by doubling the size of 
its standing army. 

The book is scholarly and carefully 
annotated. It is also readable, especially 
for one who has any intelligent interest 
in the tangled international history of 
Europe during the years between 1870 
and 1914. The fact that it views Bismarck 
dispassionately and without undue awe 
will commend it to many readers. The 
Bismarck legend has loomed mightily 
since his death, and has in fact grown so 
great that many have suspected some 
degree of inflation. Professor Fuller is not 
an iconoclast, but neither is he a wor- 
shiper of idols. 


Unity and Rome. Edmund Smith Middle- 
ton, ’85, D.D. Pp. xiii + 269. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1922. 

Dr. Middleton asks that Rome be 
taken into account in attempts at Church 
Unity. To strengthen his point he de- 
scribes Rome’s central position in the life 
of the Western Church, and of the Eastern 
Church, for that matter, practically from 
apostolic days. He would seem to recom- 
mend the conditions upon which alone 
Rome would dream of joining movements 
toward unity — acknowledgment of 
Rome’s primacy, and (I hardly see how 
the conclusion can be avoided) the car- 
dinal doctrines of Rome. Dr. Middleton’s 
thesis may be sound. It is probably quite 
true that if there is to be a unity in which 
Rome is included the primacy of Rome 
must be acknowledged. But Dr. Middle- 
ton’s methods of Biblical and historical 
criticism are undiscriminating and un- 
critical. They mark no advance on the 
methods of the extreme Roman cham- 
pions who wrote in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Henry B. Washburn, ’91. 


Argonauts of ’49, by Octavius Thorndike 
Howe, ’73. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1923. 
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Probably few of the younger generation 
have more than the vaguest idea of the 
circumstances under which the ’Forty- 
niners went to California to seek their 
fortune. Dr. Howe has performed a valu- 
able historical service in rescuing from 
the obscurity of private letters, log books, 
minutes and journals the story of the 
Massachusetts adventurers. A_ varied 
story it is, for the companies of emigrants 
chose widely different routes by which to 
reach the gold fields—some of them 
going all the way by water round Cape 
Horn, others taking the land and wa- 
ter routes by Panama or Mexico, and still 
others preferring to make the journey by 
the overland route. Many of the com- 
panies were carefully organized; for ex- 
ample, the Boston and California Joint 
Stock Mining and Trading Company 
which sailed in the Edward Everett round 
the Horn “consisted of one clergyman, four 
doctors, eight whaling captains, a mineral- 
ogist, a geologist, fifteen professional men, 
including medical and divinity students, 
a number of merchants, farmers, manu- 
facturers, and seventy-six mechanics.” 
There were penalties inposed for swearing 
and gambling. With the personnel so 
carefully chosen the prospects for success 
seemed bright. The voyage was unat- 
tended by any misfortunes; the gold seek- 
ers reached California in good health and 
at small expense. But the company dis- 
solved after two days’ digging. Half of 
them would not work. Those who would 
work had little or no luck. 

Yet by comparison with most of the 
other Massachusetts companies the one 
that sailed in the Edward Everett had an 
easy time of it. Those that went out by 
Mexico or Panama underwent desperate 
hardships; many of their members died of 
cholera, dysentery, and yellow fever. 
Often they had trouble with the Mexicans; 
shooting affrays were frequent. After 
arriving at the gold fields, few of the 
emigrants met with any success whatever. 
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“Only the strong, healthy and industri- 
ous could succeed, and even these lacked 
the necessary experience. Dysentery, 
cholera, scurvy, fever, and pulmonary 
troubles ravaged the mining camps, and 
while doctors were not scarce drugs were 
hard to obtain. It is estimated that ten 
thousand miners died the first year.” 

But dreary as the story of the 749 
adventure often is, much of it is pic- 
turesque; and Dr. Howe has brought 
out vividly the glamour, the excitement, 
and the romance that attended the 
expeditions, 


Wind and Weather, by Alexander Mc- 
Adie, ’85. The Macmillan Co. 1922. 
Professor McAdie has packed much 
interesting information into this little 
book, and he has put it into picturesque 
form. Taking the allegorical figures of 
the winds appearing on the Tower of the 
Winds at Athens, he shows what the 
significance of each of them was for the 
ancient Greeks, and what it is for us 
to-day. When he passes to the subject 
of weather forecasting, he describes the 
methods employed and explains that 
although the relations between pressure 
and flow of air are pretty well understood, 
comparatively little is known about the 
relations of wind and weather. The vari- 
ous types of storms, the paths that they 
take, wind and altitude, the duration of 
wind, and the winds of a year are among 
the topics that he treats in a clear and 
enlightening manner. The book is attrac- 
tively illustrated. 


The Black Panther, by John Hall Wheel- 
ock, 08. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1922, 


Mr. Wheelock’s verse is sometimes 
meditative and reflective, preoccupied 
with the ironies of Jife; sometimes it gives 
expression to the exaltation of spirit that 
sea and stars, solitude and wide spaces 
bring to the poet; sometimes it is lyrical 
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and descriptive, concerned only with pre- 
senting a picture and making it beautiful. 
In the various manifestations of Mr. 
Wheelock’s poetic gift, his latest volume 
marks a distinct advance over his earlier 
work, brilliant though that often was. 
The cadences and harmonies of his verse 
are always musical; the themes in this 
volume have dignity and sometimes at- 
tain a certain majesty under his treat- 
ment; it is no thin tinkling sound that 
comes to the reader’s ear, but the deep 
note of the organ. The closing stanzas of 
“‘Sea-Horizons,” one of the most char- 
acteristic of the poems, illustrate the 
daring of his conceptions and his skill in 
conveying them. 


“Cloud beyond cloud, the arch of heaven 
goes over — 
Steep beyond steep, the patient skies 
descend: 
The illimitable wastes and waves discover 
Loneliness — loneliness — without an 
end. 


“Tnexorable Compassion, may I never 
Reach the last verge and limits of Your 
love! 
Beyond me, still beyond me melt forever 
The eternal margins, fading as I move.” 


Eight More Harvard Poets, edited by S. 
Foster Damon, ’14, and Robert 
Hillyer, 17. Brentano’s. 


Of the eight poets whose work is 
represented in this anthology, two are 
still undergraduates and none has been 
out of college more than five years. The 
quality of the verse is far Jess immature 
than might have been expected; espe- 
cially does the work of Malcolm Cowley, 
Joel T. Rogers, and R. Cameron Rogers 
stand out with distinctness and distinc- 
tion. Mr. Cowley is a poet of the unortho- 
dox school; his verse is not only free but it 
is also freely interspersed with passages of 
prose; readers who are conservative in 
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their tastes are likely to be repelled by 
his bizarre manner. But his realism is 
picturesque; he achieves effects of un- 
common vividness, and his ironic treat- 
ment of his material is artistic as well as 
individual. Mr. Joel T. Rogers’s work is 
preéminently dramatic; his poems are 
studies in effective contrast; especially 
striking are those that deal with incidents 
of the war. More purely lyrical in char- 
acter is the verse of Mr. Cameron Rogers, 
delicate, descriptive, full of atmosphere. 
There is merit to be found in the contribu- 
tions of the five other poets, though more 
often in their work is the reader aware of 
a straining for effect. 

The volume is announced as the first 
volume in the Harvard Poetry Society 
Series, and is dedicated to Le Baron 
Russell Briggs, ’75. 

A preface, supplied by one Dorian 
Abbott, whose name does not appear in 
the Harvard Alumni Directory and who 
gives his address as 109 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge, piques the reader’s curiosity. 
It contains a gratuitously disparaging 
comment on Longfellow; the Longfellow 
house, still occupied by members of the 
poet’s family, is 105 Brattle Street, and 
the next house beyond it, likewise occupied 
by members of the poet’s family, is number 
113. What make you of this, Watson? 


Legislative Procedure, by Robert Luce, ’82. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1922. Pp. 628. 


This is the first of four volumes which 
Congressman Luce has in process of pub- 
lication and which, when the series is com- 
pleted, will cover the entire field of mod- 
ern legislation. The subsequent volumes 
will deal respectively with legislative as- 
semblies, legislative principles, and legis- 
lative problems. 

The present volume begins with a dis- 
cussion of the fundamentals of parlia- 
mentary procedure and then takes up, in 
orderly fashion, the outstanding features 


of the legislative process, including such 
things as the appointment of committees, 
the work of committees, the closure, the 
relations of the two chambers with respect 
to lawmaking, and the powers of presiding 
officers. There are also interesting chap- 
ters on parliamentary debating, on parti- 
sanship in its relation to the enactment of 
laws, and on the structure of statutes. 

Unlike most books of its class, Mr. 
Luce’s volume is not a mere enumeration 
of parliamentary rules and rulings duly 
annotated for the use of legislative clerks 
and committee chairmen. It is a highly 
readable statement of what the procedure 
is, how it came to be, its purpose, and its 
justification. The author has made him- 
self thoroughly familiar not only with the 
rules themselves but with their history. 
He has studied not only the English prece- 
dents but the rule-books and manuals 
used by legislative bodies in the various 
countries of Continental Europe. Hence 
he is able to illuminate the American 
practice by showing, at one point after 
another, just where and why it differs 
from the procedure customarily followed 
overseas. No previous book on legislative 
procedure has done this. 

Since its publication a few months ago 
Congressman Luce’s volume has received 
the highest commendation not only from 
men of large experience in legislative bod- 
ies but from scholars in the field of politi- 
cal science. By the latter it has been rec- 
ognized as the most important contribu- 
tion to the subject that we have had for 
many years. If the succeeding volumes in 
the series are able to maintain the high 
standard which this one has set, Mr. Luce 
will have rendered a notable service to the 
science of government. 


The Law of City Planning and Zoning, by 
Frank Backus Williams, ’88, LL.B., 
91. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1922. Pp. 738. 


This book deals with a rather difficult 
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and complicated phase of a timely and 
important subject. City planning has had 
a considerable development in the United 
States during the past twenty years, and 
the amount of public interest displayed in 
it keeps steadily increasing. But in the 
municipalities of the United States, as 
contrasted with those of Europe, the ob- 
stacles in the way of civic replanning are 
very great; at times they seem almost in- 
superable. Some of these difficulties arise 
from the rigidity of constitutions and 
laws, and especially from the strictness 
with which the courts have interpreted 
the delegated powers of the municipal 
corporations. Mr. Williams has under- 
taken to present, in this volume, a com- 
prehensive survey of the legal principles 
and precedents in this field, to the end 
that the city planning enthusiasts may 
keep their activities within bounds which 
are legally safe. This task, and it is one of 
no modest dimensions, he has performed 
with noteworthy skill and thoroughness. 
The book, indeed, is broader in scope 
than its title would indicate. It includes 
not only such topics as the acquiring of 
land for public use, the procedure in con- 
demnation, and the whole field of juris- 
prudence relating thereto, but covers in a 
general way the organization and powers 
of the planning authorities, the finance of 
city planning, and the civic activity which 
has now come to be known as “zoning”; 
in other words, the control of municipal 
growth along designated lines. Ample at- 
tention is given to European experience in 
this field, with ample extracts from the 
laws and ordinances. Much out-of-the- 
way material has been gathered and is re- 
printed in a form which renders it highly 
useful to all those interested in municipal 
administration. The book is well arranged 
and clear in its explanation of difficult 
questions. The bibliography appended 


to the volume is by far the most useful 
thing of its sort that has yet been com- 
piled. 
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Annals of the Harvard Class of 1852, by 
Grace Williamson Edes. Cambridge: 
Privately printed, 1922. 


Have men no rights that women are 
bound to respect? Is our hitherto unas- 
sailed prerogative of writing our own class 
reports to be taken from us? And if 
women must enter the field, need they put 
us to shame by turning the trick so much 
better than we do? For not only is this 
volume unique, in that it is written by a 
daughter of ’52, but it is one of the most 
complete and interesting and typograph- 
ically one of the most beautiful class re- 
ports that have ever appeared. Here are 
found not only sketches of the men by 
Mrs. Edes, but accounts of themselves 
and of each other; poems and orations 
while undergraduates; lists taken from the 
College Catalogues of 1848-1852; Class 
Day and Commencement programs; the 
societies then existing, etc. The vol- 
ume is embellished by views of Harvard 
College in 1849, photogravure portraits of 
all but three of the eighty-eight men who 
graduated, and six ‘“‘Sketches of Harvard 
Life” by C. E. Stedman. Not the least 
valuable portion of the book is Mrs. Edes’s 
delightful account of the College as it was 
in the middle of the last century. Those 
who had the good fortune to know the late 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue will 
recognize, in some of the data, the skilled 
hand of Mr. Henry H. Edes. Surely few 
other class reports have the grace and 
charm that make this so attractive. 


The Public Conscience: Social Judgments 
in Statute and Common Law, by 
George Clarke Cox, Ph.D., ’10. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Professor of So- 
cial Ethics, says in his Introduction to this 
volume, “I believe that Mr. Cox has 
written an epoch-making book which de- 
serves to alter the tone and method of 
ethical teaching.” As Dr. Cabot points 
out, the idea of basing a textbook of eth- 
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ics on the case method is essentially new. 
He suggests that there is no reason why 
the method which has been successfully 
employed for many years in the Harvard 
Law School and the Harvard Medical 
School should not be applied to the teach- 
ing of ethics. In fact, Dr. Cabot finds that 
it offers almost the only means by which a 
large class of students can be kept busy 
and interested; it has, too, the advantage 
of making them face concrete realities. 

Mr. Cox’s book is the outgrowth of his 
teaching of ethics at Dartmouth College 
for four years, from 1911 to 1915. He is, 
therefore, both as teacher and writer, a 
pioneer in the field. He is frank enough to 
present a criticism of the case method as 
applied to ethics that was made by a per- 
sonal friend: “It might make clear to a 
man what he ought not to do, but it would 
hardly tell him what he ought to do.” The 
criticism is one that Mr. Cox does not ade- 
quately meet; and it is really reénforced by 
a perusal of the cases that he has collected. 
They are admirably chosen to illustrate 
the prohibitions and inhibitions that mod- 
ern society imposes on the individual, but 
they do not any of them deal with situa- 
tions in which men’s higher and nobler 
impulses have been the determining force; 
surely a case-book of ethics that omits 
such cases is in an important respect de- 
fective. 

Mr. Cox has a tendency in his writing 
to resort to technical jargon. The ordi- 
nary reader is not enlightened by the state- 
ment that “the normative method is char- 
acterized by a great deal of hypostatiza- 
tion,” or by the assurance that through 
the work of Freud and Professor Holt 
“the method by which the will may be 
trained and modified is brought into the 
light of day and shown to be in perfect 
harmony with what has been intuited by 
the best minds of the past.” 

Nevertheless, in preparing this volume 
Mr. Cox has performed a useful service. 
The cases that he has selected, in the lim- 


ited range that they cover, are interesting 
and suggestive, and his work is likely to be 
helpful to many teachers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


*,*All publications received will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 


Bismarck’s Diplomacy at Its Zenith, by Joseph 
Vincent Fuller, 14, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
History in the University of Wisconsin. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1922. Cloth, 
868 pp. $3.75. 

Vistas, by Walter C. Stevens. New York: Men- 
teith Book Co. Cloth, 129 pp. 

A Short History of the Near East, from the Found- 
ing of Constantinople, 330 a.p. to 1922, by Wil- 
liam Stearns Davis, 00, Professor of History in the 
University of Minnesota. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1922. Cloth, 408 pp. 

The Law of City Planning and Zoning, by Frank 
Backus Williams, ’88. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1922. Cloth, 738 pp. $5. 

Wind and Weather, by Alexander McAdie, A.M. 
85, A. Lawrence Rotch Professor of Meteorology, 
Harvard University, and Director of Blue Hill Ob- 
servatory. New York: The Macraillan Co., 1922, 
Cloth, illustrated. 82 pp. $1.25. 

Memoirs of the Harvard Dead in the War Against 
Germany, by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1922. Vol. III, 
Cloth, illustrated, 674 pp. 

Eight More Harvard Poets, edited by S. Foster 
Damon, ’14, and Robert Silliman Hillyer, ’17. New 
York: Brentano’s. 1923. Cloth, 130 pp. 

Argonauts of ’49: History and Adventures of the 
Emigrant Companies from Massachusetts 1849- 
1850, by Octavius Thorndike Howe, ’73. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1923. Boards, 
221 pp. Illustrated. $3.50. 

Public Opinion in War and Peace, by Abbott 
Lawrence Lowell, ’77, President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1923. Cloth, 303 pp. $2.50. 

Sonnets and Poems of Anthero de Quental, trans- 
lated by S. Griswold Morley, 07. University of 
California Press, Berkeley, 1922. Boards, 133 pp. 

Sixty Years of Christian Science: An Appreciation 
and a Critique, by Alfred W. Martin, S.T.B. ’85, 
A.M. ’86. Published by the author. Cloth, 79 pp. 

Memorials of Willard Fiske, The Lecturer, col- 
lected by his literary executor, Horatio S. White, 
78. Boston, Richard G. Badger. Cloth, 419 pp. $3. 

The Last Stand of the Old Siberia, by R. A. F. 
Penrose, Jr., 84. Wm. F. Fall Co., Philadelphia, 
Cloth, illustrated, 111 pp. 
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1863. Albert Blair to Mrs. Susan N,. 
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1891. 


1894. 


1894. 


1897. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1899. 


1899. 


Marriages 


Eddy, at Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 1, 
1923. 

Robert Wainwright to Nina Fran- 
ces Bachelor, at Brookline, Nov. 6, 
1922, 

Louis Maclay Hall to Mrs. Alex. 
Bentley McMillen, at Cornish, 
N.H., Dec. 26, 1922. 

Herbert Camp Marshall to Mary 
Emma Griffith, at Syracuse, N.Y., 
Dec. 20, 1922. 

Frederick Heilig to Lucile Vogt, at 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 19, 1922. 
Roger Sherman Boardman to Ida 
Florence Price, at East Orange, 
N.J., Oct. 1, 1921. 

John Douglass Campbell to Char- 
lotte Grosvenor, at Pomfret, Conn., 
June 22, 1921. 

Joseph Harold Libby to Leonore 
Crane, at Hollywood, Cal., Sept. 
21, 1922. 

Edward Bangs Brown to Mildred 
E. Chalmers, at New York, N.Y., 
Oct. 14, 1922. 

George Damon Dutton to Marjorie 
Schenck, at Weston, Dec. 6, 1922. 


[1899.] Frank Lawrence to Helen Christo- 


1902. 


1905. 


1905. 


1907. 


1907. 


1901. 


1910. 


pher, at New York, N.Y., June 8, 
1922, 

Kenneth Pepperell Budd to Mrs. 
Alice Munroe Gray, at New York, 
N.Y., Nov. 9, 1922. 

Richard Henry Miller to Georgina 
Mary Jardine, at New York, N.Y., 
Sept. 23, 1922. 

Palfrey Perkins to Linda Welling- 
ton, at Boston, Dec. 27, 1922. 
William Charles Krathwohl to 
Marie A. Reimold, at South Bend, 
Ind., June 3, 1922. 

Arthur Vernon Parsons to Lucy H. 
Van Kirk, at Alexandria, Va., June 
17, 1922. 

Charles Shepard Lee to Marjorie 
Purves, at Augusta, Me., Nov. 22, 
1922. 

Harold Robert Rafsky to Helen F. 


1911. 


1911. 
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Goldstein, at New York, N.Y., 
March 30, 1922. 

William De Ford Beal to Beatrice 
Starr, at New York, N.Y., Nov. 17, 
1922. 

Charles Washburn Putnam to 
Imogene Phipps Hogle, at Boston, 
Jan. 1, 1923. 


[1912.] Hugh Lawrence Gaddis to Fred- 


1912. 


erika Stephanie Harbert, June 22, 
1922. 

John Simpkins to Miriam T. Fenno, 
at Beverly Farms, Oct. 21, 1922. 


[1913.] William Chapman Hall to Dorothy 


1913. 


1913. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1915. 


May Thurlow, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Dec. 3, 1922. 

Herbert Marshall Warren to Ruth 
Myra Kenney, at Cambridge, 
Nov. 8, 1922. 

Oliver Wolcott to Sybil Appleton, 
at Ipswich, Dec. 2, 1922. 

David Meyer Satz to Marie J. 
Loewenberg, at Newark, N.J. 
Doaald Thurston Thomson to 
Elizabeth Partridge Ordway, at 
Bronxville, N.Y., Dec. 28, 1922. 
William Van Voast Warren to 
Isabel Lawrence Mauran, at St. 
Louis, Mo., Jan. 27, 1923. 

Charles Hartshorne Weston to 
Virginia Ross, at Chevy Chase, 
Md. 

Grant Palmer Pennoyer to Hildred 
Thomson, at Walton, N.Y., June 
20, 1922. 


[1915.] Edward Julius Sawyer to Dorothy 


1915. 


1915. 


1916. 


1916. 


Louise Emery, at Newton, Nov. 17, 
1922. 

Irving Upson Townsend, Jr., to 
Helen Burnett, at Lexington, Jan. 
13, 1923. 

George Huntington Williams to 
Mary Camilla McKim, at Balti- 
more, Md., Oct. 21, 1922. 

Milton Baldridge to Dorris Louise 
Bryant, at Brookline, Jan. £7, 
1923 

Henry Hoyt Carpenter to Dorothy 
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Ann Stewart, at Reno, Nev., Sept. 
6, 1922. 

1917. Patrick Joseph Callahan to Mildred 
Agnes Cooke, at Dorchester, Jan. 
17, 1923. 

[1918.] Stephen Minot Weld Gray to 
Marjorie Whiting, at Cambridge, 
Dec. 2, 1922. 

1918. Edwin Tyler Marble to Helen 
Hermia Skinner, at West Roxbury, 
Nov. 8, 1922. 

1918. Chauncey Goodrich Parker, Jr., to 
Cecelia McCallum, at Washington, 
D.C., Jan. 2, 1923. 

1919. Herbert Shank Chase to Hazel H. 
Noera, at Wellesley, Aug. 19, 
1922. 

1919. John Thomas Jefferson Clunie to 
Suzette Courtney, at Boston, Dec. 
2, 1922. 

1920. Erskine Phelps Clark to Leah 
Barton Olin, at Detroit, Mich., 
Dec. 30, 1922. 

[1920.] Louis Judah Gordon to Rebecca 
M. Rosnick, at Springfield, Jan. 23, 
1923. 

1920. Francis Winslow Willett to Kath- 
erine Terry Thornton, at Austin, 
Tex., June 28, 1922. 

1921. Edward Livingston Bigelow to 
Rose Fessenden, at Brookline, Jan. 
27, 1923. 

1921. Percy Morgan Frowenfeld to Fran- 
ces E. Moschcowitz, at New York, 
N.Y., Jan. 6, 1923. 

1921. Lawrence William Prouty to Dor- 
othy Lowe Thornton, at Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 27, 1922. 

L.S. 1902-04. Jay McIlvaine Lee to Mrs. 
Blanche Rosencrans Castle, at 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 8, 1922. 

LL B. 1915. James Garfield to Edith 
Townsend, at Albany, N.Y., Jan. 
20, 1923. 

M.B.A. 1917. Dudley Holbrook Mills 
to Louise Morris, at New York, 
N.Y., Nov. 8, 1922. 

M.B.A. 1921. Foster*Kenneth Baker to 
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Hilda E. Johnson, at Winchester, 
Oct. 25, 1922. 


NECROLOGY 


Graduates 


The College 


Robert Thaxter Edes, M.D., d. at 
Springfield, Jan. 12, 1923. 

Myron Andrews Munson, A.M., d. 
at New Haven, Conn., Oct. 30, 
1922. 

Arthur Howard Nichols, M.D., d. 
at Boston, Jan. 9, 1923. 

William Rotch Robeson, A.M., 
LL.B., d. at Brussels, Belgium, 
Nov. 21, 1922. 


. Horatio Greenough Curtis, d. at 


Boston, Nov. 16, 122. 


. George Laurie Osgood, d. at Peters- 


ham, England, Dec. 12, 1922. 


. Henry Allen Rice, Jr., d. at Boston, 


Oct. 30, 1922. 


. Bellamy Storer, A.M., d. at Paris, 


France, Nov., 1922. 


. William Worthington, A.M., d. at 


Cincinnati, O., Jan. 1, 1923. 


. William Thomas Reid, A.M., d. at 


Berkeley, Cal., Dec. 17, 1922. 


. Joseph Bangs Warner, A.M., LL.B., 


d. at Boston, Jan. 1, 1923. 


. John Stuart White, d. at Bath, 


N.Y., Oct. 4, 1922. 


. Eden Reeder Donohue, d. at Cin- 


cinnati, O., Oct. 26, 1922. 


. Robert Wheeler Willson, d. at 


Cambridge, Nov. 1, 1922. 


. Erastus Brainerd, d. at Seattle, 


Wash., Dec. 25, 1922. 


. Francis Shaw Sturgis, d. at Boston, 


Nov. 8, 1922. 


. Thomas Trueman Gaff, d. at 


Boston, Jan. 17, 1923. 


. Frederick Lewis Greene, d. at 


Greenfield, Oct. 26, 1922. 


. Lincoln Forbes Brigham, d. at 


Brookline, Dee. 28, 1922. 
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. John Lowell, d. at Boston, Dec. 3, 


1922. 


. Frederick Gridley Wheeler, d. at 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 24, 1922. 


. Charles William Galloupe, M.D., 


d. at Lynn, Nov. 30, 1922. 


. Henry Whitman Kilburn, M.D., d. 


at Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 3, 1922. 


. Henry Goodwin Locke, d. at Syra- 


cuse, N.Y., Oct. 6, 1922. 


. Jesse Maxwell Overton, d. at 


Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 16, 1922. 


. William Collins Herron, d. at 


Washington, D.C., Sept. 29, 1922. 


. Ervin Wardman, d. at New York, 


N.Y., Jan. 13, 1923. 


. Eric Bernard Dahlgren, d. at 


Washington, D.C., Nov. 20, 1922. 


. John Brooks Henderson, d. at 


Washington, D.C., Jan. 4, 1923. 


. Charles Wesley Willard, d. at San 


Francisco, Cal., Dec. 7, 1922. 


. Everett Pascoe Carey, $.B. 1894, 


d. at Turlock, Cal., Jan. 20, 1923. 


. Percy Gordon, d. at New York, 


N.Y., Jan. 11, 1923. 


. Endicott Peabody Saltonstall, 


LL.B., d. at Newton, Dec. 19, 
1922. 

Sydney Kinsman Fenollosa, d. at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 11, 1922. 
Louis Sydney Bassford Robinson, 
M.D., d. at San Diego, Cal., Dec. 
19, 1922. 

Chester William Ford, d. at Boston, 
Aug. 26, 1922. 

William Parsons Stanley, A.M., d. 
at Gloucester, May 21, 1922. 
Eugene Hale Douglass, d. at 
Manila, P.I., Jan. 29, 1923. 
Herbert Lawrence Riker, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Nov. 16, 1922. 
Kirkland Hopkins Gibson, d. at 
Chestnut Hill, Dec. 18, 1922. 
Solon Wilder, d. at Gardner, Dec. 
5, 1922. 

Richard Emerson Dole, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Jan. 2, 1923. 


1910. Thomas Lambert Small, d. at 
Baton Rouge, La.. Dee. 14, 1922. 

1912. Charles Thurlow, Jr., d. at New- 
buryport, Dec. 27, 1922. 

1914. John Devereux Winslow, d. at 
Boston, Nov. 16, 1922. 

1915. Edwin Farnsworth Atkins, Jr., d. 
near Key West, Fla., Jan. 13, 1923. 

1915. Fletcher Graves, d. at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., Oct. 31, 1922. 

1917. Benjamin Strauch, d. at Memphis, 
Tenn., Aug. 25, 1922. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1913. Rufus William McCulloch, A.M., 
d. at Orono, Me., Jan. 22, 1923. 
1915. Walter Ernest Bryson, A.M., d. at 
Fort Worth, Tex., May 29, 1922. 


Scientific School 


1854. William Augustus Brewer, Jr., d. at 
Orange, N.J., Dec. 16, 1922. 


Law School 

1871. William Reynolds Brown, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Dec. 21, 1922. 

1878. William Turtle, d. at Brookline, 
Jan. 3, 1923. 

1896. George Albert Morse, d. at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Nov. 9, 1922. 

1898. Russell Hilliard Loines, d. at 
Dongan Hills, Staten Island, N.Y., 
Dec. 27, 1922. 

1898. Joseph Ripley Noyes, d. at Stam- 
ford, Conn., Jan. 4, 1923. 

1901. George Bulkley Perry, d. at Detroit, 
Mich., Jan. 4, 1923. 

1904. James Manderville Carlisle, d. at 
Washington, D.C., Nov. 10, 1922. 

1912. Ford Whitman Brunner, d. at 
Cleveland, O., Sept. 15, 1921. 

1913. Charles Andrews Huston, d. at 
Stanford University, Cal., July 19, 
1922, 


Medical School 


1866. Albert Stone Garland, d. at 
Gloucester, Nov. 29, 1921. 
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1871. 


1874. 


1874. 


1877. 


1879. 


1879. 


1881. 


1881. 


1882, 


1883. 


1886. 


1890. 


1893. 


1896. 


1860. 


1860. 


1867. 


1869. 


1869. 


1875. 


1881. 


Henry Emmons Smith, d. at 
Saegerstown, Pa., March 31, 1920. 
Francis Booth Loring, d. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Jan. 14, 1923. 

Flavel Shurtleff Thomas, d. at 
Hanson, Nov. 26, 1922. 

Irving Sylvester Fogg, d. at Nor- 
wood, Dec. 29, 1922. 

Charles Edwin Hill, d. at East 
Killingly, Conn., Sept. 25, 1920. 
Walter Brewster Platt, d. at Balti- 
more, Md., Oct. 30, 1922. 

Isadore Nathan Bloom, d. at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., July 23, 1922. 
George William Dow, d. at Law- 
rence, Nov. 21, 1922. 

Henry Lee Sweeny, d. at King- 
stone, N.H., March 11, 1921. 
Columbus Sewell Scofield, d. at 
Richford, Vt., Oct. 31, 1922. 

John Washburn Pratt, d. at Ded- 
ham, Nov. 17, 1922. 

Edward Elvin Deal, d. at Winches- 
ter, Jan. 20, 1923. 

Herbert Clark Emerson, d. at 
Springfield, Dec. 6, 1922. 

Ernest Boyen Young, d. at Boston, 
Jan. 17, 1923. 


Temporary Bembers 


The College 
George Sears Greene, d. at South 
Orange, N.J., Dec. 23, 1922. 
James Pierce Stearns, d. at Brook- 
line, Nov. 9, 1922. 
George Washington Cobb, d. at 
Brockton, July 13, 1922. 
Edward Livermore Burlingame, 
A.M. (hon.), d. at New York, N.Y. 
Nov. 15, 1922. 
Israel Adams Welch, d. at Danvers, 
March 14, 1922. 
Joseph Emery Badger, d. at Flush- 
ing, N.Y., May 15, 1922. 
George Alfred Tyzzer, d. at South 
Hingham, Jan. 24, 1923, 
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1886. Judd Ellis Buley, d. at Utica, N.Y., 
Oct. 3, 1922. 

1891. Edward Archibald Valentine, d. 
at Lake Forest, Ill., Oct. 15, 1922. 

1892. Graham Dove Johnson, M.D., d. 
at Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 8, 1922. 

1896. Frank Winthrop Bigelow, d. at 
Worcester, Nov. 21, 1922. 

1897. Elizur Kirke Hart, d. at Albion, 
N.Y., Jan. 21, 1923. 

1902. Samuel Margolies, d. at Geneva, O., 
July 6, 1917. 

1904. George Eaton, Jr., d. at Washing- 
ton, D.C., Aug. 21, 1921. 

1904. Edwin Reginald Wadleigh, d. at 
Canaan, Vt., May 11, 1922. 

1908. George Bowman Bridenbaugh, d. 
at Sinking Spring, Pa., March 28, 
1922. 

1912. Norman Hans Inbusch, d. at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Aug. 22, 1922. 

1916. Owen Kilgore, d. at Newton, Jan. 
25, 1923. 

1919. Edward Francis Rivers, d. Oct. 14, 
1921. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1920-21. Sumner Leighton Mountfort, d. 
at Littleton, N.H., June 30, 1922. 


Scientific School 


1861-62. Charles Albert Holbrook, d. at 
Aurora, IIl., Oct. 30, 1922. 

1883-85. Frederick Mason Tilden, d. at 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 8, 1923. 

1893-96. William Murray Leckie, d. at 
Joplin, Mo., Feb. 1914. 

1899-01. Percy Lawton Harley, d. Oct. 
30, 1920. 

1900-01. Bernard Diefendorf Foster, d. 
at Canandaigua, N.Y., June 14, 
1922. 


Law School 
1857-58. Robert Cornelius Combs, d. at 
Leonardtown, Md., July 8, 1916. 
1864-65. Charles Upham Bell, d. at 
Andover, Nov. 11, 1922. 
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1872-74. Charles Simpson Barker, d. at 
Rochester, N.H., Dec. 2, 1922. 

1874-75. Horace Stephen Buckland, d. at 
Fremont, O., March 10, 1917. 

1875-76. Clifford James, d. at Wilming- 
ton, Del., April 10, 1922. 

1876-77. Frank Willard Roberts, d. at 
Brattleboro, Vt., April 22, 1922. 

1882-83. William Robert Harper, d. at 
Jackson, Miss., April 14, 1918. 

1884-85. Volney Skinner, d. at Water- 
town, Dec. 24, 1922. 

1884-85. Charles Trowbridge Wilkins, d. 
at Detroit, Mich., Oct. 1, 1921. 

1893-94. Charles Hall Gould, d. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Sept. 21, 1922. 

1908-09. Robert Bacon English, d. at 
West Hartford, Conn., Nov. 5, 
1922. 


Medical School 
1861-62. Francis Harry Dodge, d. at 
Lake Mills, Wis., July 27, 1921. 
1869-70. J. John Page, d. at Sawtelle, 
Cal., May 31, 1921. 
1877-80. William Francis Brown, d. at 
Nahant, Oct. 2, 1918. 


Bussey Institute 


1903-04. George Worcester Eliot, d. at 
Providence, R.I., Aug. 19, 1921. 


Divinity School 
1875-77. William Liddiatt Glover, d. at 
Melrose, May 5, 1922. 
1915-16. Alwyn James Atkins, d. at 
Atlanta, Ga., March 22, 1921. 


Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion 
1920-22. Joseph Connelly, d. at Boston, 
July 14, 1922. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


The total sales of the Harvard Coépera- 
tive Society for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922, were $829,193.63 —a de- 
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crease of about $97,000 from the pre- 
ceding year. The decline is attributed to 
the discontinuance of the sale of theatre 
tickets, loss of business in coal and wood 
during the coal strike, and general busi- 
ness conditions. The total earnings of the 
Society were $210,406.95; its total mem- 
bership 7932. 

George W. Cram, ’88, as Secretary of 
the Harvard Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
is now in charge of the appointment office 
maintained by the Faculty to place Har- 
vard men in positions as teachers. He is 
also in charge of the Student Employ- 
ment Office. Miss Louisa L. McCrady, 
who acted for many years as secretary for 
the appointment office, resigned last sum- 
mer and has taken a position in Washing- 
ton. 

The Ames Prize, awarded by the Fac- 
ulty of the Harvard Law School at inter- 
vals of four years for “the most merito- 
rious law book or legal essay written in 
the English language and published not 
less than one, nor more than five, years 
before the award,” has been awarded for 
1922 to William Warwick Buckland, 
Regius Professor of Civil Law at Cam- 
bridge University, England, for his vol- 
ume, “A Text-book of Roman Law,” pub- 
lished in 1921. 

Frederick Wilkey, who has been for 
thirteen years manager of the University 
dining hall, has resigned. Harry Wing, 
who has been connected with the hotels at 
Bretton Woods in the White Mountains, 
has succeeded him. 

A special service in memory of Phillips 
Brooks, ’55, was held in Phillips Brooks 
House on December 13, the eighty-sev- 
enth anniversary of his birth. Professor 
E. C. Moore, chairman of the Board of 
Preachers, had charge of the exercises. 
The speakers were Professor Francis G. 
Peabody, ’69, and the Rt. Rev. Charles 
L. Slattery, ’91, Bishop Coadjutor of 
Massachusetts. 

Count Paul Teleki, former prime minis- 
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ter of Hungary, has presented fifty-three 
volumes and pamphlets about Hungary 
to the Harvard College Library. 

The Peabody Museum has received 
from George Schwab, who has been a 
Presbyterian missionary in West Africa 
and is now the holder of the Hemenway 
Fellowship for anthropological study at 
Harvard, a collection of material, illus- 
trating the daily life of the primitive 
tribes of the southern Cameroon region in 
West Africa. 

It is announced that a swimming pool 
will be built in the rear of the Hemenway 
Gymnasium, probably within a year. 

The Glee Club is to give a joint concert 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra — 
at the latter’s invitation — in New York 
on March 17th. 

The Divinity Library Building has 
been taken over by the College and as- 
signed for the use of cryptogamic botany. 
In it is to be placed the Farlow Reference 
Library, consisting of about 11,000 vol- 
umes relating to that subject. The books 
of the Harvard Theological School have 
been transferred to the library of the An- 
dover School on Francis Avenue. 

Subscriptions to the Harvard Endow- 
ment Fund reached a total of $13,892,- 
605.29 on January 1, 1923. 

President Lowell and Mrs. Lowell 
sailed for Liverpool on the Ansonia on 
January 27, to be gone for about six 
weeks. 

As a memorial to Robert Bacon, ’80, 
Mrs. Bacon has presented to the Uni- 
versity a statue by Malvina Hoffman en- 
titled “The Sacrifice.” It depicts a 
woman bending over the body of a cru- 
sader of the 13th century. 

Among the books received by the Har- 
vard College Library from Miss Sara Nor- 
ton is the Autograph Manuscript of John 
Leverett, President of Harvard College 
(1708-1724). It contains the Rules and 
Statutes of the College made in 1686, in 
Latin. Leverett at that time was a Tutor 


and Fellow of the College. On the first 
leaf is pasted Leverett’s “Admittatur” 
(the certificate of his admission asa Fresh- 
man), signed by the President, Urian 
Oakes, and by two Fellows, Daniel 
Gookin and Ammi Ruhamah Corlett. 
Gookin was also Librarian of the College, 
1674-76 and 1679-81. Corlett was a son 
of the famous schoolmaster Elijah Corlett. 
He graduated in 1670 and died in 1679. 

Under the joint auspices of the Dowse 
Institute, a Cambridge foundation, and 
Harvard University, Professor G. L. Kit- 
tredge gave in Sanders Theatre a series of 
five public lectures on “Five Tragedies of 
Shakespeare.” 

A course of eight lectures for the benefit 
of the Radcliffe College endowment fund 
is being given in Sanders Theatre by Har- 
vard professors who give courses at Rad- 
cliffe also. 

Professor C. T. Copeland has been 
elected an honorary life member of the 
Harvard Union. 

Denman W. Ross,’75, has presented to 
the Fogg Art Museum a study of a head 
by Correggio. 

To Dr. Walter B. Cannon, ’96, George 
Higginson Professor of Physiology in the 
Medical School, has been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal for research, 
organization, and instruction that re- 
sulted in saving many lives during the 
war. 

The Sears prizes for this year will be 
awarded for the best discussions, either 
written or oral, by undergraduates on the 
subject, “Do the Public Schools really 
educate the People?” 

About seventy-five students who were 
unable to go home for the holidays were 
present at the annual Christmas party 
held in Phillips Brooks House on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

The former pupils of Professor E. L. 
Mark, Hersey Professor of Anatomy 
Emeritus, gave a dinner in his honor at 
the Colonial Club, Cambridge, on Dec. 27, 
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1922. Charles B. Davenport, ’89, pre- 
sided. 

Work has been begun at the Harvard 
College Observatory on the extension of 
the Henry Draper Catalogue, a compila- 
tion of the spectra of 225,000 stars in 
every part of the sky, made over a 
period of many years. 


Subscriptions to the Harvard Endow- 
ment Fund had reached a total of $13,- 
892,605.29 on Jan. 1, 1923, of that sum 
nearly $11,000,000 had actually been paid 
in. The payments to the Fund during the 
year amounted to a little more than 
$1,125,000. 























Convepyancers Title Pusurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson FREDERICK C. Bownitcn, President 
Howarp K. Brown ROGER BLANEY, Treasurer 
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“The best history I have 
seen written in the Eng- 


cx) 


7A lish language.” 
—Frank Simonds 


TOVT BIEN OV RIEN 





JOHN BUCHAN’S HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT WAR 


«« Pronounced without hesitation the clearest, 
fairest, most scholarly and best written general | 
work on the War yet published. It is the | 
definite answer to the oft-repeated question: | 
«Is there a good history of the war? I have 
been waiting to buy one.’ ’? — Richmond 
News-Leader. 

«<The willingness, nay, the eagerness, with 
which Colonel Buchan gives to the American | 
command at the battle front their full meed of | 
praise will especially appeal to every American | 
who reads this wonderful story. This book | 
will quickly take its place as the definitive and | 
authoritative narrative of the causes and conduct | 
of the Great World War.’’—Boston Transcript. | 


4 vols. 


Frontispiece in color and many maps. 


«¢ Colonel Buchan has the gift of proportion and 
perspective. He knows what to bring out in 
relief, what to pass over as irrelevant. Never 
is he dull. Macaulay aimed to produce a his- 


| tory as interesting as a modern novel, and his 
| success was attested by the great sale of his 


volumes. Colonel Buchan is an apt pupil. His 
impartiality is one of his admirable traits. 

<< A well-rounded, informing and attractive his- 
tory of the conflict which will be indispensable 
to those who want to understand it.’? — New 
York Times. 

‘©The first truly comprehensive and judicious 
account of the war in English.’ —Philade/phia 
North American. 


The set, $20.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Going Abroad? 
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50 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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DAMAGED SOULS 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


“Benedict Arnold, Thomas Paine, Aaron 
Burr, John Randolph, John Brown, P. T. 
Barnum, Ben Butler, form a_ picturesque 
company, and every reader must find enough 
of himself in them to be fascinated by this 
study of their damaged souls by an author 
who ‘ writes with a mellower wisdom and a 
juster mind than Lytton Strachey.’ — New 
York Times. 


“ Biography at its best, unencumbered by 
chronological details and revealing with the 
accuracy of science and the beauty of art the 
very soul of the individual under discussion.” 


— Boston Herald. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
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INDUSTRIAL AMERICA IN THE WORLD WAR 
GROSVENOR B. CLARKSON 


“To the industrial history of the war, this book makes a first and most authoritative contribution, 
at once clear, interesting and full of proof.” — Georges Clemenceau. Illustrated. $6.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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excellently conducted hotels : 
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J. R. WHIPPLE CORP. 


In the financial district. 
reputation for New England cooking. 
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In Boston «. 


beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere. 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


versally esteemed for its luxury, 


PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
World-wide 
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have made them more popular than ever. Consumers will demand them. 
Specify the following tickets: 
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Over Ten Billion Dollars 


is invested in the country’s electric railway, 
light and power industry which has grown 
from next to nothing in thirty years, and 
promises even greater growth in the future. 

Stone & Webster entered this field more 
than thirty years ago and have been con- 
tinually engaged in organizing, constructing, 
financing and managing such properties. 

Our recommendations of public utility 
securities based on our many years of expe- 
tience atesrelied upon by thousands of 
investors. If you will inform us as to the 
character of your investment requirements 
we will be glad to send you specific offerings 
of securities which we can recommend. 
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Preparatorp and Professional Schools 





LAKE PLACID SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Sound College Preparatory Work 


The usual advantages of a small boarding school with the 
unusual advantages of year round OUTDOOR LIFE 


FALL AND SPRING 
In the Adirondacks, at Whiteface Inn on Lake Placid. 
Golf. Tennis. Boating. Athletics. 
Public Speaking. Debating. Music. 
WINTERS IN FLORIDA 
On Biscayne Bay, 5 miles south of Miami. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog to 
HERBERT L. MALCOLM, LAKE PLACID, N.Y. 





STUY VESANT 


SCHOOL FOR BOY 


WARRENTON - VIRGINIA 


In the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 
Fifty miles west of Washington. 


EQUIPMENT: Ninety Acres, New Buildings, Open air 
Gymnasium. 
SCHOLARSHIP: Small Classes, Individual Instruction, 
Preparation for Yale, Harvard and all other Colleges. 
ATHLETICS: Usual school sports, Football, Baseball, 
Tennis ; also Golf, Riding, Fox Hunting, and Week- 
end Camping Trips. 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 9 TO 13 
UPPER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 14 TO COLLEGE 
Terms $1250 Send for Catalog 
EDWIN B. KING, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster 





Harvard Dental Sebool 


As candidates for the degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine, the school receives graduates of Arts or 
Sciences of approved colleges or scientific schools and, students who have completed a year in Harvard 


College or in any approved college or scientific school. 


All applicants must present evidence that they have such knowledge of English as is ordinarily obtained 
in one year in an approved college (six semester hours) ; Biology (six semester hours); Chemistry (six 


semester hours); and twelve semester hours of electives from the following: — 


A modern foreign language. Mathematics. History. Technical drawing. Shop practice. Psychology. 


Economics. 


A certificate of the completion of one year of work in Physics in an approved high school or one year 


college Physics. 


A certificate of the completion of one year of work in Biology (Zodlogy and Botany) in an approved 


high school, or one year college Biology. Either Physics or Biology must be taken in college. 
The fifty-fifth year of the school begins September 24, 1923. 
For details in regard to the requirements and catalogue, address 

Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 


Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








Law School of Harvard Aniversity 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following men will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 
degree : — 
Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 
the Class during the Senior year. 


The following men will be admitted as special students, but not as candidates for 
a degree : — 


Graduates of approved Law Schools. 
The School will open in 1923 on Monday, September 24. 
For further information communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 
Cambridge, Mase. 

Alst year opens Sept. 24, 1923. 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
WILLARD REED, ’91. 














ROGERS HALL 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On an elevation facing Fort Hill Park, which commands a view of the 
Concord River Valley and the mountains of New Hampshire. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 
Thorough preparation for College Entrance Board Examinations 


GRADUATE COURSE OF TWO YEARS 
H ial and Social Service 
Unusually attractive Five buildi 

For Illustrated Book and Booklets descriptive of Courses address 


MISS OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 


in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS 


and 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 


De Witt Clinton School 


210 Newbury Street, Boston 
A DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for College and Technical School 
Expert Teaching and Tutoring by Specialists 
in each College Entrance subject 

Afternoon supervised studies. Excellent opportunities 
for “gym” ys athletics, skating. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hebberd take into their home at Newton- 


ville a small number of carefully selected desirable boys 
from 16 to 20 years. 


Address JOHN B. HEBBERD, A.M., Director 














71-73 Murray St., New York 


Employs about 80 persons in 

periodicals than are read by any 
cut from them — to order — m 
Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, 


Supply Houses, and all sorts of b 
tracts or trade from a distance, 
to do business. 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to 








LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


with a personal interest; Organizations of all kinds; Railroad, 
Insurance, Manufacturing, and other Corporations; Contractors, 


DEALERS IN NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 





| 
8 Bosworth St., Boston 


reading more newspapers and 
other office in the world, who 
atter for Public Men, Officials, 
Authors, Candidates, and others 


usiness concerns that seek con- 
and want to know of chances 


how we can help, sent on request 
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A CONTEMPORARY AND 


PERMANENT HISTORY 
OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Are you as a graduate interested in maintaining a com- 
plete record of the University in the index of which 
you can find mention of any man who has affected the 
life of the University and every event of consequence P 








This is the function of 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ 
MAGAZINE 


which prints quarterly 


1. A Review of the life and growth of the University by the University Editor. 

. News from more than 60 College Classes, 80 Harvard Clubs, and the Associa- 

tions of all the Professional Schools. 

3. A compact and authentic record of College sports. 

Special Articles on Undergraduate Student Life contributed by the Student 

Editor and other undergraduates. 

Many articles of general interest by eminent Harvard men. 

6. Memoirs and Portraits of the most distinguished of our worthies, views of the 
new College buildings as they are erected, athletic groups, facsimiles of 
rare Harvardiana, etc. 

7. A record of the literary productions of Harvard men, and critical reviews of 
the more important works. 

8. The Official Records of the Corporation and Overseers, list of Marriages, 
and the Necrology of the Alumni. 

g. Each volume, with illustrations, averages about 800 pages. 


The Governing Boards regard it as a valuable medium for extending 
the influence and making known the resources of Harvard University. 


N 


un 


Published guarter/y in Sept., Dec., March, and June 


Annual Subscription, in advance ......... Four Dollars. 
SINBIC MGOPIES a. > 2 > One Dollar and Fifteen Cents. 
Annual Postage on Foreign Subscriptions . . . . Forty Cents. 


Annual Postage on Canadian Subscriptions . . Twenty Cents. 
Send Subscriptions and Orders to n 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
321 Shawmut Bank Building, Boston, Mass. 
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THE RIVERSIDE COLLEGE CLASSICS 


HE Riverside College Classics afford a real opportunity not only to students but to 
the general reader as well. 
cloth, stamped in gold, and provide at an unusually low price many of the greatest books 
in English and American literature. 
for your reading table, you will find no books more convenient or companionable than 


these. 


Under the Editorship of 
ROBERT M. LOVETT 


Editor, The New Republic 
Professor of English, University of Chicago 


Arnold: Selections from Prose Works. William S. Johnson. .90 

Bacon: Essays. Complete. Clark S. Northup. .80 

Boswell: Life of Johnson. Gerard E. Jensen. .80 

Briggs: College Life. .65 

Briggs: To College Girls. .65 

Bryce: Promoting Good Citizenship. Ada L. F. Snell. .65 

Burroughs: Studies in Nature and Literature. .65 

Early Plays. Clarence Griffin Child. .80 

Eliot: Training for an Effective Life. .65 

Gawain and the Green Knight: Piers the Pioughman. .85 

Goldsmith: The Good-Natured Man and She Stoops to Con- 
quer. Thomas A. Dickinson. .80 

Hawthorne: The Scarlet Letter. .go 

Howells: A Modern Instance. $1.00 

Huxley: Autobiography and Essays on Science and Educa- 
tion. Ada L. F. Snell. .80 

James: The American. $1.00 

English and American Sonnets. Laura E. Lockwood. .65 

Lowell: Selected Literary Essays. Will David Howe. .go 

Milton: Selected Essays. Laura E. Lockwood. .go 

Milton: Selections from Prose and Poetry. J. H. Hanford. .go 

Newman: University Subjects. Ada L. F. Snell. .65 

Perry: The American Mind and American Idealism. Ada L. 
F. Snell. .65 

Ralph Roister Doister. Clarence Griffin Child. .80 

High Tide. Mrs. Waldo Richards. .80 

Little Book of Modern Verse. Jessie B. Rittenhouse. .80 

Second Book of Modern Verse. Jessie B. Rittenhouse. .80 

Ruskin: Selections. James Holly Hanford. .go 

Shakespeare Questions. By Odell Shepard. .80 

Shelley: Selected Poems. George Herbert Clarke. .go 

Sheridan: School for Scandal. Hanson Hart Webster. .80 

Tennyson: Selected Poems. J Preparation. 

Wordsworth: Selected Poems. /x Preparation. 


The volumes in the series are attractively bound in red 


For the open shelves in your personal library, or 





HOUGHTON 


MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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America of Yesterday 


THE DIARY OF FOHN D. LONG (Harvarp 1857) 
Epirep By Lawrence S. Mayo (Harvarp 1910) 


John Davis Long’s years of public service, as Governor of 
Massachusetts, as Congressman, and finally as Secretary of the 
Navy during the stirring days of the Spanish War, make the pub-- | 
lication of this book a matter of widespread interest. For the 
pictures we get are intimate ones drawn principally by Mr. Long’s | 
own hand in the pages of his private journal. 


Mr. Mayo says, in the Preface: 


«*T doubt if anv public man has left an account of his daily life that surpasses 
Governor Long’s in beauty of spirit. His country knew and applauded his ad- 
ministrative ability. His state knew and appreciated his devotion to her traditions 
and her welfare. His friends and acquaintances knew his integrity, his generosity, 
his wit, and his sunny nature. But only his journal knew the beauty of his inner life.”’ 


From this journal, Mr. Mayo has constructed not only anadmirable 
biography, but a book of unique historical interest in its intimate 
picture of Washington during the Spanish War. Its pages are 
filled with keen observations on McKinley and his Cabinet, Roose- 


velt, and all the important figures of the time. 

Mr. Purd B. Wright, Librarian of the Kansas City Public 
Library, says: “It is a remarkable book of a most remarkable 
American— covering the great development period of the United 
States. To those who knew Mr. Long politically only, the reve- 
lations of his journal will bring positive joy.” 


Illustrated. $3.00 
At all booksellers, or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. 





H. G. M. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 





GENTLEMEN: 
Enclosed find............ for AMERICA OF YESTERDAY | 
| 
a es Re are Sa ES eng Rare NOP ee yer nicww aus aune Sack bats base oa eee en's | 
BE cee errs hid epee ob eeesin aca uehannion DUB io < ccnsnseun scenes 6 cea sewocnenueaeensenene | 
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TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


Preparation for College Entrance Board and Admission Examinations 








HE teachers named below, Harvard graduates of long ex- 

perience in teaching, thoroughly familiar with the require- 
ments for entrance to college, will receive in Cambridge, this 
summer, pupils in preparation for admission to all Eastern 
colleges, especially Harvard and Yale. The work is divided 
by subjects among different teachers and the methods of in- 
struction insure the best possible adaptation to special needs. 
Much care is given to the comfort and enjoyment of the pupils, 
there are well furnished, newly remodelled dormitories, a 
welcoming dining hall with excellent service, the use of fifty 
tennis courts, a large boathouse, and a gymnasium, and the 
class-rooms and laboratories are provided with every facility 
for effective teaching. Special attention will be given this 
summer to candidates for college who desire to take, in Sep- 
tember, examinations under the “old plan”’ of admission. 


The teachers include 


MAX BENSHIMOL, A.M., in Languages. GEORGE B. WALDROP, A.M., in Greek. 

J. CLIFFORD HALL, S.B., in History. WILLIAM W. NOLEN, A.M., in Mathematics. 
GEORGE N. HENNING, Litt.D., in Languages. JAMES A. REEVES, A.B., in Latin. 
CHARLES A. HOBBS, A.M., in Mathematics. FRANK A. SHELDON, A.B., in Physics. 


PERCY W. LONG, Ph.D., in English. RALPH H. HOUSER, A.M., in Chemistry. 
CHARLES M. UNDERWOOD, Ph.D., in REGINALD R. GOODELL, A.M.,in Spanish. 
French. HOLLIS WEBSTER, A.M., in Latin. 


J. ROWE WEBSTER, A.B., in English. 


Of those prepared by these teachers for college entrance ex- 
aminations in the past twenty years, less than five per cent 
have failed to be admitted to regular standing in the Freshman 
Class; over one hundred and fifty men have been prepared 
for examination in each of the last ten summers. 


Correspondence in regard to terms, references, descriptive 
publications, and the possibilities for any candidate, may be 
addressed to 


WILLIAM W. NOLEN, 
Little Hall “Q,” 
1352 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Telephones : Cambridge 627 and 3190. Cambridge, Mass. 
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WHITE HOUSE 


 COFF EE 


Is a surprise ana a de- 
light to those who try ht 
for the first time anc 
results in perfect 
satisfaction which 
continues with 

its use. 


WHITE HOUSE TEAS 
always please. Five favor- 
hes varietie 3s In 4 and % Ib. 
sealed air-tight canisters. 


DWiNELL-WRIGHT CO 


HIC AGE 














HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 HAMILTON PLACE, Boston 
























HINCKLEY & WOODS 
THE SEA-HAWK 
A romance of the Corsairs by 
BOSTON “the modern Dumas 
GLARY AND EVERY 
Mets SABATINI 
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VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
Open All the Year 





In the heart of the Alleghanies — 2500 feet ele- 
vation. Ideally located for outdoor sports or 
quiet relaxation. 


RIDING, DRIVING, TENNIS, GOLF, SWIMMING 


Famous natural mineral springs and complete 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Wonderfully ef- 
fective in treating gout, rheumatism, digestion 
and nervous disorders. 


THE HOMESTEAD in its appointments and 
service will meet all expectations. 


Attractive Winter and Midsummer Rates. 


Through Pullman car leaves Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York, daily. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN 
Resident Manager 


BOOKING OFFICES— 
Ritz-Carlton Hotels 
New York and 
Philadelphia 
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Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Founded in 1865 


115 DEVONSHIRE STREET 17 WALL STREET 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


Branch Offices 


216 Berkeley Street 45 East 42d Street 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


10 Weybosset Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Government Bonds 


Investment Securities 


Foreign Exchange 


Letters of Credit 





Correspondents of 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 
LONDON 
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“ Twixt the Cup oad the Lip” 





‘* Oft times many things fall out between the cap and the - 


rene a 











"THESE words were written over three 
hundred years ago by Robert Greene, 
a contemporary of Shakespeare. Greene 
lived a dissolute life and wrote on his death- 
bed “A Groatsworth of Wit Bought with a 
Million of Repentance.” The words first 
quoted above have stuck in men’s minds 
and we have a short modern version— 
“There’s many a slip 
Twixt cup and lip.” 
Almost — but not—to get a thing one 
has planned for, Jabored for, thought he was 
sure of, seemed to have in his grasp —that is 
the tragedy of life and endeavor. 

Such things happen from a great variety 
of causes— some of which could not be fore- 
seen, some of which are the fault of others. 
Sometimes they are the result of carelessness 
ot ignorance on our own part... But they 
happen, and we lose what we had set our 
hearts on, and that’s the tragedy. Occasion- 
ally the loss can be made good — only time 
and labor may be lost; but usually such 
losses, such failures “twixt cup and lip” 
affect us, our children and, ultimately, their 
children. 

What is the most important thing in your 
life? If the Fates were to offer you just one 
wish, what would you wish for > 

Would it not be the welfare of your 
family? 

What would be the greatest calamity that 
could befall you? Would it not be— 





FAILURE IN DUTY TO 
YOUR FAMILY? 

If, im order to make sure of doing that 
duty, you should decide to insure your life, 
and should apply for a policy and be found 
an acceptable risk, and then die while the 
papers were in transit—that would be a 
lip.” There is something terribly sugges- 
tive in that title—“A Groatsworth of Wit 
Bought with a Million of Repentance.” 
Greene was wniting a record of his own 
life. 

Well, it need not so happen to you; your 
“ million of repentance” may be avoided. 

If you apply to the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company for its new form of policy, 
pay your premium with the application, and 
are found to be an acceptable risk, you are 
insured from that moment. This is a new 
feature of New York Life policies, and it 
has already saved the insurance of at least 
one applicant who died before the policy 
was issued. He was accidentally killed, and 
under the Double Indemnity feature, which 
was also included in the policy applied for, 
his family was paid double the face of the 
policy. In that case, “twixt the cup and the 
lip,” something fell “in” and not “out.” 

Send for a New York Life Agent and 
find out all about it. 


2 
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New York Life loaurasis Company 
346 Broadway, New York 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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THEODORE B. STARR, Inc. 


Established 1862 





Jewelers’ - Siversiniths 


i 





Traditions, founded with meaningful sincerity and 
preseryed with infinite care, surround the purchase of 
any article at this establishment. In terms of fri 
courtesy and true value, these traditions have been held 
high and handed down as a true expression of our service 
to a discriminating and appreciative clientele. — 


More than sixty years have passed since these ideals 
were first conceived and made into the foundation upon 
which this shop has grown. Each year of growth has held 
and strengthened that indescribable atmosphere that makes 
it so easy and pleasant for you to make selections here. 


Very typically portrayed in the newly remodeled 
appearance of this shop, is the modern spirit of New 
York’s famous Fifth Avenue. You are cordially invited 
to come in and inspect the carefully selected and varied 
stock that is displayed and that is offered at most attrac- 


tive prices. 


Or you will obtain, through correspondence, the 
same particular care and attention that you would receive 
in a personal visit. 

















FirtuH AVENUE AT 47TH SrReet 


New York . 

















